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PONTOON BRIDGE 

Remarks hy Capf. J. N. SJiaipc, rxecutive EwjniccK On o 
Ponioon Bndgc, consintclmg at Ag)a^ undo the Svpoia 
iendcnce of Mi G. C. Jackson, ihc Magish ate ( with Estimate 
and Plan), 

SPECIFICATION. 

Before detailing tlie description of Pontoons pioposed 
for tins Bridge^ I should state tliat three of them have 
alieady been prepared under the Siipeiintendence of 
Ml. C. C. Jackson, the Magistrate of Agra, formed into 
a raft and inserted in the body of the present bridge of 
boats, and thus having been submitted to actual tiial by 
passing ovei them the whole of tlic captured Seikh Oui- 
nance, may he consideicd to answei then intended pui- 
pose ; the specification will therefore be confined to a des- 
eiiption of the original design as canied out by tlie 
Mrgistrate, and the estimate fiamed upon it, with a few 
observations fiom myseE of any impiovements which a 
consideiation of the subject may have suggested. 

2. The Pontoons as constiucted aie cylmdiieal in 
shape, with cosiieal ends, the semi-axis being 4 feet , the 
diameter of the Pontoons is 5 feet 8 inches, the length of 
the Si-iaighi portion is 22 feet, making the total length 
30 feet. The Pontoon is composed of sheet iron fiom 
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ono-eighth to throcnslxteenthfl of an inch thick- The pUtee 
well riretted and the Intenor trnBeod with iron Urea or 
TingB at every sheet of Iron- A man hole is provided, for 
eTflmiping the interior and pamping ont water 
8 The centre and two extreme baulks or boamfl sup- 
porting the roadway lie upon saddles holtod to a trussed 
framing within the Pontoon, as shewn in section, the 
upper and lower pieces of which are kept in position by 
two npnghta, tightened by wedges. The saddles are com 
posed of 4 pieces of wood firmly bolted together 14 inches 
in thickness and rising 12 inches above the top of the 
Pontoon. The baulks or beams which nse In the saddle 
are composed of two pieces measuring 8 by 22 and one of 
8 inches square bolted into the saddle The intermediate 
beams, which are 2 by 8 inches, are let into ordss pieces 
mortised into the principal beams 

4. The Pontoons are 18 feet frrom centre 4o centre, 
apart , the roadway 26 feet in width composed of 2 inch 
fir planks nailod down and covered with an inch of earth, 
kept in Its place by side pieces. The roadway to be pro- 
tected by a railing of light obsin, on posts fixed at inter 
vals of 6 feet 

6 As already stated, three Pontoons of the above di 
mensions have been made and inserted In the body of the 
Bridge, in which state they drew about 2 feet, 10 inches of 
water, and as it does not seem advisable that the centre of 
each Pontoon shonld be depressed more than G inches tm 
der any load that may be brought upon the Bridge (in 
which case it would draw 8 — 10 inches) the load that 
f-wonld depress it down to that level would be about 
10,000 lbs. Now the roadway being 26 feet in breadth and 
the Pontoons 18 foet from centre to centre, this weight 
would give about 22 lbs. per superficial foot The greatest 
load which could be brought upon the bridge would bo 
about 70 lbs. per superficial foot, and as it may not bo 
possible at all times to prevent a rush or crowd of people 





upon the hiid^Cj it .S3CU1R Fcnicoly pTudent to tiiist to bo 
smnll aiiamoii]i< of tioatogc pci supcrucial foot. I would beg 
therefore to suggest that the distance between the Pontoons 
be 1 educed to IG feet and the roadway to 18 feet in bieadih, 
which would give o5 lbs. pci .superficial foot of fioatnge. 

6. The principal beams of the loadway liaA’'c been 
made in three pieces foi the sake of economy, but I think 
that single pieces of 8 by 6 inches would be in evciy 
respect preferable, and instead of the weak support given 
to the mtermediate beams, I would leconimend saddles 
as for the principal beams ; if Ihe ccntial distance between 
the Pontoons should be i educed to 16 feet, beams would 
be of sufiicient scantling if only 71 by df and I would make 
the saddle and tuisscs only 41 oi 6 inches thick, pieserving 
the bays bj" intermediate pieces , this could not add much to 
the weight of the framing, and when the Pontoons take the 
giouud they would be bettci able to suppoi t, wthout injuiy, 
the load, passing ovei them The planking which is of fii, 
would, I consider, be hettei if 2-1 inches instead of 2 inches. 

7. From the changing state of the iiver, it is obvious 
that no deteiminate pait of the budge can be fixed upon 
foi the passage of the rivei traffic, it seems theiefoie 
desirable that the central intervals of the Pontoons should 
have some refcienee to this object, so that the passage 
may be made iii any portion of the budge Fiom a mea- 
siuement of the laigcst boats m the rivei it would appear 
that 26 feet could he a sufficient opening m the hi idgc ; 
now a laft of 3 Pontoons would at 18 feet mtei val allow 
of 30 feet, and at 16 feet would give an opening of 26 feet, 
and whichever may be adopted a passage may he easily 
effected by making the raft about 4 feet less than the lajmi 
opening, and malang that portion of the roadway occupy- 
ing the inteival between the laft and the bridge to fall 
back by hinges. 

8. The causeway foi approaching the hiidge on eithei 
side may be similai to that already made on the Agra 
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18 Pitrabifify and method of moving the i*l>viato the ne- 
ond adapVng ike Bridge to the differing slates (ff beamB 
TUb Is principally affected by the oxydation ot ^ ^ 
This la greatest In those Pootoous which rest on r besides 
sand of the river bed. Indeed, so great 10 it in this slfna 
tion, that it ia o?acnlialIy necessary that means be taken 
either to prevent it in part or to support the Bridge on 
pllc'i for half the 3 ear, and'this would perhaps bo the moat 
cbgiblc plan but for tho difUonlty of taking the roadway 
to pieces and reconstructing it, for though so long as tho 
Pontoons float, It Is easy to depress them singly, and 
detach them from, or attaoh them to, the roadway, after 
they have become bedded in the sand, they are >ory diffi 
cult to remove , and to replace them wonld bo still more 
dlflicult 

10 Suppose them tvicu away, it is evident that it 
would not bo safe, to w ilt fur tho rising of the river before 
rcjil cm" as it might \ot\ probably rise too rapidly, 
from the 1 vrl -t which the lontoons would float, to that 
at which tltc Toadwtt) was supported by piles or stan 
ohions But for their 'oxjdation, the Pontoons would make 
excellent piers 

20 Tho prevention of this ovil is a practical pro- 
blem which must have received tUo attention of all per 
eons concerned in tho coiistmction of iron ships, and ap- 
plication should bo made to tbo dock yard Engineers of 
Cilcuttn, for information rcgnrding tho moat opproved 
precautions tor preeorrmg iron in contact with moistnro 

I erhaps In the present case Sir Ilttmphrey Davy s sug 
gcstlon of indnnng (Ulranic agenev, by tbo application 
(f copi>cr ai J rmc \ lutes to the boats in contact with tho 
fticam or wet sand might prove applicable 

21 The oxydatiun of the iron, so long as it remains in 
Turning water, docs not appear to bo consideroblo, and is 
foirh met by a liberal U'M. of Coal Tar, though perhaps 
plates of lino would be tho chcaj[)cr prcaorvativo especially 
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cost of tlie Biidfil would not render necessary tlie removal 
workshops has/iis. 

and will be^finy/or iJicpassaffe of Boats . — The method that 
31. “^^Kadopted to give an opening in the Bridge foi 
Ppashihg vessels, is by means of a raft of two Pontoons 
made longer than theiest, on either side of which a 
platform is made moveable on hinges, so as to - connect it 
with the remainder of the Bridge on either side. These 
platfoims are raised by means of an apparatus consisting 
of lopes passing over two standards elected on the move- 
able raft, and worked by a windlass assisted by pullies 

23. This plan of opening the Budge is rather moie 
complicated than the usual one of having a Pontoon at 
each end of the moveable portion, and probably more dif- 
ficult of management in a strong current ; it has the ad- 
vantage however of floating on a nairowei base, and being 
therefore well adapted for a narrow stream , and in the 
Jumna there might not, in the dry season, be width enough 
of stieam capable of floating three Pontoons, at 18 feet 
intervals, and also of drawing them up on one side, 
which would require a stream of 72 feet wide and 3^ to 
4 feet in depth. 

24. In consequence of the manner in which the super- 
structure is put together in its length, any change of place 
in the opening would be attended with much expense and 
delay, as no portion of the roadway can be taken to pieces 
without almost wholly bieaking up such portion. 

25. Suggestions for improvements in Construction . — A de- 
fect in the caipentry of the loadway must also be noticed. 
The planking is supported by three principal beams plac- 
ed at 9 feet apait, these spaees are fitted with interme- 
diate beams , put together in the same plane, by means of 
mortises in cross beams, attached by iron plates, bolts and 
screws to the principal beams ; the whole of this fiame 
woik is exceedingly weak, with a great and useless cx- 
pcndituic in bolts, nuts and iron plates. 

9 
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26 Two additional mam beamB wo^bnato the ne 
cesaity of any intermediate framing 1 main beama 
aro each of t>vo pieces 8^' deep and 8^ b with an in 
termedlate piece only 4' deep This middle beaidei 
adding to the total width of the beam, is nsenii fof ’SaiT'* 
ing the planking to , thus saring the principal boama from 
injury from this cause which is a clever and economical 
expedient 

27 The acttud cott Che prtseni Bridge — ^The estimate 
was Bs, 1,600 for each Pontoon, complete with roadway , 
and it has not been exceeded Seventy Pontoons hare 
been finished , of these six are of extra sue, viz^ four for 
the two kulfies (or water ways for boats), and two for the 
extremitiea of the Bndge, to receive the first shock- 

28 The statement submitted by the Magistrate to Go- 
vemment in October 1847, shows an actual expenditure 
of Bs. 1,18,062 10-6 to the end of September , since then 
during the months of October andNovomber,Bs. 6,168-9-11 
were spent which gives a gross total of 1,28,226-4-4, to 
the completion of the Bridge 

29 From this must bo deducted a sum of Bs. 2,600, 
advanced for the build 
ing of the Qhants, and the 
value of the materials on 
hand , orBs. 12,866-12-4. 
In the abstract appended 
to the Magistrate s state- 
ment, they are estimated 
atEs, I^SQS-S-IO, but 

Mr Mackenzie reports that materials to the value of 
Bs 1,926-7-4 have, during October and Kovember been 
expended. 

80 There are items to the value of Bs. 11,441, classi 
fled m this abstract as “ items not estimatod for " but 
with the exception of Bs. 2,600 advances for the Ghauts, 
they appear to the Committee as fairly forming part of tbo 
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cost of tlie Bridge ; foi instance — the expense of building 
n*orkshops has been included, because they were necessary, 
and will be, for the repairs of the Bridge. 

31. The actual cost of the Bridge lias therefore been 
Bs. 1,08^359-8-0. 

The items unpaid for 
arc the pirllies and ropes 
necessary for working tho 
kulfies, and Iron cables for 
anchoring the Pontoons, 
should such be used. Com- 
pare this with the estimate , — 70 Pontoons, at Rs. 1,500, 
each, would cost Rs. 1,05,000 • — the surplus of Es. 3,359 is 
only a fair set off against the extra size of six Pontoons. 

32. The Es. 1,500 estimated for each Pontoon appears 
to have been di\ndcd nearly in the following proportions 

Fo} one Fo) alL 

Sheet iron, . ..7 . 390x 70 = 27,300 

Other description of iron, . . 210 x 70 = 14,700 

Manufacture of iron, including cost of 

Coals and Charcoal, &c,, 500 X 70 = 35,000 

Timber, . 300 X 70 = 21,000 

Labor on wood work, 100 x 70 = 7,000 


1,500 1,05,000 


Bow classifying the actual cost in (as nearly as may 
be) the same divisions, we have — 

Sheet iron, . 37,635 12 3 

Other desciiptions of Iron, 13,488 1 6 

Labor on Iron work, &c , 24,809 12 10 

75,933 10 7 

Timber, 26,003 8 0 

Labor on wood work, ,, 9,851 5 4 


Gross expenditure, ... I,23,22G 4 1 
Deduct adv.inccd for 
Qlinuts, . ... 2,500 0 0 

M.ntcnals on b.'ind, ... 32,3GG 12 1 


11,8G6 12 1 


1,08,359 8 0 


35,854 13 4 
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Brought OTor, Es 1,11,788 7 11 

EstabliBhmont, 2,729 8 7 

Miflcellaneonfl, 6,208 S 10 

8,937 12 6 

Total, 1,20,726 4 4 

Deduct value of llateriolfl, 12,366 12 4 

BopooB, 1,08,869 8 0 

38 The coat of the roadway is more than the 
Bs, 35,864-18-4 olaMified under timber , and the cost of tho 
Iron PontoonB themselves, u less than the Ba. 76,983-10-7, 
classified nnder Iron , for a considerahle quantity of costly 
Iron work has been expended on the roadway ' 

34. Tht proixibie cett of a^j other Bridge lehieh may be 
lierecfier eonttrucUd on the tame, or on a tlmUar principle — 
The cost of any other Bridge oonstmeted on a BlmllBr 
principle, will probably be considerably diminished. For 
instance, tho sudden and large demand for sheet Xros in 
the Baiar, raised the price fully 16 per cent, and this was 
the heaviest item of expenditure Tho prices of other 
articles at difi'erent times are not so easily compared, hut 
most of them apparently Increased in pnee as the demand 
hooame laige The eipenenoe gained too, must facilitate 
the workmanship and lessen tho labor Again, as has 
been explained above, thb roadway has been oonstmetod 
on an erroneous principle, and the suggested improvements 
in carpentry will dimmish tho cost of tho wood work, and 
will almost entirely snporsode tho Iron work, much of 
which 18 very costly, m tho roadway ^ 

So Suyycttions for reducing the Cot t — Tho cost would 
bo reduced very considerably by adopting tho suggostlonii 
for lightening tho Pontoons, and for improririg tbo road 
way, and by purchasing tho raw materials, portlAoJarly tho 
Iron and timber, at tho cheapest marts. Tho market hero 
is too small to sujiply any large quantities of each raw 
materials, \nthont a considerable enhancement of price 
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36. The cost of ?nmntaining the Bi idge, the estdbhshmoit 

necessary for keeping it 
in repair and working %t. — 
Mr Jackson proposes for 
these pui poses, an estab- 
lishment as given in the 
margin. This may be 
deemed sufficient for 
working the Bridge, but 
the Committee think it is 
impossible to give any 
accurate estimate for 

keeping the Bridge in repair ; for that must depend entire- 
ly on the durability of the materials, which experience 
alone can decide. 

37. The durability of the materials of which it is con- 
structed. — ^The Iron Pontoons, if the corrosion could be 
obviated would last for very many years requiring little 
or no lepair. The wood work has great strain upon it, 
and wiUappaientlyrequire constant and expensive repairs, 
but this question of durability has been adverted to in 
other parts of the repoit. 

38. The probable average annual expense of renewing the 
materials. — The articles which will require renewing al- 
together within the year, or oftener, are, cables for mow- 
ing the Pontoons, ropes for raising the platforms of the 
kulfies, and Coal Tar for applying to the Pontoons. The 
cost of cables during the last year was Es. 485-13-0, the 
cost of Coal Tar, Es. 658-14-0. The ropes of the kulfies 
have not yet been paid for, nor is it known how frequent- 
ly they will require renewing within the year. Mr. Jack- 
son also proposes to substitute lion cables and chains, for 
the ropes, which if earned out, will of couise obviate those 
annual items of charge. 

39. Suggestions for reducing fhepi obable cost of maintenance, 
— The Committee have nothing ffirther to say on thisj)oint. 


ESTABLISHMENT . 

Fob Kepaibs. 

8 Blacksmiths, • ... , . 40 

1 Head man, 26 

11 Carpenters, ... ... ••• 72 

137 

Materials, ... ... . . 100 

237 

Fob Workitto the Bridge. 
Superintendent’s Commission, 100 
Chuprassee, MuUah, Gomashtah, 164 
Contmgencies, ... ... ... t»6 

319 
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40 The compamilve aUttaniages qf an Iron Ponioon pTii 0 i 
over on or^nary Sridgt of Boats as to ease qf passage eeo> 
noaty and other considerations which should decide a prefer 
cnce. — ^The adyantag© of the Pontoon Bridge as to easo of 
paaMge, oonaiJitB In the anperioritj of the roadway con 
Btrnotei With Pontoons which are light, it woa neoea- 
sary to make the roadway ngid, whilst heavyBoats oppose 
BO great a resistanoe to the weight of passing traffic as to 
permit of the road way hemg jointed in a more flexible and 
eoonomioal manner At the some time, should this extreme 
ngidity bo desired, a similar frame work, and road way, 
oonld be appbed with greaterease and lees expense to Boats 
than to cylindrical Pontoons. 

4J. As regards economy, the whole question hinges on 
the doxablllty of the Pontoons, and the ease with which 
the road way can be applied to Pontoons. The price of 
Boats m the flrat place is less than that of the Pontoon, 
but that may be counterbalanced by the greater durability 
of the latter ’ 

43 In a Taloable memorandum of the cost of the 
Dehlee Bndge drawn up by Mr fioherts, and forwarded witl^ 
thin, (See Appendix B) it is said serenteen Boats built in 
the Hills, cost Rs. 460 each, while one built at Dehloe, 
cost Bs, 666, and the price of the platform between the 
Boats is Ba. 144. The length of one Boat and platform is 
abore 27 feet, i e., os 8 to 2, compared with a Pontoon 
and road way The cost of a Boat and platform, taking 
the Boat built at Dehleo which is the dearest, is Es, 809, 
while a Pontoon is Be 1,600 
48 The first cost of a Pontoon Bridge as compared 
with a Bridge of Boats, hnllt with platforms between 
each Boat, Is therefore, as (I,600x 8 or) 4,600, to (809 X 
2, or) 1,618, in other words the first cost of the Pontoon 
Bndge may be taken at two and three qnarter times that 
of a good Bridge of Boats, wore the platform of Iho Boat 
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and tbc road-way, made of bcUcr niatciials, and equal in 
rigidity and every other point to those of the Pontoons, the 
first cost would he perhaps nearly half that of the Iron 
Bridge . 

44. With regard to annual repairs it is difiicult to form 
a comparison, hut it may he assumed that it would he 
nearly equal. In the Jioadtvaij the Boats would have a 
slight advantage, for the lightness of the Pontoons would 
cause a greater strain on the frame work: and in the I^oafs 
themselves, the cost of coal, tarring and removing the 
Pontoons would for some years probably equal any repairs 
that new Boats would require. 

45. Except m the particulars mentioned, the Pontoon 
Bridge as executed at Agra, may he consideicd as admi- 
rably adapted for a rapid river which never falls so low as 
to allow the Pontoon to lest on its bed, whilst for Agia, it 
may he thought that a more boat-like form of suppoit 
would be better adapted, as drawing less water, though 
opposing a greater resistance to the stream in proportion 
to its buoyancy, than the cylindrical form. 

46 As regards mateiial, the question resolves itself 
into one of first cost, and comparative duiabilit}’-, and for 
this last comparison wo have no data ; whilst even foi the 
first, the data are imperfect, as b}’- using an uniform thick- 
ness of iron and dispensing with the greater pait of the 
iron work of the load-way a very gieat saving would be 
made in the construction of a second Budge, perhaps as 
much as ^}rd of the total cost 

47. It may be added that non is becoming every day 
cheaper in India whilst wood is becoming dearer. The 
ordinary tables seem to show that then weight and strength 
are very nearly in inverse proportion to each othei 

48. The Committee cannot sepaiate without recording 
their sense of the admirable manner in which the Pontoons 
have been constructed, reflecting as it does such ciedit 
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npon Mr Jackson and the working Engineer Mr Mnoken* 
tie The Pontoons, some of which hare been in the nrer 
nearly two years, wero al! os well rivetted, and water 
tight, as when first lannohod into the nver, and there is 
no floating Bndgo in the country which can bo compared 
to the Agra Bndge for elegance of stmotnro or for the ease 
and rapidity with which the passage can be made 

0 ALLEN, 

PrtxiderU (if the ConmiUet 
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No. 3. 

BIUDGE OYER THE RIVER KUNODT AT SEAHJE- 

EANPORE. 

ConsU noted fo) //;c Rakec o/' P oWAlNE, wider the superin- 
icndcncc of the District Doad Fund Committee, on a design 
supplied htj Colonel Aunoir. 


To Commissionei of the Dohtlcnnd Division. 

Dated Agio, the 14th NovemVer 184S, 
SlR; 

lu reply to your letter of the 1st instant, No. 93, witli 
enclosures, reporting the completion of the bridge over 
the river Kuuout, at Sindhowlcc Ghaut, in zillah Shahje- 
banpore, I am directed to express the^ gratification of the 
Honorable the Lieutenant Governor, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the completion of this highly useful and orna- 
mental public work, and to beg that yon will communicate 
te the Ranee of Powainc, the satisfaction which His Honor 
derived from inspecting it last year in its incomplete state, 
and now from receiving intelligence of its being completed 
in all its parts. 

2. To Mr. C. B. Thornhill, the Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, the thanks of the Government are due 
for his public spirited exertions, not only in this, but also 
in many other works, in which he has most ably and zeal- 
ously seconded the efforts of the Collector and Magistiate, 
Mr. P. P. Buller, for promoting the comfort of the people, 
and for developing the* resources of the country. To both 
those geutlemen and others, who were, and are still, as- 
sociated with them in the Local Committee, the people of 
the district, and through them the Government of the 
country, lie under a, great and constantly accruing obliga- 
tion, which no doubt finds its highest lewaid in the suc- 
cessful result of these benevolent efforts. 
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3 Ab the chief labor and reBponBibibty of thia work 
aeema to hare rested on Mr 0 B Thornhill, yon wiD he 
pleased to coimnnnieate to him through the Local Oom 
nutteo tho thanks of the Gorenunent, 

I hare, &o«, 

0 ALLKN, 

Aoha "I (^g Secy to Gevt^ N IF P 

77ie-14th hovcBiber 1848 ) 


Report Jy 0 B THQamrn.T., Esq^ 0 8^ (Sterdary Road 
Fund ConmitleeJ on fht huUdlng of {he Bridge 

at Sindhowlee Ghaut, ShalGehaTyHtrt, 

In the early part of the year 1846, the Banco of Pow 
nine, who ia in poeaesaion of extensive estates, abont 16 
miles north of tho station of Shahjehanpore, applied through 
tho OoUeotor for a*loan from Government of Bs. 24,000 
for the pttrpoae of building a masonry bridge over the 
nver Knnoat, which nma across the road from Powolne 
to tho station and city, and at the same time requested the 
Bond Fund Committee to undertake the work for her 
2 Tho sanction of Government having been received 
on both points, the Committee at once applied to tho 
Snpenntonding Engineer, Colonel Ahbot^ snbmittiDg for 
his approval their design, which consiated of 6 nrohea of 
nnequal spans, giving o total waterway of 170 feot, of 
which the largest being placed in the centre, raised that 
part of tho bridge above tho the object being to 

allow of the passage of boats nndor tho bridge daring 
floods, and at the same time save, tho hoavy expense of 
embanked approaches. 

8 Colonel Abbott, while bo approved of tho plan sent 
np by tho Committee, suggested tho groat advantage in 
appearance which a bridge gnina by having tho arches 
of cquifl size, and tho lines of tho parapets, paralleled 
to the horizou, and urged that tho additional cost of the 
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emliankment would be amply repaid by the effect wbicb 
would be gained. At the same time he sent a design of 
his own, which was immediately adopted by the Commit- 
tee. It consisted of thiee arches of equal span and rise, 
giving a total waterway -of 150 feet ; Colonel Abbott also 
expressed a wish, that masonry blocks, which have been 
found to succeed so well upon the Canges Canal, should 
be adopted in the foundations. 

, 4. The design having been determined upon, the next 
point to be considered was the site. The course of the 
river Kunout is very tortuous, and in the vicinity of Sin- 
dhowlee its valley is extensive ; the breadth of the flood, 
which nses on an average only 9 feet, being neatly J of a 
mile. It was therefore necessary to take advantage of the 
giound, so as to reduce the embankment as much as possible. 

5. The liver has never been known to shift its bed, 
which being composed of a tenacious clay over which the 
watei seldom flows with any rapidity, there was little 
danger to the bridge to be apprehended on that score. 

6. To ascertain the late at which the floods passed 
through the valley, advantage was subsequently taken of 
the construction of the Bridge of Boats at Lodheepoor, 
eight miles below Sindhowlee, to contract the outlet of 
the flood to 125 feet. Thiough this, the gieatest velocity 
attained by the water, was 4 feet per second , or a httle 
less than 3 miles an hour. 

7. Theie being then no perceptible destructive action 
of the liver upon its banks, the necessity for placing the 
bndge below a long straight leach was obviated, and the 
selection of the present position was caused by its proxi- 
mity to high ground on the noith bank. 

8. The bridge was placed at right angles to the 
course of the floods, without leferenceto the summer water 
of the rivei , which it was decided could be subsequently 
directed towards the bridge, by cutting a canal through 
the isthmus of the leach above it. 
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9 A reference to the plan of the abatmonts in the a«x 

companying iketoh, will ehew the nature of the blocks 
which form their foundations A framiDg of 12 saul tim 
hers each one foot square, waa constructed by loying 6 
timbers In pairs, with a space of 6^ feet between each 
pair at right angles, to 6 others similarly paired. These 
being let into each other by hairing, a platform was pro- 
duced in which there were four square apertures of about 
6 by 51 feet eaob The comeiB of these were again filled 
in 80 as to make the aperture ootagonaL Two platforms 
thus formed and strongly seonred with Iron bolts and 
straps were placed in sitUy 6 feet apart, on tho southern 
bank of the rirer, In on exoaratioD which had been earri 
ed down to the water ' t 

10 On the 21st Jane 1846, the Banee of Powaine her- 
self proceeded to the spo^ and (concealed by tho trench) 
laid the fint bnok with much formality , the erent being 
celebrated by a display of fire-works 

11 Before laying the masonry upon the timbers, iron 
rods 8-8 inch diameter were thrust through holes bored in 
the platform, and secured below by nuts , the upper part 
of the rods were then tamed into loops one obore the 
other at about 1 foot apart , and through these loops wood 
cn stares were inserted parallel to the platform below 
The masonry waa then proceeded with in the usual way , 
the bricks laid round the octagonal apertures being dress- 
ed to a point in their centre, as In a circular welL The 
courses, as they rose, built in the stares, so that tho plat 
form became moat securely attached to the brick work. 
This precaution was found of great service, when the 
blocks reached a depth of about 18 feet, for tho fhotion 
produced by so large a surface in contact with tho closely 
compacted sand, through which It was sunk, rendered tho 
descent very slow, and although tho blocks wore loaded 
above with an enormous weight, it frequently happened 
that tho earth was entirely scooped out from below the 
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wooden platform so that had no precautions against such 
a contingency been taken it would have fallen away from 
the masonry. 

12. At a depth of 17 feet, a thin stratum of small no- 
dules of kunkur was met with. It was not considered 
safe to leave the blocks at so small a depth upon a doubt- 
ful bed. They weie therefore carried down to 22^ feet, 
where the kunkur assumed the form of large masses hav- 
ing the interstices filled with very coarse sand. This 
stratum was subsequently found to crop out at a distance 
of about 600 yards to the north of the bridge, and as it 
forms the support of all the foundations ; the slight dip 
lendeied it unnecessaiy to cany the northern blocks 
more than 19^ feet below the bed of the river. 

13. The opeiations which have been carried on in the 
Ganges Canal have produced such detailed reports of the * 
mode of working the blocks, that nothing remains to be 
said. The large size of the blocks used in the Ranee’s 
bri&ge, however, rendered the greatest caution necessary 
to prevent the surface from becoming unlevel by unequal 
subsidence of the corners ; the coirection of this enrol 
being a work of great difficulty and del ay at all times, 
and in extreme cases an impossibility. 

14. The masonry was built in stories of eight feet, the 
second story commencing after the Kachees had bi ought 
the top of the first to the level of the water by sinking. 

15. The piers were founded upon double lines of cylin- 
ders as they were thought to be more manageable than 
large blocks, when the adjustment and commencement of 
the work was necessarily under water. The four abut- 
ment blocks and 16 pier-cylinders having reached the bed 
of kunkur before alluded to, were filled with chippings of 
bricks, kunkur, refase of the lime-kilns, and fine sand, 
about one foot at a time being filled in, and closely ram- 
med. The apertures were then closed with flat vaults, 
the surface of the dome being on the leYfl of the bed of 
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the river To effect this, it was neocsBary to employ gangs 
of men mght and day to bole the water, so ns to keep tho 
masonry from being submerged until the mortar had sot. 

16 Tho two blocks forming each abutment were then 
connected by an arch, and the masonry continued to a 
height of 6^ feet, a double arch was also Introduced Into 
tho body of the piers, so ns to throw the weight of the 
bridge npon the centre of the cylinders, and relieve the 
vaulted spaces between them. 

17 Having observed tho great dlffloulty of preventing 
some settlement In retaining walls, by which an unsightly 
crack is produced in tho parapet, a cylinder was sunk In 
the line of each wing wal4 about 10 feet to the rear of the 
abutment, 12 feet h^nd this, short piles 'were driven 
and covered with stout planking , arohes were then thrown 
from the abutment to the cylinder, and again from the ey 
Under to the piles, ^o that the enormous wei^htof the wall, 
which is 29 foot to tho top of the parapet, is divided upon 
throe strong points instead of being thrown npon the Inse* 
cure soil, which immediately adjoins tho bod of tho river 

J8 The alterations in tho bed of tho river, caused by 
the winki ng of tho cylinders, had by this time distributod 
tho water between two of the piers, leaving only one arch 
dry at tho commenooment of the year 1847 It therefore 
became necessary to construct two oentros, which should 
offer no ohstruotion to the floods, should any accident pro 
tract the completion of the arches beyond the oonunenco- 
ment of tho periodical mins 

19 The following design was accordingly seleotod, as 
combining tho greatest strength with simplicity — 
SJfx/c^ II 

20 When, however, it was erected, tho Joints wore 
found so defective, in tho nicety so necessary to ensftro 
strength by an equal distribution of Jhe stream upon every 
part , and the skeleton ccntorlng first put up, having iitllon, 
in consequence of tho neglect of tho carpenter to brace it 
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at once, tlie supports, Figs. 2 and 3 were added, tlie for- 
mer under tlie southern and the latter under the middle 
aich 

21. The northern space was nearly filled with great 
masses of sun dried bricks, and a pattern having been 
traced on the ground, and built upon 6 inches, in relief as 
a guide, the southern and centre arches weie commenced 
together, and after advancing ^rd together, the whole of 
the masons were put upon the former, so as to complete it 
at once, and enable the massive centering, which would 
oppose so great an obstacle to the floods, to be removed. 
The north arch having been keyed in May, was at once 
brought to its healings by a very clever suggestion of 
Cheda, the head mason. 

22. The support was composed of pillars of sun-dried * 
bricks only. Upon flooding their foundations, they yielded 
to the superincumbent weight of the arch, which gradu- 
ally settled 3 inches, within 8 hours of being keyed ; the 
subsequent settlement was not quite half an inch, being 
nearly 3^ inches altogether. This although trifling, com- 
pared to the settlements which took place in many stone 
bridges under celebrated French Engineers, is neverthe- 
less large, and as will be seen, greatly in excess of that of 
the other arches. 

23. On the completion of the northern, the middle and 
southern arches were pioceeded with. The former, being 
kept in advance, was completed some days before the latter, 
and the centerings were loweied by driving. out wedges, the 
moment the .arch was keyed. Although the method of 
inserting these wedges was very rude, compared with that 
adopted in England, yet, they were found to answer the 
purpose designed ; while the want of skill in the carpen- 
ters prevented the attempt of any thing moie complicated. 
The settlement of the middle arch was 2 inches ; that of 
the southern barely 1 inch. 
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24 Tho completion of the arches and removal of tho 
centerings before the oconrrence of any severe flood, pre- 
vented any hindrance to the navigation of the river , bnt 
the rise of the water, and oonseqnent submersion of the 
wing wall foundations, combined with tho cessation dor 
ing rains of all brick making, threatened to delay most 
seriously the progress of the works IToat opportunely at 
this Junoture, the materials of a distillery, belonging to 
tho late Arm of Barron and Oo^ situated upon the river 
Knnont, about 40 mflea above the bridge, were offered for 
sale. The Oommitt&e at once became the purchasers of 
tho bricks, upwards of 6 lacs of which were floated down 
the nver before the oessatioD of the floods, and as soon as the 
trafSo of carta recommenced in September, the bridge was so 
far ad van oed as to admit of their being allowed to pass over it. 

25 Tho work was continued from this time without 
any inteiruption, or the occurrence of any incident deserv 
Ing of notice, and Anally completed on the 9th Apnl 1 848 

S6 The embanked approaches were commenced 
in October 1846, and canihd np in layers, 5 feet at a 
time, in order that this foundation of the road might be 
gradually consolidated one whole rainy season, and 
even with this precantion, when the road had been com 
pleted and traffic on it commenced, the suhse^pient snb 
sidonce, by consolidation, was so great, as to cause 
considerable Inconvenienoe, and require constant repair , 
nor can it be hoped that this mound of earth (upwards 
of 25 feet high at the bridge) win be kept in an 
efficient state of repair, without constant care and atten 
tioD for some years, and the protection of the grassed 
riopea from tho action of tho rain by the constmetion of 
low walls on each ride of the road, having in them aper- 
tures, leading to tiled or masonry shoots. 

27 Tho local circumstances under which this bridge 
was erected, were upon tho whole very favourable Ex 
cellcnt kunkur for bme was produced within ^ mile of Its 
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site. A good foundation of kunkiir was found at 22^ feet 
below tbe bed of tbe liver. Charcoal for burning the lime 
was obtained at a cheap rate from the foiest in the north 
of the district. Timbeis for the centres passed down the 
river during the floods, thereby saving all expenses of land 
carriage. And lastly, any number of excellent brick- 
layers was at all times piocurable from the city. 

28. The trusses which formed the centeimgs, although 
composed of heavy timbers were faised with great facility 
in the following manner. The piers being raised to thd 
intended height and levelled, a large boat, 30 feet beam, 
was floated between them. Upon this a strong scafiblding 
was elected, and a platform, laid upon it, rather above the 
piers To this platform, the timbers weie raised singly 
and then joined together, the feet of the rafters laying up- 
on the tempoiary piers, upon which the centering was 
afterwards to rest, in the position they were intended to 
occupy permanently. The collar-beam and iron tie hav* 
mg been adjusted, the umted efforts of* about 20 men 
raised the tmss which was secured by guys. The boat 
was then shifted down the stream, and a second tiuss 
raised and secured by wooden braces to the first. The 
mam trusses having been raised and secured, the smaller 
trusses were adjusted above them, and similarly braced, 
the form of the arch was approximately given by curved 
pieces of mangoe wood laid upon the upper trusses, across 
them bamboos were secured m the usual manner, and the 
correct curve obtained by a layer of clay protected by a 
thin coating of mortar. 

29 In turning the arches, the correct radiation of the 
voussoir courses was secured by the erection of a wooden 
railing on either edge of the centering, the banmsters of 
which were rMn to the curve, and a correct plan of half 
the arch m relief was constructed upon the ground, close 
to the arch, from which the work was verified fiom time 
to time as it advanced. 


4 
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50 TIio bnoks for tGe arobes wero most carofollj so 
looted , only those of the deepest red being used 

51 In the Bouthorn arch, which was first turned, the 

mortar woe not ground more than 4 hours, in the eipeota 
tion that by careMly keeping the masonry well moistened 
until the keying of the arch, and strioking the centering 
instantly, tho enormous compression to which it would 
be then subjected, would bring the bricks into aotnal con 
tact, and ensure a perfect eonsohdatlon of the mass. 
When, howe7er,|th0 yersed sine of this arch was found to 
hare diminished S^ inches, the possibility of the altera 
bon of the form of the onrre in coming to its bearings 
rendered tho repebbon of tho expenment nnadrisablo , the 
mortar was therefore condnned in the mill 8 hours for the 
second arch, (in which the settlement was found to bo 
only 2 inches), and for 12 honrs in the third arch, whore 
the Tersod sine was found to bare been lessened only one 
znob \ 

32 In stonahridges, where the Tonssoirs are oomposed 
of a single stone, the elasbclty of tho wooden centering 
causes eaoh Joint to open and close in snoeession, as the 
gradual addibon of tbelweigbt produces a change in the 
form of the centre ^ 

83 In this bridge, however, the whole effbet appears 
to hare accumnlated at ope point. For when about 18 
feet of the arch had been laid, the extrados at about the 
40th course commenced opening, and the joint continued 
to separate until the arch had advanced to about 10 feet, 
when the diroobon weight being altered, the aperture then 
about 14 inch wide, gradually decreased until, on the key 
ing of the arch, it nearly closed, in consequence of tho 
Toussoirs being composed of so many pieces It did not 
enfarely close, but after the centering was remoTod, there 
was still a distingnishable crack. 

84 The highest flood loTel has been placed at the 
springing of tho arches, but although such floodi arc re 
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ported to Lave occurred, tlie liigliest within the la^t 8 yeais 
has not reached within 1 foot of the height of the piers. 
It was mentioned above, that the breadth of the flood was 
nearly ^ mile, this however arises partially from the flood 
level of the river Ghnrra being higher than the Kunout, 
wLch flows into it. The cause of this is probably the 
excessive falls of rain in the hills, where the Ghurra rises ; 
the Kunout on the other hand having its souice within the 
Shahjehanpore district, receives only the drainage of the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

35. Instead then of receiving the superfluous stream 
of the Kunout, the Ghurra actually pours some of its own 
flood into it, causing a counter-current, which is felt as 
high as the city of Shahjehanpore, and a heading up of 
the stream wLch is felt above Sindhowlee. 

36. The actual flood section, for which it was neces- 
sary to provide an outlet at the bridge, may be taken at 
about 1,400 feet, and as this is less than the area of the 
section of the bndge without the aiches, it is to be hoped 
that no heading up of the watei, and consequent destruc- 
tive action of the current upon the bed below the budge 
need be apprehended. 

37. Previously to the setting in of the rains of 1847, 
the intended canal was cut through the neck of land form- 
ed by the bend of the liver above the Biidge, and the old 
channel bunded acioss, so that the Bridge is now at right 
angles to the permanent bed of the river, as well as to the 
direction of the floods. 
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No. 4. 

ELLIPTICAL TIINNEL BRIDGE AT SEOl^EE. 

Ldtci iYo. 3G62, dated AUaliabad, 9th March 1849, ctrcidated 
l)ij Major A. H E. Boileau, Superintending Engineer, 
Central Pi ovtnces. 

Sir, 

I have the honor of forwarding, for j^oiir use, a plan of 
the Elliptical Bridge, built at my suggestion by Lieute- 
nant D. Briggs, Executive Oflicer of the Great Deccan 
Road in 1847-48, one mile southward of the station of 
Sconce ; and which, after having been exposed to the ac- 
tion of two monsoons, or lainy seasons, lias been found 
to answer its intended purpose, admiiably ; viz , to sub- 
stitute a cheap tunnel, with scarcely any foundations at 
all, in place of the ordinary kind of bridge, with massive 
and costly foundations, which have usually been considei- 
cd necess ary in bad sites, and specially on the black cot- 
ton soil of Malwa and Gondwaria. 

2. The Elliptical Bridge, of which the plan is here- 
with circulated, has a water-way of 10x6 feet, with a 
tunnel about 22 feet long and feet thick, lying upon a 
thin bed of conciete, (as shown in the diawing,) and 
without any other foundation than a front and rear diop- 
curtain of 2ix 2^ feet section, by which the stratum of 
black soil, underlying the concrete, is maintained in a 
compact state ; and any cutting away of the bed of the 
nullah by the cuirent is guarded against* though this 
had been partially provided for by sinking the floor of the 
tunnel, nearly a foot below the natuial bed of the stream 

3. The cubic contents of this budge are 1,258 feet of 
plain masonry, (burnt bricks set in lime moitar) and 
1,030 feet of elhptical masonry of the same kind , the 
whole being plastered as usual, and costing Company’s 
Rs 248-10-0 The kind of bridge, for which it was in- 
tended as a substitute, was to have cost 640 Rupees , the 
tunnel being 24 feet long, the parapets 2" thick, with a 
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road way of 20 foot , and a wafer waj of 10x7 feet, so 
that the difforonoe in point of cost is most strikingly in 
favor of the elliptical bridge 


Extract qf a hotefrom Oaptadt J E- Oldfield, Executive 
Engineer 5th Division Agra, on Majob A. H E. Boileiu's 
TimneJ Dridge for small spans 

The concrete, I am m the habit of nsing, consists of, 
One part, — Well ground mortar , made with knnkur, 
limo, and bnjreo or coarse sand , in the propor 
tion of 1 of the former, to 2 of the latter , — 

One part, — Coarse b^jree or gravel , — 

Two parts, — Well burnt bricks, broken np into pieces 
which would pass through a ring of H inch 
diameter 

The mortar, gravel, and broken brick, to bo intimately 
mixed in small heaps, so as to preserve their relative pro- 
portions throughout the mass Tho mortar should be 
used quickly, as it comes from under tho rollers, and 
never allowed to dry till tho work is complete 

The conorolo may be laid down in layers of from 6 to 
9 inches thick, and beaten with heavy rammore, whilst 
thoroughly wet, and before being allowed to set In case 
of more than one layer being required, tfio lower ono 
should not bo allowed to set before the upper one is added 
Tho bottom of tho excavation may also ho well rammed 
before the conoroto is laid down, should tho soil he com 
prcBSihlo by tho blows of an ordinary rammer 


Agra Gih April 1849 
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INTO. 5. 

CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN BRIDGES. 

Lcitci' No. 4903, dated 5th Octohc) lS49,from Captain E. 

W. S. SCOTT, Secretary I^Iilitary Board, Foj t Wil- 
liam, to the Superintending Engini:er, North Western 

Provinces, respecting the propo<^ed Bridge over the 

RIVER SURJOO at BaGLSHER IN KUMAON. 

Sir, 

With reference to the 2nd paia. of j'onr letter No. 4001, 
dated 26tli April 1849, I am directed by tlie Military 
Board to annex a copy of Mr. Secictary Thornton’s letter 
No. 604, ■with anncxnicnt on the subject of tlic proposed 
bridge over the Surjoo at Bageshcr, and of the intiodiic- 
tion of wooden bridges of large span m the Hills 

2. The Military Board request that your attention and 
that of the Executive Officeis in the North Western Ciicle 
may be directed to the best modes of erecting such Budges. 

3. There is a model m the Militaiy Boaid Ofiice of a 
light wooden biidge, upon a practical and economical 
principle, that appears to offer facilities foi construction 

4 A plan"" drawn from the model, and sufficiently coi- 
rect to enable you to understand the piinciple upon which 
the bridge is put togethei, and of its details, is annexed. 

5. A copy of the descriptive letter which accompanied 
the model is annexed 

6. The bridge may be briefly desciibed to consist of 
planks, the side pieces being formed by vertical diagonals, 
fixed between two longitudinal planks, foimed with bits 
above and below equally strong. 

7. The lower longitudinal planked beams bear the 
sleepers of which the roadway rests. 

8. The sleepers are notched over the planked longi- 
tudinal beams, and hold them at the same distance apai t 
The upper longitudinal planks support nothing except the 
tension in the diagonal side pieces , they give ligidity 

Vide Appendix, 

5 
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and strength to the whole stmetnre, making the fall 
depth of the side pieces or 7 foot (as the cose may be) 
form one resistance to any eide-stross which may tend to 
break the bndge The diagonals between the npper and 
lower plank beams aoi, in a measnro, os the obllqne rods 
of a tension bridge. The roadway is formed by a diago- 
nal planked platform 

9 It depends upon the length of the bridge whether 
intermediate crosa-binderB are necessary 

10 When the span exceeds 20 to 80 feet, the length of 
the bridge is strengthened by a Irame-work which binds 
together the seyeral parts, and makes the stmotnro firm. 

11 The posts of this truss are let over the planked 
pieces, keying them apart and in npnght positions , and a 
strong cross-beam under the roadway, supports the longi 
tndlnal planked side beams, and strengthens the connec- 
tions between them and the npper beams, making the 
whole side piece firm and extending on either side, being 
braced to the tops of the posts by stmts and iron bands. 
In a span of 60 feet two such keying braces are required. 

12 The MiUtary Board request that you will fhlly 
consider the abore principle as apphed to wooden bridges, 
and they authorlre the oonstmetion of a model under 
your superintendence, In order that its strength may be 
tested. 
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Description of the Wooden Bridge ref cried to in the preceding 
letter j enclosed in a communication from Mi. H. Bigge, to 
the Sect etarij Military Boaid, Foit William, forwarding 
model of a Wooden Bi idgc built at Singapoi e. 

The bridge from which the accompanying model is 
taken is one erected at Singapore, on the road leading 
to the north of the town aeioss a small stieam. The 
length of the span hetween the supports is 59 feet, the 
hieadth 10 feet, height of sides 7 feet. Tlie whole is con- 
structed of planks, ivith tlie exception of two posts, at 
either end, and the sleepers on which the roadway platform 
is supported The budge was consti noted by Captain 
Stevenson, M. N I., Executive Officci, from a desciiption of 
an American bridge of somewhat similar, but considerably 
moie complicated natuie (whieh was elected by an Officer 
-U. S. Army), consisting of 9 arches of 130 feet span each, 
and over which tbe tiunpike road is earned on the lower 
level (or that of the bank of the river) while the tiain- 
road of a railway is earned above, forming a double bridge 
of 1170 feet in length. The materials used by Captain 
Stevenson in constructing this novel, if not unique bridge 
at Singapore, were slabs and othei similar planks, &c., 
the lefuse of the timbei-yard, fastened togetliei with 
wooden pins , non-bolts with sciew nuts being used where 
the diagonal planks meet the non ones, one to each, so 
as to bring the fiame togethei in the closest mannei. Be- 
sides these no non was used oi othei material than wood. 

The planks used are 1 inch by 12 or neaily so, and, at 
the ends of the bridge, aie leceived into the supporting 
posts cut out for that purpose, and then pinned together 
The horizontal planks when being placed, lequiie that 
care should be had to prevent their being jointed at the 
same spot, or elsewhere than in the middle space, between 
two of the diagonals, when the joints being accurately 
fitted they are kept in then places by the pins The sleepei s 
are placed apart from each other 10 inches, the dis- 
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tanoe between the diagonal planks being 20 inches , such 
sleepers os are placed between the diagonal are notched, 
flo as tu allow of their ends overlapping the homontal 
planks, and thus form binders to prevent the latter from 
bulging out on any great pressure being applied Over 
these sleepers planks are nailed diagonally to form the 
roadway The diagonal upright planks are pinned together 
at the point of contact, in the centre, as well as above and 
below The roof la a light one of leaves, as generally 
used m the Straits. 

Mr Thompson, Civil Enginber, Singapore, told me he 
was prepared to construct bridges on this principle, 180 
feet span for about Bs. 700 each 

The model Is on a scale of 1 inch to a foot and repre- 
sents therefore a bridge 21 X 12 It has been proved with 
276i tbs placed on it, a trlBe less than 2^ owl which 
caused 16 to yield equal to 8 inohos, hat the model 
received no lajury The expense of such a bridge of the 
very best materials at llfonlmeiin la ahoat Ba. 10 per ran 
ning foot, one of the sixe of the model would cost 
Bs. 198-7-4:, and requiring no greater degree of skill in erect 
ing than that possessed by tho most ordinary description 
of workmen , hence it is likely to prove nseftil in countrios 
where wood abounds, as even should plank not be avail 
able, small trees, if care was taken in fitting them at tho 
points of contact, would answer equally well The traffic 
over the bridge at Singapore is very oonsiderahle Bnf 
fflloee with heavy carts are continually passing and repass- 
ing all day, and had done so for two months ere I loft 
without damage to the bndge in the slightest degree. 

The bridge is a temporary one built to keep open tho 
road, whilst tho pneka ono is being re-hnilt, and hence the 
use of inferior material to save expense , tho cost I belfcro 
did not exceed Es. 60 or 70 
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Xfo. 6. 

Design /o; a Bridge ovo ihe Nerbudda River near 
Jhubbulpoor ; hy Lieut. David Briggs ; Sui veijo)\ 
Jhuhhulpoor and ICawjyfec lioad. 

Specification for ihe consU uciion of a Timber Bridge, 
jvitli stone pters and abutments, aooss the iiver ITerbddda, 
at Gawarie Ghat, 33 miles distant fi om the station of 
JnuBBULPOOR, on the Great Deccan Road. 

1. Length of Bridge. — The Bridge will be 970 feet in 
length, divided into ten bays ; the distance between the 
centres of the piers being 97 feet. 

2. Abutments. — ^Thc south abutment shall bo built 15 
feet, horizontally, and 12 feet vertically into the Bank, 
which is composed of very stiff clay. It shall bebuilt in steps 
towards the lear, so as to give it a batter of 6 inches m 
18, until it has acquired the requisite bieadth of 15 feet , 
below which the foundation will be cariied down 12 feet, 
at an angle of 35°, built in steps of 12 inches wide and 18 
deep, as shown in Fig. 3. The noith abutment will be 
sunk into the bank 15 feet vertically, with a base of 14 
feet, protected in the rear by four steps of 18 inches in 
breadth, and 3 '9" in depth. The face will also be seemed 
by foul steps of one foot each 

3. Piers.— The foundation of each pier shall be sunk 
until it rests either on rock, or such haid compact soil, as 
to place any chance of shifting out of the question. The 
masonry shall be laid in courses of two feet in thickness, 
decreasing in steps of 12 inches wide and 18 high, towards 
♦the level of bed of nver The piers shall be 40 feet 
high, 10 feet wide at foot, and four feet at top ; 28^ feet 
long at bottom and 17 feet at top , having the up-stieam 
face protected by the blocks of stone, composing the 
column, being laid so as to form a cut-water pi ejecting 
one foot. 
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Tho down-Btrcam face -will bo built in ten steps, one 
foot wide and four feet deep (vide Fig 2), so as to form a 
buttress offering the greatest resistance to the volume of 
water rushing down on the pier, as also affording on easy 
means of ascending or descending to any part of the piers 
that may require repair 

4. Matkeiai*. — The whole masonry used will consist 
of blocks of dressed sandstone laid in regular courses , 
tho mortar of stone-lime mixed with nvor sand, in the 
proportion of two measures of the former to five of the 
latter 

6 Tho principle on which the superstmeture of tho 
bridge will be oonstmoted is that entitled the “ double 
truss” Invented in 1836 by Ithiel Town, an American En 
gineer, and that it may be understood how much it is prac 
tised, and how well it answers, I have in Appendix A, 
given a quotation from Mr "Weale s work on bridges, which 
mentions a few of the instances Where the principle baa 
boon snocessfuUy adopted in crossing rivers of great bIm. 

I may here mention that the bridge herein specified shall 
be of Buflflolent strength to bear the weight of on engine 
and train of loaded oarriagee. 

6 The bridge will bo constructed of a double truss on 
each side of the roadway as shown in Fig 8 Each truBS 
will consist of a series of diagonal braces ICT by 8^ inolln 
od at an angle of 47® crossed by anothor series inclined 
at the same angle in an opposite direction, and of a hori 
rental string piece 12^ by'81' on each side, at top and 
bottom , the whole being firmly secured by trenails ofTm 
bool wood inches In diameter * 

Tho height of the truss will be 9 feet , being little less 
than one-tenth of the distanco between the piore. Each 
double truss will bo further strengthened at foot by three 
wall plates, each 14^ by ‘9^ pinned Into the truss fVamos, 
and tho whole secured by iron straps 2^ by passing round 
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botli wall plates, and stung pieces at cvciy ten feet. Fig. 
2 shows the way in which the double trusses will he put to- 
gether with string-pieces between them, and the wall-plates 
at foot, and Fig. 1 gives a horizontal section, showing 
how the trenails connect each string-piece and truss 

At every five feet, tic-heams 9" by 9" will connect the 
lower part of the double truss frames with each other; and 
at every 5 feet on the top of the frames at C,C,C, (erionc- 
ously shown in Fig. 3, as on the fop of the crossing of the 
truss braces at d,d,<7,) floor beams 9" by 9" shall be placed, 
connecting the truss frames together at top. Every se- 
cond floor beam shall extend 3 feet beyond the verge 
of the road-way, to receive the strut ts of the railing stan- 
chions at right angles to the floor beams; and pinned into 
them will be laid road-way beams 7 " by 7 '^ at every 3 feet. 
The flooring will consist of 3 inch planks extending across 
the whole surface of the platform, and two skirting boards 
6 inches high, and 2 inches thick will be set up along the 
edge of the planking, to confine the road metal which will 
be laid on 5 inches thick. 

The railing will be 5 feet high with stanchions 5" by 5'^ 
let into the floor beams and propped up by stout strutts at 
every 10 feet. The stanchions shall be connected togetliei, 
by a top and two diagonal braces of a scantling of 4" by 3'"^. 

7. " Appeoaches — In the estimate I have allowed 15 
feet of wood work on either side for the approaches to the 
bridge, which however will scarcely be necessary, as they 
will be cut out of the solid stiJBF clay. 

8. Desceiption op wood used. — ^All the wood required 
for beams, wall-plates, truss braces, &c., shall consist of 


* ATote.— I had at first intended to enclose the whole wood-work of the 
bridge hy a covering of plank, as represented in Fig 3, but as the ex- 
pense would be very heavy (about Es. 44,000), and I believe incommen- 
surate to the advantages gained, I shall omit any mention of it in this 
speeification. 
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woU Boasonod teak, and the whole of the wood used in tho 
bridge will be steeped m a solution of corrosive snbbinata 
for tho space of 7 days.* All the wood used In this bridge 
will bo out np on tho spot by a saw mill driyon by water, 
of a very ohoap and simple constmotion , a desenpbon 
and plan of which are given in Appendix B 


* yoto.—! hiTO bees deterred flrom prorlsioa In fhl 0 ipeeUIes 

ties Ibr either pelntlsg or payfsff irlth desmier the irood work of the 
bridge bj the written testtmosy of to mtaj experleneed Offleen of the 
Engloeer Department, both In thla oonntry aad lo Wng^and which goei 
toproTO “that palrrtfaig or paying U one of the greatest camses of deeay 
<• In timber m It completely preresta the air from aetlng os the wood," 
thereby keeping all moUtsre within, whiefa of Itaelf Is nlBelent to deeay 
Paper* qftke Rofol Bngitieer*^ not. 9, page SdS. 
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Estimate, ft amed hj Lieut. David Bt iggs, of the probaUe 
expense that would he incurred in building a Bridge of ten 
bays, on the “double truss*' principle, across the River 
Nerbudda at Gawarie Ghat, near Jubbulpoor, on the Great 
Deccan Road; according to the foregoing specification and 
accompanying plan. 

Agra, 22th March, 1850. 


No. 


8877724 

6000 

8000 

1600 

206 

206 

6000 

412 

210 

15916 

2000 

2000 

15916 


Djsscbiption. 


Cubic feet of masonry in abutments 
and piers at Co ’s Es 14-0-0 per V 
100 cubic feet, • ) 

Rg ft. of teak timbers 14'' by 9" ) 
at 0-2-0 per foot, • ) 

Rg ft. of teak string-pieces 12" by 1 
34" at 0-1-6 do, ...j 

Trusses 144' ky 10' by 8" at 0-12-0 ) 
each, ••• 3 

Tie-beams 18' by 9" by 9" at 1-0-0 > 
each, . . i 

Floor beams 22' by 9" by 9" at ) 
1-4-0 each, - ) 

Rg. ft. sleepers 7" by 7" at 0-1-0 1 
per foot, ) 

Braces 10' by 5" by 6" at 0-10-0 1 
each, ••• j 

Iron straps (screws mcluded) 9' by I 
2" by 4" at 2-0-0 each, ^ ••• ) 

Supl ft. of 3"plankmg 16’ 10" wide i 
at 0-3-0 per supl. foot, ... ) 

Eg. ft. of skirting boards 6" by 2" | 
at 0-1-0 per foot, . . i 

Rg ft of rails 6' high with stan--) 
chions 6" by 6" at every 10 feet > 
at 0-8-0 per foot, ... ' 

Supl ft of road metal at 1-8-0 per} 
100 supl feet, . . 3 

Trenails and iron work not included I 
m the above, 3 

“Kyanising” the whole of the wood 1 
work, ... ... 3 


CoMPAnr’s Rupees. 


Rs As. 

p. 

12,428 

13 

3 

750 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 

257 

8 

0 

375 

0 

0 

257 

8 

0 

420 

0 

0 

2,984 

4 


126 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

238 

11 

10 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 


Total Co.’s Rs , 
Total, Contmgencies, at 6 per cent , 

Total Co ’s Rs , 


Rs. As. P, 


23,492 13 1 


23,492 13 1 
1,124 10 3 


24,617 7 4 


This includes the fitting and setting-up of all the wood-work. 


6 
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APPENDIX A. 

DOUBLE TBUBS BBIDOES. 

The following is quoted from the description given^of 
“the double truss” bridges in M> 'Wealea work — ^ 

"In America there ore already many of thes^ bridges ^ 
“on a scale of magnitude truly gigantio, among the most 
**important of these is the one erected by the celebrated 
“Engineer, Moncure Boblnson, Esquire, for carrying^ the 
“Biohmond and Petersburgh Railway across the falls of’ 
“James’ Elver at Biohmond. The length ^of this bridge^ 
“ across the river is 2,900 feet, and the trasses are sup- 
“ported on eighteen granite pillars, the distances between^ 
*‘the piers varying from 180 to 15S feet The piers are 
“founded on the granite rock over which the rapids flow 
“Their height above the sarfeoe of the water is 40 feet, 
“and they are earned up with a batter of 1 mob in 2 feet 
“vertioal, up to this height of 40 feet above^ tho water, 
“where their dimensions at top are 4 foot in breadth by 
“18 in length- The flewr in this bndge is on ,the top ^ of' 
“the truss frames, and tho dopth of thoee being 20 feet, 
“the road way is carried horizontally across Ihe Biver’ at 
“an elevation of 60 feet above tho water This bridge 
“was completed In September, and its cost was about 
“£ 24,200 sterling In odditioa to this groat workjOnjMr 
“Towns principle, exeoutod by Mr Moncure Eobinson, 
“may 1)0 mentioned another on the samo principle across 
“tho Busquehonnah, 2,200 foet in length with spans jOf 
**220 feet, besides several others. Those bridges may bo 
** oonstmoted of any kind of timber, ^ however sof^ provid 
“cd planks of about 27 feet In length can bo sawed ont 
**of it while pino, spruco, and poplar, have boon ex^on ^ 
**Blvoly used In Amonca, hut oak is objected toj on oeSjount ^ 
“of its tendency to spnng or nmrp, if not well soasdnod.” ’ 
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APPENDIX B. 

\T2RTICAL SAW-JIILD. 

The auucxcd sketch of a cheap aud simple vertical saw- 
mill, iu common use in America, will show the means I 
intend employing in cutting up the- large quantity of timber, 
I sTiall require iu the construction of the work above treat- 
ed of. The following references to the sketch will make 
the whole construction perfeety clear. A, the dam, form- 
ed of squared logs ^resting against a standard 12" by 12" 
strutted from the rear ; the dam being filled to the requisite 
height by a bed from the Nerbudda : provision being made 
to carry off the surplus water. B is the sluice, 5 feet 
broad, 18 inches high, and 4 inches thick j which, when it 
is wanted to work the saws, is raised, and admits the water 
into the trough C, to the wheel D, whose outer diameter is 
only 5 feet, in order that the velocity of the water may 
give it as many revolutions as possible, consistent with the 
necessary power, and thus enable the saws to make as 
many strokes as thb wheel makes revolutions. The length 
of the wheel is 5 feet. E, a crank on the wheel-shaft, to 
which is fixed the connecting rod P, (which is fixed to the 
bottom of the saw-frame G,) which, carrying the saw or 
saws, runs up and down between the standards, having an 
alternating motion communicated to it, to the extent of the 
double length of the crank-arm. E, K, is the log to be 
cut. It is mounted on the frame L, which has a rack d, d, 
fixed upon its under surface, and which is supported by the 
rollers a, a, a. The pinion N, on the axis of the wheel 
M, works in the rack , and according as the wheel moves 
forward and backward works the frame towards or away 
from the saws. Motion is communicated to the wheel by 
the pall Cf c, (which may be lifted out of gear, when, ne- 
cessary, by the rope and ring H), and the other end of 
which is pinned into one of the holes in the arm of the 
bent lever 0. This lever is moved backwards and forwards 
by the rod e, which is jointed to the bent-iod P, fastened 
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at one end to the frame of the bnilding, and at the other 
to the frame carrying the saws. In this mill I intend 
nalng three saWB at once Almoet all the parts which In 
this sketch are shown aa of Iron, may be made of hard 
wood , and I beliero that the null may be set agoing for 
abont 400 Es. At a very moderate oaloulatlon. It may, with 
the assiBtance of two coolies, saw np 2,000 rannlng feet of 
timber per diem 
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No. 7. 

DURABILITY OP TBIBER USED IN FORMING 

BRIDGES. 

I. — ^Extract CParagraphs 83, 84 and 85) op a Despatch 

PR03I THE nONORARLE THE CoURT OF DIRECTORS, DATED 
ISth February 1850, enquiring nnth reference to the con- 
struction of tn'O Bridges, hctivccn BorciUij and Budaon what 
Xirccaution'i had hcen tahen to piotcct the timber from white 
ants and dry rot. 

Para. 83. “ These bridges arc to he eoustructed partly 
of timber; the object of the Committee of the Bareilly 
Road Fimd being to open communications throughout the 
District as quickly as possible, winch, from the cheapness 
and abundance of timber, they expect to accomplish with- 
in throe years. 

84. “ The practice of forming bridges composed partly 
of timber, has in some eases, as appears from the letter of 
the Secretary of the Local Committee, dated 20th February 
1847, effected a saving of three-fourths in the cost of their 
construction as compared with masonry bridges, and they 
are found fully equal to the heaviest traffic. 

85. “ This is satisfactory ; but we should wish to be in- 
formed what method has been adopted in order to protect 
the timber from the ravages of the white ant and dry rot 


II. — ^Report, dated 3rd May 1850, addressed to Govern- 
ment, N. W. P., BY Henry Pidcock, Esquire, C. S, 
Commissioner of the Rohilcund Bivision. 

Sm, 

Having circulated to the Vice-President of the several 
Road Fund Committees of this Division, the Extract 
paras. 83 to 85 of a Despatch from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, received witli your letter No. 447, 
dated 15th February last, I have now the honor to trans- 
mit their replies. 
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2 It tvill bo obsorrod that nameroufl bridges, partly of 
masonry and partly of timber, , bare boon , oonstraotod In j 
this Dirision, and that although no preoaatlons hare boon; 
taken, In ordorto protect the timber from the ravages /of 
tho white ant and dry rot, beyond the common application 
of rosin, arsenio and oil, it doesmot appear to bare SOS' 
tained any iijnry i 1 

8 Host of these bridges hare been recently oonstmet-f 
ed. There are, bowerer, two referred to by the ShabJ^ 
hanpore Oommlttee as haring exuted for very long periods 
withoDt any apparent if^niy to their .timbers , one from 
1747 'a- the other from 1819 j i i ' 

4. White ants will not, I bellere, attack any sahstanoe 
that is not in a state of repose, and the secority of the tim 
her In the bridges referred to, is, I hare no doQbt,fma^n^y 
to be attribated to the rihratory motion oornmnnicated tO(| 
It by the constant use* of the bridgan Of conrse, none 
bat the hardest and darkest colored portion of^ the timber, 

IS employed in tho constniotion of snoh bridges < 


’ » \ 

in. — ^liBTTKE daUd ICth April 1850, /ropt J ^ Basites, 
EsquibiC, 0 8., SffCTftary to the Bimi FundiOommiltee^qf 
the Shedif^utupore District, to H. Pidooo^^Esq., 0 S., 
Cowmisrioner of the Jiohilcund Division, 

Sm, 

In reply to yoar Oircnlar No 9, dated the 16th Fehro 
ary last, forwarding copy of a letter from Goremmont, 
with copy of its onolosnre, the Committee wonld beg to 
state that no prorlsion has been mado to protect the tim 
bors used in their bridges from either the ranges of the 
white ants or the efleots of the dry rot, beyond what is 
commonly applied, viz,, a composition of rosin, orsonlo 
and oil, boiled together* 


t 
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2. At the same time, they wonUl remark, that thoic are 
many bridges, within tiic inimcdiatc vicinity of this city, 
built on this principle, mr.,' of combination of masonry 
and timber, whicli, though they have been built for many 
3 'carB, have yet, as far as thfc eye can judge, their timbers 
quite sound and entire : for fexample, — 

I. A small bridge, combining masonry and timber in 
the Kukia mohulla, near to ^the Mudra Khcl Chokey, said 
to have been built by Akhooii Moolla Jubbar Khan, in the 
year 1747. ^ 

n. The large bridge ovlir the Kunout, built by Hu- 
kcera Mchdee in the year 1819. In this, the timbers have 
been proved quite sound, when during the last year, the 
shape of the centre arch wa^ lessened. 

ni. Those belonging to the old Lodhipoor bridge, when 
broken up in the year 1846. ' Besides these, there are in 
the district many others. | 

3. Facts pro\dng, perhap^, that protection is afforded 
to these timbers, from the ravages of the white ants, by 
the vibration caused by the passage of wheeled convey- 
ances, &c. Of the effects of ^ the dry rot, but little fear 
need be entertained ; provided a careful selection of the 
timber is made, and all those] in which the slightest ap- 
pearance of a white vein is visible be discarded. 
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2ffo a 

POOLGOOZUH BRIDGE m JODNPOEE. 

('dat&f£3r^ January, ISS2J,di/M 0 Omni? 
key, Esq^ OoIIeetor and MagUtratt <if Bcmtu, onihera 
toraiion qf iht Poolgooiue Bhidge, crossing ths BcBHi. 

NVIfDSBj XT R ggiPIM. 

This bridge waa bnllt in the Hejira year 063 , the letters 
Id the Persian oharaoter forming the ohronogranL 
The materials were fhraished from an ancient Hindoo 
temple, the alto of which is still traceable, which waa de- 
molished by the Moosnlmana 
When this district came under the British OoTemmen^ 
the bridge was In a Tory dllspldated condition, and it ap- 
pears to have preTioosly glYen way at the same place 
\^ere the accident oocnrred whleh has led to the present 
alteration and restoratioD of the stmctnrfi. 

I find that in 1797, A. d U^jor General Garstin (who 
hnilt the large bridge orer the Boma at Benares) submitted 
an esthnate for its repair, amounting to Hs. 16,418 , 

The amount was considered so large that it was dis 
allowed, and occarional tridmg repairs were given, until 
ju D 1816, when Captain McPherson submitted an estlmaio 
amounting to Ra» 9,977, which received the sanction 
of the Governor Genera^ by minute, dated Jst bTovamber, 
1816 

This sum was expended in patching up the stone woric, 
and in conitruoting a supplementary bridge of brick work 
consisting of three archei^ twelve ibet span each, the 
position of which will ho seen by reference to the Han 
Ko 1 

Thotainsof 1847 were unusually heavy The floods camo 
down the stream In a volome of water of unprecedented 
force and quantity, and being pent up by the infulBclent 
escape afforded by the narrow waterways, the element ex- 
panded out for on extent of 3,760 feet, forced a way for 
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ilsclf beyond tlic brick bridge, making a gap in tbe earlji 
of 100 feet wide, and 20 deep. At the same time, the 
confined stream, being about 10 feet biglicr on the upper 
side of the bridge, fell over the lower or down stream side, 
in a cascade ; tearing and carrying with it the parapets, 
and in some places, one or two courses of stone. The 
rickety nodding pier, repaired by Captain McPherson, gave 
way, and left the unsupported roadway standing, — as shown 
in Major Kittoe’s drawing of the injuiy, Plan No. 2. 

I submitted a report to tbe Commissioner. His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor, by a Icttci dated 14th January, 
1848, sanctioned such immediate measures as would repair 
the damage at a moderate sum. The Superintending 
Engineer called for my opinion, and a rough plan and 
estimate. Major Kittoe obligingly furnished me with a 
design for throwing the two contiguous arches into one, 
by retaining the lesser arcs, and continuing the lines of 
the larger until they intersected each other or met. This 
was submitted with an estimate , and Major Laughton 
also formed an estimate, and submitted a design for rais- 
ing the entire structure, by removing every alternate pier, 
at a probable cost of Ks. 23,000. Eventually Major Boileau 
placed an assignment of Es 2,000 at my disposal. 

But in this correspondence we had reached the month 
of April, and it was impossible to turn the arch before the 
setting in of the rains My attention was therefore diiect- 
ed to the removal of the sunken pier and the dangerous 
suspended causeway, over which heavy caits still conti- 
nued to pass, without its giving way. Small blasts of 
powder were used, and as much material as possible re- 
moved by crowbars and wedges. 

Nothing however could move the stones of the pavement. 
At length, by larger and more numerous mines, the mass 
gave way ; and it was found that the difficulty of removing 
the stones was caused by the lateral pressure of the mason- 
ry, foi, directly the loadway (which acted as a wedge 

7 
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gave vra>, the third old arch cracked and opened, and the 
pier leaned over about two and a half inches 

All that waa done this year (1848), therefore, was to 
form a dam of earth above and below the two first old 
arches, to bale out water, and to repair and give a now 
footing to the eastern abatmeot. In order to afford a cross 
mg for passengers and light carts, a timber causeway was 
constructed, by uprights placed on the sunken pier and 
stont horizontal beams placed with their end resting on the 
dismantled pier and abutment This answered admirably, 
and fostained the pier, keeping it in position. At the same 
time, all matenala were collected during the rains, pre 
parationa were made for operations in the dry season and 
610 stones for the •voussoirs of the arch were procnred from 
Chunar A well platform was constructed, and the 
arch in its exact size drawn oo and each stone shaped 
accordingly The stones wore arranged and numbered so 
that they were ready for fixing m permanent position 

The first arch vras completed by June^ 1849 Before 
removing the centring, Major Kittoe attempted with a lever 
to thrust back the protruding masonry of No 3 arch, and 
Was partially successful 

The cost of the work was fis 2,847 An additional sum 
ofRs 1,636 was assigned to me by the Superintending 
Engineer, on 9th June, 1849 

A report was subnuttod, dated 6th August, 1849, and as 
I bad Es 1,292 left in hand, Mi^Jor BoUean sanctioned 
the application of the same measures to tho next two 
arches 

In the year 1860, the next two arches wore converted 
into one, and Es. l,475-13-4i expended. Tho perfect feasl 
bility of the proposed alteration was thns shown. It must 
be confessed, that considering the rickety condition of tho 
pier, the nndertakmg was hazardous and auoccss doubt 
fhL Lieutenant Colonel Goodwin visited and inspected 
the work, and pronounced his unqualified approval 
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I reported progress to him m a letter, 2s^o. 340, dated 
14th November, 1850, and recommended the application 
of the principle to the entire structure. The entire expendi- 
' ture up to the stage having been Rs. 3,820-13-8, 1 applied 
for Rs. 4,000 more to complete the entire work. Government 
called for the Commissioner's opinion, which was sub- 
mitted on the 2,0th December 1850 , and eventually m Janu- 
ary, 1851, the' Government sanctioned the required sum. 

In the meantime, I had so far anticipated orders as to 
have the waterways filled up with well-rammed earth, and 
the work of demolition commenced. I was then taken sud- 
denly ill, and compelled to leave for sea The overseer 
hitherto employed was Ramphul, the Road Committee's 
mason. Mr. Gubbins vigorously entered on the work, and 
placed Mr. Stafford to superintend it, and the next two 
arches were turned, and parapets completed, by the follow- 
ing August. The cost of these two arches, and complet- 
ing the half, according to Major Kittoe's design, was 
Rs. 2,256-15-9^. 

The entire outlay has been Rs. 6,077-13-6. The Bridge 
IS 280 feet long and 35 feet broad, inclusive of parapets, 
which are each one foot nine inches thick. 

The following is the estimated amount of work done — 
Stotie Woik. Cubic feet TotaX 

1st. Arch Feet 55x35x11=3369 

2nd. do. do 46x35x11=2818 

3rd. do. do 40x35xl|=2450 

4th. do do. 35x35x11=2144 

10781 


Spandi ils. 

Ist. Upstream, 330x 7x1^ = 3465 
2nd. Down do 331 X 7x1^ = 3475 

' 6940 


Bi ick work safety at dies of double brick. 


1st 

Arch 

50x32x2 = 

3200 

2nd 

do , 

46 X 32 X 2 = 

2944 

3rd 

do , 

40x32x2 = 

2560 

4th 

do , 

35x32x2 = 

2240 


1094 
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FiUlfxg behind (he shoxdderg qf the areJtef 

245 X 28X 4= 81860 


Tometi at (he wingg 


87X SOX 8« 

PareptU 

lit 294x4iXl}- 5316 

2nd 331X41X1}« 2606 

GMord Ra<m 

2 W*lli 20 each 40x12x 2 - 960 
2 Do 24 do 48x12 x 2-1162 2112 
Floor of ditto, 192 

Boof and terracing, 884 


Footing to Ecuiem abutment 
14X4X86, 


8330 


4921 


2688 

1960 


Grand Total, Onblo feet, 72924 

Casting fraetiona ont of aooonnt, the rate per 100 onblo 
feet will be Ra. 8-6 For«tono-work,tbeExeoutire Offloer^i 
ratci are Be. SO the 100 cable feet , and, therefore, I trnst 
Goremment will be satUfied with the socount rendered 
of onr stewardship 

From 1847 np to the end of Januaiy, 1,61,876 oonvlcta 
have been employed, the cost of whose labor would be 
Eb. 16,146 A very great proportion of the wort bas 
been eiecnted by prisoners They made four lakhs of 
bricks, dog all the lime kimknr, did all the hard manual 
labor, including tho work of demolition, — the heaviest 
of all , and hence this great puhllo work has been execot 
ed at so small a cost to the State. 

Mr Stafford, our overseer, has, by the orders of Govern 
ment, 57th October, 1861, received a well merited gratnity 
of Bt. BOO 

Justice to the head mason, Bampbnl, who was oxoloilvely 
employed, under my supervision, in executing tho most 
difficult and treacherous part of tbe bridge, compels me 
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here to notice the very important part he took in the work. 
He showed the way, and I trust his great services may he 
acknowledged. 

I should hardly have ventured to undertake so great a 
work, could I not have relied, in any difficulty, on the 
willing and estimable services of Major Kittoe, superin- 
tending the building of the new Benares College To his 
exquisite taste, the pubhc is indebted for the permanency of 
a structure of the utmost importance in a commercial point 
of view. In enlarging it, the original character has been 
maintained, while two-thiids of increased waterway, be- 
yond the original amount, having been afforded, there is 
every reason to believe that it will remain for years a 
monument of his genius. Whenever required, and his 
particular duties permitted his doing so, he came over ; 
and during my absence last year, his visits were more 
frequent, and he directed the work by instructions to the 
European overseer. 
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Wo. 9. 

BRIDGE OVER THE OOJHLA NULLAH, WEST OF 
THE TOWN OF MIRZAPORE. 

Letter dated 2nd June 1852, from E A. Reade, Esq , Com- 
missioner of the Benares Division, addressed to the Secretary 
to Govei nment, Noi th Westet n Provi7ices. 

Sm, 

At the request of Major Kittoe, I have the honor 
to transmit his addiess to you, No 40, dated 28th ultimo, 
with a report on the bridge constructed by him over the 
Oojhla Nullah, a short distance west of the town of Mirza- 
pore, 

2. A report of this undertaking was submitted through 
the Sudder Board of Revenue, under date 23rd July 1851, 
No. 187, for the purpose of eliciting the confirmation of 
Government to the arrangements made on account of the 
land appropriated under Regulation I, 1824 for the ap- 
proaches to the bridge, and the sanction of Government 
was conveyed in Mr. Secretary Thornton’s letter No 8169, 
dated 5th September following. 

3. The bridge itself has been completed entirely from 
Major Kittoe’s design under the supervision of the Local 
Agents, principally Mr. W. E Money and J. B Higginson 
the delicate operations having been reserved till such time 
as Major Kittoe could leave the pnncipal work on which 
he has been employed at Benares and visit Mirzapore 

4. The shops, however, on the approaches, I should 
remaik, are not yet completed. They are progressing 
under Mr. Money’s superintendence, but I imagine there 
will be no flanking towers This is immaterial. The 
opus qperandum has been the bridge. It is complete, and 
has home a severe test; for, it should be remarked, that, 
on the occasion referred to in the concluding part of Maj’or 
Kittoe’s report, a large portion of the Grand Trunk Road 
on the opposite side of the Ganges was swept away. 
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6 Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to 
the style, or tho prlnoiple of its constmction, the OoJhU 
bridge is nndonbtedly a great pnblio improvement, and 
promises to be lasting 


No n. — Letter dated 2Sth May 1852, frcm Majoe 1L Kjttoe, 
Archiieet, Benartx College, addreettd to the Secretary tt 
Oovemaxent, North TFettem Provinces 
Sm, 

I do myself the honor to forward the accompany 
mg Plana and Report npon the new bridge lately construct 
ed firom my design and under my superintendence, and at 
the expense of Mahnnt Pnrsaram Geer, over the Oojhla 
Nullah at Miixapore 

2 The importance of this work may be considered 
great in several points of view First, in the ntillty of the 
bndge itself, being over a dangerous wsterconise, inter 
secting one of the greatest thoroughfares in the vieinlty of 
the city of Hlrupore , being on the high road to Allaha 
bad, Bewah and Slrsa, not to mention its connecting the 
town of Blndaohul, to which thousands flock dally Next, 
in tho Buecessfol result of an experiment, as regards the 
construction of bridges, after a plan to which, I believe, I 
may lay claim of being the originator one by which a 
great saving of expenditure is effected, and stability on 
sured 

8 I have forwarded two sets of plans , the smaller for 
your office, and tho larger for submission to tho HonTiIo 
the Court ofDireetorB should His Honor the Lloatenant 
Governor see fit to accede to my reqnost*that they should 
bo so forwarded* 

4* I have to remark that as yet the bridge-head and 
shops are only in course of construction , tho Ilahont seem 
mg undecided as to fhmlshlng reqalsite fbnds I shoald 
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here mention that the outlay on the bridge itself barely 
amounted to thirty-five thousand rupees, being five thou- 
sand above the original estimate, which howevei was fram- 
ed for a less quantity of masonry than has been found re- 
quisite. 


No. m. — Repo) t on the Oojhla Bridge by Major M. Kittoe, 

Ai clntect. 

In the early part of 1848, after the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor General Lord Hardinge had visited Mirzapoie, 
and had conferred dresses of honor and letters of compli- 
ment upon some of the wealthy and public spirited native 
merchants, on account of the elegant buildings in then 
own style, with which they had adorned the city, I chanced 
to go with Mr. Wigram Money, to see the old fort of 
Kuntet, near Bindachul (Vindhyachur), and had to cross 
the great Oojhla Nullah, which debouches into the Ganges 
above the town. 

2. The banks aie precipitous, and their descent and 
ascent very steep and dangeious ; and dining the lains 
the load was often closed foi days on account of the vio- 
lence of the torient, by which hundreds of lives were 
formerly lost. The whole of the diainage of the countiy 
from the foot of the hills, for miles round, passes through 
this outlet, and comes down sometimes instantaneously 
and carries every thing before it. 

3. I suggested to Mr. Money the gieat advantage of a 
bndge. He asked me if I considered it practicable; which 
I did. He told me that many years ago, Rs. 38,000 had 
been given by a native gentleman for that purpose, but 
that the Engineer Officers consulted, pronounced a masonry 
work to be impracticable, and wished to have a suspension 
biidge, which the native refused to subscribe to as being 
peiishable. 


8 
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4. Mr Money, ever ready to promote ufleful nnderUk 
ingB, aaked me to put my Ideas on paper We went lome 
way np the nnllah examining the badks both above and 
below A sheet of country paper was sent for and a reed 
pen and inl^ I made a sketch of the banks and nullah, 
and measured the span at a convenient spo^ and then 
sketched a bridge of three arches, little differing from the 
present structure, 

5 I subsequently, at Mr Money's request, prepared a 
small colored drawing and gave a rough estimate , and 
in leas than a week fVom that date Mahunt Forsuram 
Geer had promised to build , and had placed Bs 10,000 
at OUT disposaL We at onoe commenced operations and 
carried them on under the superintendence of an old Euro- 
pean pensioner, as overseer, and under the care of Mr 
Honey, M%)or Stewart, Hr 0 Hamilton and other gentle 
men who took a lively interest In the work, which I visited 
as often as was necessary to instruct as to the course of 
operations , and thus has this great structure been carried 
on to completion. 

6 There are few undertakings in this world that are 
carried through smoothly, and without dlfQoulties of some 
kind or another Many are indeed projected, but arc 
either stopped short at the very oommoncement, or at a 
more advanced stage, and such are the constant and on 
foreseen changes In this land of sickness and uncertainty, 
that it may bo oonflidored wonderfU any thing ever reaches 
completion. Our work now under review has not been 
an exception to the general rule. However, “ all s well 
that ends well," and the greater the obstructions, the 
greater the satisfaction in having overcome them. 

7 My first operation was to dig trial shafts in etch 
bank, which were sunk twenty five feet , in fact twenty 
three below the mud and water mark of the dry season, 
and many tinder the lowest &II of the Ganges, distant 
200 yards more or less A stiff clay, with branches of 
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bine kimker interspersed, was found uniformly to this 
depth; therefore theie was no apprehension on account 
of the abutments and of the eastern piei. We dug our 
foundations to 17 feet below the water-mark, and posited 
our first course on the hard clay. The western pier, how- 
evei, had to be carried deeper, as the clay was not as firm 
at the same depth. We had but little difficulty as the 
water was easily baled out with baskets and well-buckets 
and the clay being so firm generally that the slips were 
few. Our material, I should remark, has been stone and 
kunker lime throughout. 

8. Our work was exceedingly easy up to the spring of 
the aiches, a height of 42 feet from the level of the lowest 
water-mark and above the foundation ; which, as I have 
shown, averages 17 feet lower, — total 59 feet to the spring 
of the arches : the spread up and down stream being 44 
feet, and sideways 15 feet. 

9. The piers and abutments are built on the batter, 
with 5 inch off-sets at every 10 feet, and half an inch in 
the foot batter. The first three steps, counting from the 
foundation, upper course (which is 16 feet) are 10 each 
(as stated above), and the fourth 12 feet, with no batter, 
except to the cut-waters. At this level the ribs spring 
from skewbacks cut out of solid blocks of stone. 

10. The arches of this bridge are segmental, pointed, 
the radius of the arcs being 56 feet ; the versed sine or 
rather rise, being near one-third or 15 feet for the two 
side arches of 50 feet span each, and 20' for the centre 
arch, which is 60 feet span. The construction of these 
arches is one of the peculiar features of this bridge. 

11. I will here digress to explain that in 1845, when 
Executive Officer on the Grand Trunk Koad at Sherghattee, 
I projected several large bridges, larger than had yet been 
attempted in this country, which, though not favorably 
received by the Superintendent, were sanctioned by the 
Military Board. This sanction gave me confidence. I 
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bad already arched three largo bridges , two strictly ao* 
cording to Mijor WUlia'a plan of oentenng, and one partly 
on blfl and partly npon a modification which ciroumstanoes 
snggeated and rendered neoeBsary, thongb dlsapprored of 
•at the time by that Officer I attended personally on each 
work in snceeasioDj and took careful and minute notice 
of every thing of the effect of each plam For, being op- 
poBod to snoh earthen centerings as Mi^or 'Wlllia made, I 
was desirous of being able to show that my aversion was 
founded on something moro than mere caprice and idle 
theory What I observed convinced me of the unsafe 
nature of pure earthen eentenngs in general, and of an al 
most equal uncertain^ with snoh wooden framings as at 
best could he made in this country, except at an enor 
mons expense of tune and labor, with still the certainty of 
the effect of the climate on them* This effect might pos 
mbly ruin a work, such as a bridge with arches of large 
span, which would, under most favorable circumstances, 
require more than half a month to turn the arches. For, 
-the most seasoned timber and the soundest work win as^ 
curedly be affected by the climate, and shrink and cast 
and cause the arches to crack above the spring, and fur 
-ther forward, more or leas, according to the dryness of the 
season On the Trunk Bead in partioalar, whore time 
was an object, the neoesalty for some safe plan becamo 
-the greater I therefore gave the subject deep thought. 

12 I first of all introduced a new plan of construction 
by which either the whole or parts of a groat bndge might 
bo arched without danger , for, although the theory Is 
that, as the itabili^ of a bridge depends npon its abut' 
ments, It is necessary to soeare all the piers in their posi 
tion by the centering, and to turn all the arches at one and 
the same time, or at least not to romovo the centerings 
till all are Icwkod and the presiuro secured on the abat* 
ments, I found thot the practice was somewhat difihront 
from the theory There woro canses which -oporatod in 
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modification. In all ivorks these may he few or many. 
To watch, discover and meet these, is the great requisite 
for an Executive. Se who merely goes to work, book in 
Jiand, depending alone on that, will find himself often in 
embarrassment. 

13. The plan I allude to was that of dividing the whole 
span to be bridged into several divisions, and constructing 
larger piers of sufficient strength, and of such form as to 
enable them to act as abutments in themselves, to sustain 
the pressure of the separate portions For instance, -the span 
of the Mohunna torrent was 539 feet from abutment to abut- 
ment at the spring of the arches, of which there were seven 
of 65 feet span each, with a versed sine of one-fifth, their 
shape being plain segmental. I divided this space into three 
portions ; the centre of three, and the sides of two arches 
each. The smaller spiers which were (like the large) 
battered, measured ten feet at the top, the large piers 12 
feet, and the Stirlings or cut-waters had a much greater 
spread, being more acute at their base and gradually de- 
creasing up to the level of the springs (or skewbacks) 
from whence they assumed an octagonal form, the same 
as those of the Oojhla, as in plan No. 1.^ 

This plan proved perfectly successful, though it had a 
severe tnal, both as to time, heavy floods, and the clumsy 
proceedings of the inexperienced persons employed after 
I was removed, and whose names now figure on a stone 
labletf as the builders of the bridge ; a fact I feel it due 
lo myself, thus pubHcIy to put on record. I must here 
add, that the piers and abutments up to the springs of the 


* Vide Appendix. 
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arches wore eiocntod for the most part under my Imme* 
diate Bupemslon, and it was in preparing for the arohing 
that the idea of ribbed arches, suoh ai 1 hare constructed 
in the Oojhla, occurred to mo , and it was my intention to 
have done my best (though opposed) to try the experiment 
in the nine-aroh bridge 1 had designed for the npper 
Baraka, near Burhee, where 1 had opened a quarry of an 
excellent stone well suited for the experiment 
14. For turning the arches of the Qowamo bridge, the 
piers of which had been already built by Lient Beadle, 
when Assistant to Uajor WUlis, I tried and snooessfiilly, 
to meet the evil of the contraction of both wooden and 
earthen oenterings, by turning an arch of a single brick 
over the surface of the first moulds, and that too, with 
unbumt bncks, over which I pnt a thin coating of good 
cement to gauge more easily and to prevent indentation 
and consequent Irregulan^ of the Intrados of the arches 
(which were of rubble masonry), by their sinking into the 
wetted clay For the HohannB, I had prepared burnt 
bricks for the same purpose, as the unbumt bricks would 
not have answered, intending to turn an arch of li feet (one 
and a half hnok) over my lower centering It was then I 
conceived the idea of oonstmoting ribs of cut-stone which 
were to bo turned one by one on s firm framo which should 
he loosened and shiAed from place to place , a single frame 
might thus servo for the whole bndge. I had hut two 
doubts to trouble me, and they were Is^— The possible 
consequence of the pressure when the arches should have 
been earned up for about one-third of the way , 2ndJy, 
whether the ribs would be strong enongh in themselves 
to sustain the pressure till the areh being turned above 
them should be looked, and the strain thus finally removed 
The remit of the experiment tried on the Oojhla bridge, 
has shown that, with proper preeantioai to meet these 
difficulties (which wore not imaginary) the theory a* well 
ns the practice has been correct. 
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In. I now proceed to explain both. 

In the three arches turned, three dificronf kinds of cen- 
terings were used; the circumstances being difierent in 
each foundation requiring such. The western opening 
had the solid bank upon which two rows of battered piers 
of cuicha pucka work were raised, strengthened with trans- 
verse bars of wood, built into the pillars and jammed firm 
against the pier and abutment. Some larger and stronger 
timbers were placed on the level of the springs of the arch, 
and diagonal laj'crs were set, upon which a mud and 
brickwork form was made. Over this an arch of one and 
a half brick was turned (say fifteen inches), on the back 
of which again a thin coat of cement was well laid and 
gauged to the form of the arch, and lines for placing the 
ribs were marked off. Upon this the ribs were at once 
fitted They arc formed of cut-stone voussoirs, 24 inches 
deep and 22 inches wide, and averaging 8 inches thick, 
wth their lower edges chamfered. The four ribs being 
locked the arching commenced with large slabs of stone, 
averaging m length 2' to 2' 4" in breadth and 4" thick; 
the outer stones projecting near two feet beyond the outer 
nbs, and the outer edges of the voussoir being chamfered 
the same as those of the ribs. The chamfering of course 
was a mere matter of ornament. Every alternate vous- 
soir on the outer face was in length only to the centre of 
the rib, so as to break joint, the next stone coming in the 
same course inwards, reaching from the centre of the 
outer rib to the centre of the space between the second 
and the third rib, counting inwards, the remainder of the 
work breaking joint in a similar way."^ By this means the 
work became thoroughly bonded together, without the use 
of destructive iron clamps. The same plan was followed 
in all three arches, the stones being only roughly dressed. 
In the Western or first arch turned, the overseer disre- 
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garded my instructions to nso great care in bringing up 
bis ooursea of masonry on both sides at the same time, 
nnd as near equal as could be, and to load the crown of 
tho nbs with heavy stonos placed on a platform of tim-- 
hers, <3co He ran up the eastern half somewhere near 16 
feet, when, as a natural consequence of unequal pressure, 
the arch opened a little above the spring, and the nbs 
were thrown up*, "for, I shoold here observe that through 
the dryness of the weather the centering had contracted 
and parted from the ribs fbll } of an inch generally, and 
at the point even more f They pressed on the east side, 
and but for the dimness of the props and oonstmotion of 
the centering, the arch would have been destroyed and tho 
pier possibly thrown out of the perpendicular I was sent 
for and took measures for remedying the evih I stopped 
work at the east side and turned the west to a greater 
height, taking care also to see the platform put up well 
laden with stones. By degrees the sroh resumed its pn>> 
per shape, and was finally looked without frirther aocidenk 
The arch had oraoked at the hannoh and the centre vous- 
Bolrs were opened 

16 In taming tho eastern arch more attention was 
paid to my instructions. Tho centering had contracted 
eonfliderably, so that the ribs were parted from it Tho 
loading on the crown was not quite snfflolont, consequent* 
ly three voussoirs on eithar aide tho key-stone opened 
about 1 of on inch or leas each, and a slight crack showed 
itself at the haunches , no more than the natural conse- 
quence of tho compression of tho vonssolrs of tho ribs and 
a consequent depression or lessening of the liso. Ko 
sooner were the key stones driven than tho crack at tho 
haunch closed. I will hero mention that I always build 
Dp a portion of tho spandrils so as to bo able to keep a 
constant snppfy of lime water flooded. This not only 
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prevents the work drying too quickly, hut the lime-water 
fill-^ in to all crCMcc^, and ciystaluing adds greatly to 
tiic strength. 

17. By the time these two arches ^^crc completed and 
work well on upon the gicat centre arch, (for the ribs of 
which, wooden frames? * of licax}’’ ‘Jaul timber wcic made 
under my o\mi eye at Benares and bcnt to Mirzapore) the 
rains set in and the river began to rise, llowevci, I felt 
great confidence in my contrivances, and by this time the 
obstinate and conceited old man, who had objected to my 
plans as new^ f.inglcd, w'as dismissed for insolence and 
insubordination, and an actnc, steady, ivilling lad put in 
his place, a young soldier (a pensioner on account of his 
wounds) a person wdio pretended to no knowledge, and 
was content to do 0*5 he w'as bid, and that most checi fully. 
With this young man’s help our w'ork progicsscd famously, 
and soon ended in the mo'?t satisfactoiy mannci Mi 
Bromley paid the greatest attention to all instiuctions and 
showed the lively interest he took in tins ticklish under- 
taking, by constant care and by taking daily (even moie 
frequently) notes of the cflects pioduccd Not a crack of 
any kind showed itself, either in the ribs 01 at the hunches. 
The platform was loaded, and the load added to when 
the slightest flaw was fancied. As the two sides of the 
arch appi cached the centre, the load was decreased by 
using the stone for the building, and thus this grand and 
interesting experiment was earned thiough. The iibs may 
here and theie barely have touched on the centerings, but 
there could have been no piessure, as the only props that 
the horizontal beams at the springs had, weie diagonals 
from the upper off-sets of the pieis, lashed on with rope. 

18. Here then was positive pi oof, first, that unless the 
crowns of the nbs aie fiimly secured by loading, there 
would be a tendency to throw up at the centre or point , 
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next, that the} were sufficiently strong to support the arch 
when under construction, / e, to serre as centering, show 
mg therefore that arches of very lai^ span might be thus 
made, at an immense saving of expense for it is the ceu 
tenng that costs so much in bridge bnliding, particularly 
wben there is water, and consequently nothing to support 
it beneatln 

19 It will have been observed that I made my first 
centering of great strength, indeed I am in doubt whether 
there were not fbur rows of piers instead of three, i 

16 instead of 12 — -I have mislaid m}' original sketch 
My^ second centering was mnob slighter and showed me 
that I could work with a slighter still , mdeed, such 
became absolutely necessary, as the nver rising could not 
allow of props from below, which at any time would have 
been very difficult and expensive to erect, for the soft mad is 
many feet deep On drst starting, the old overseer insist 
ed on putting props from below of poles and bamboos, and 
before they could be removed the torrent came dovm and 
carried the whole clean away, even endangering the frames, 
which were shaken SoaflToIding was the next considera 
tion, and that I managed by throwing out largo poles, 
bke the yard arms of a ship, fastening them on the ex 
trades of the arches, and from the ends of which I had 
drop-ropes and bamboos, to which a platform pathway of 
small bamboos was sospendod. As the work advanced, 
these were pushed forward with new suspension drops, &c 
A couple of largo boats were moored, one above and the 
other below the bridge, as a provision against accidents, 
and thus the work went ohoerily on , the rise and fall of 
the river not inoonvonienciog us, and no accident occar 
ring So much for the arohiug 

20 The arching completed, the next point for cons! 
deration was the spandnls. These I had prorioasly deter 
mined should bo hollow At first I intended to have a 
cylindrical cavity, but upon reflection it occurred to mo 
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that I could lelicve the piers of more weight and at the 
same time throw what weight there would be on to the 
centres of the arches, and perhaps more equally distribute 
it. The solid platform over the crowns of the aiches, sug- 
gested the idea of their serving as abutments , and by divid- 
ing the distance between each into three, and laising a 
row of piers over the opposite haunches and connecting 
them at the top with stone slabs, I turned thiee arches in 
such manner (b)’’ carrying up the lower voussoirs to the 
level of the keys) so as to form one continuous arch , a kind 
of bnek-on-edge relieving arch being woiked over the 
whole length, and a coarse terracing of good cement and 
stone chippings beaten down ovei the whole. Above this 
the metalling of the road is one foot deep , and a trotoir 
fifteen inches high by three wide, on each side of solid 
masonry, which secures the ends of the machicolation 
brackets, and the machicole upon which the parapet rests, 
projecting beyond the face of the budge. 

21. The chambeis thus formed are lighted by the loops 
on the spandnls and stilling turiets, and are spacious 
and airy, and may be devoted to many useful puiposes 
The two centre chambers are i cached by a Newel staircase 
in the south tuiiet, and those of the ends by flights of 
steps on each side and at each end of the budge 

22 The bridge has been open to the public for nearly 
a twelvemonth, and at the commencement of last rams 
withstood, without the least vibiation, perhaps the severest 
test it could be put to, namely, a sudden and extraordmaiy 
flood from the hills when the Ganges was yet low The 
water came down in a torrent hke the bore, and the fall 
of water, between the upside cut-waters and the lower, 
was fourteen feet. Twenty-two laige boats moored some 
little distance below, within the mouth of the nulla, were 
swept away and destroyed, and many lives are supposed 
to have been lost. The torrent continued flowing for 
many hours. The overseer was on the budge foi the 
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greater portion of the time and ^vitneMed the sight 
Hundreds of people came out of the town in the rain to 
see what they believed, must either have taken place, or 
would soon happen, (f e , the destruction of the bridge,) 
and after a tune returned shonting congratulations. 

28 In the plana hereunto annexed, I have shown the 
rows of shops, flanking towers, and gateways to the ap- 
proaches of the bridge, which are now m hand, though 
at one time it was feared that we shonld not have suffi 
went funds "We must hope that the entire design will 
shortly be earned ont The approachee had to be raised 
to such a height that it became necessary to protect the 
sides To efiect this a range of buildings, two stories 
high have been commenced , the lower opening on to the 
ground, at its original level, to the rear , the upper open 
mg direct on to the road, above which their floors are 
raised two feet to the level of the trotoir of the bridge • 

24 The style of architecture throughout is that of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century (Gothic) , the material 
rubhlenstone hammer dressed. 

26. I must here conclude with the hope expressed that 
the bridge may for ages to come withstand all the power 
that this destructive torrent can bring to hear, and thus 
prove the value of the experiment of ribbed arches, and 
the absurdity of tho tbeorjr, ever put forward by way of 
discouragement, of such arches not being of a proper shape 
to withstand severe pressure. 
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No, lO 

PLOATINCt BEIDCtES. 

CoMPARxVTn’E ADVxVNTAGES OF TEE BllIDGE OP BOATS AT 
Delhi, axd op the Pontoon Bridge at Agra"" 

Governjient Order, dated 14th July 1852 , convnunicated 
W. Muir, Esq, Sccictanj to Government, Noith West- 
ern Provinces, loM. E Gubbins, Esq., Magistiate of Agta. 

Sir, 

The Hou’ble the Lieutenant Governor is desirous to in- 
stitute a comparison between the floating bridges over the 
Jumna at Delhi and at Agia, of which the former rests on 
country boats and the latter on iron pontoons. Both of 
these bridges have been maintained throughout the year, 
for some years past, and they are situated on great lines 
of traffic neai large cities, they afford therefore a good op- 
portunity foi comparing the two modes of maintaining a 
commumcation across the rivei 

2. You are intimately acquainted with the two locali- 
ties and with the history of the two structures. In 1842-43, 
as Officiating Magistrate of Delhi, you had charge of 
the Bridge of Boats theie, and as Magistrate of Agia paid 
much attention to the iron and pontoon Bridge here. I 
am theiefore desiied to forward to you the annexedf 
rough statements of receipts and disbursements at the 
Delhi and Agra Bridges during the years from 1848 to 
1851, both inclusive, and to request that you will favor 
the Government with your opimon on the comparative 
merits of the two structures. You will be able from the 
records of your own office at Agra, to obtain any further 
information that may be requisite regaidiug the bridge at 
Agra, and Mr. A. A Kobeits,. the Magistrate at Dehli, will 


* Vile Article No 1 
t Vide Appendii No. I. 
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readily fanush you with any particnlars yon may wish to 
ascertain regarding the bndge at that city 
8 It IS desirable that the two strnctaree be compared 
with reference to conrenionoe of transit and economy of 
oonstmebon, bo far as the experience of the lost few years 
affords grounds for the formation of an opinion 


No n . — Hepori dated 23rd July 1852, Jy IT E Gubbestb, 

Esq, magistrate qf Jgra, addressed FoW iltiiB, Esq, 

Secreta^Uo Gavemheni, North Western Provinces, in re 

ply to Goremaent Order dated 14th July 1852 

1 have the honor to aoknowledge your letter No 2871, 
dated the 14th instant. Haying preyiously been mode 
aware of His Honor's wish for the preparation of a memo 
random upon the compamtiye advantages of a floating 
bridge oonstrooted as at Delhi of wooden boats, and of 
one sopported by iron pontoons as at Agra, the subject 
has engaged my attentioa for some time past I beg now 
to submit the result of my enquiry for the information of 
Goremment 

2 The subject naturally divides itself into branches, 

Tia, — 

I Which of the two bridges proves itself to be the 
best thoroughfare, and least liable to Interruption ? 

IL Which of the two recommends itself most on the 
score of economy P 

8 This latter question again embraces two distinct 
points of enquiry, rix. — 

L Which of the two bridges as now constructed is the 
cheapest ? 

n Which of the two would be the cheapest, if either 
bridge were reconstructed with such improromonts as ox 
perience has been found to recommend ? 
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1 J'lusthj, ^^lucll is the best tlioroughfarc ? Upon this 
point II \cry strong opinion has been lecordcd by the 
Committee which sat in 1848 in the concluding paragraph 
of their report,"^ in which they baic stated that “ there is 
no floating bridge in tlic country which can be compared 
to the Agra Bridge for the case and rapidity with ivhich 
the passage can be made.” I incline to agiec wdth tlic 
Committee in this opinion, but it must be qualiticd by the 
remark that there exists no budge in the country con- 
structed altogether of Government boats, or in other words 
of boats of one uniform si/c. But on the contrary as the 
largest numbei of Government built boats in any bridge 
does not amount to one-third of the whoIe,f so boats of 
different si/c and tonnage arc necessarily hired, and 
moored together, causing irregularities of ascent and des- 
cent in the roadway, which wmald not be were the boats 
all of one size. I cannot discover any peculiar advantage 
nccessaiily attaching to the pontoon construction, as res- 
pects ease and facility of passage, supeiioi to what is at- 
tainable with boats 

5. Vicwung the Pontoon Bridge indeed in its present 
construction and condition, I think a Bridge of Boats has 
the advantage in respect to rigidify of loadw^ay, which of 
course is a main point in facilitating passage In this 
respect the lemaiks contained in paragiaphs 8 and 12 of 
the Committee’s repoit aie no longer applicable. Each 
pontoon now sinks as a weight passes over it, almost in- 
dependently of its neighbour, besides having a lollmg mo- 
tion, the two together causing, in my opinion, moie un- 
dulation than there is in a Bridge of boats. It will be 
seen in paragraph 27 of this report, that it is proposed to 
remedy the defect of the pontoon’s rolling by an improved 
roadway construction, by aid of which, it will, I think, 

* Vide Printed Selections No 2 

t Meaning of course the average number required throughout the twelve 

months. 
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be altogether obpiated , leaTing then the ineqaabty of 
roadway cauBOd only by the deprewion of the pontoon in 
the water, to be compared with that arising from the os- 
cillation of tho two gonwates of a boat This comparison 
belongs to the third dirision of this enquiry, and will be 
found in a succeeding paragraph (vide paragraph 28) 

6 But the more important question inrolred in this 
branch of the subjeot is, which form of construction best 
seonrea the passage from interruption caused by the bridge 
being earned away ? In this important point of compg 
rlson the erpenence of the past four years, 1848 to 1861, 
exhibits little difference between the Delhi and Agra 
Bridges. Mr A A. Boberts, Magistrate of Delhi, Informs 
me (In paragraph 7 of his letter No 116, dated the 1st 
instant) that during the four years, 1848 to 1851 InolosiTO, 
the passage across the bridge has been only once inter 
nptod, and that was for four days, f^om the 16th to the 
19th February 1861, owing to a sadden rise in the rirer 
I am told that the bridge did not give way, but that sere- 
ral boats had been taken out of it for the sako of economy, 
the season not being one when much ram is expected , 
that the nver rose suddenly, and access could not be had 
to the bridge. 

7 On the other hand the annexed Memo F, by 3Ir 
A. F Maokenrio, (Bridge Engineer at Agra,) shows that 
during the same period tho passage over the Pontoon 
Bridge was interrupted once only in 1849 for throo (la>B, 
when a part of it was carried away by a number of hea 
rily laden boats running foul of it Both hndges have 
been kept np throughout tho twelve months of the year 
The Pontoon Bridge has been carried away once In four 
years the Bridge of Boats at Delhi not at all , if Mr Bdborts 
is correctly informed os to the cause of tho intormptlon 
in February 1861, and indeed tho season of year at which 
it occurred appears suiSoiontly to confirm the account 
wldch has been given to him respecting it 
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8. But notwitlistanding tliis apparent disadvantage 
in the experience of the past four years, I think the ques- 
tion must he decided in favor of the Pontoon Bridge, 
because obviously — 

First , — The pontoons offer so much less resistance to the 
stream from their shape and size than boats do. 

Secondly , — So much fewer moorings are needed for a 
Pontoon Bridge, thereby greatly diminishing the difficulty 
of getting rid of boats or rafts running foul of it, and which 
in several instances at Agra, have been carried off by the 
stream, under the Pontoon Bridge. 

ITiii dhj , — ^Thc pontoons admit more easily and safely of 
being moored by chain cables, whereby secuiity is much 
improved, and 

Fourthly , — They are much more secure than boats against 
the weather, neither admitting rain nor offering so much 
resistance to the wind. But further, the current of the 
river, in freshes at Agra, must necessarily be much stronger 
than at Delhi, the stream being here compressed into 
a channel of less than half the width of that left between 
the two extremities of the new causeway at Delhi. The 
Jumna, while I am writing is at high flood, but does not 
measure at the bridge more than 1,200 feet in wndth. 
At Delhi, again, where of course there is less water, the 
river between the east and west causeways is spanned 
by a bridge composed of 107 boats, and about 90 plat- 
forms, which cannot occupy a less width than 2,700 feet. 
The current has been running here at 7^ miles an hour. 
At Delhi with a double width of channel, besides a bridge 
of 7 arches, adjoining on the west, and with the relief 
afforded by the extensive overflow of the country along 
the eastern bank, the force of the current must be much 
less. The powers of resistance which have successfully 
opposed unequalioxcQQ, cannot of course be considered 

9. The appended Memo. E, by Mr. A. F. Mackenzie 

exhibits the system of mooring at present m use for the 

10 
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pontoons, rir., one chain cable to erery fourth pontoon , 
the prenter number of which were obtained only last year 
In para^ph 8 of hlfl letter which I have already referred 
to, Mr Boberts describes the system of mooring pursued 
at Delhi, thus, — 

“ Large stones are deposited m the stream about 100 
“yards above the boats, and there is at least one snoh 
“ stone or anchor for each boat. Two cables of awwtv 
“ each weighing four mannds, and one cable of two mounds 
** are attached to this anchor, and made fest to the prow 
“ of the boat During the rams an additional cable of 
“ six maunds is given to every three boats. Several boats 
“at either end of the bridge bare a long cable running 
“ from their bows, which cable Is made Cost at some dis- 
“tanco beyond the bank, a little above the bndge, and 
“there are two iron cables which mn the entire length of 
the bndge through the bows of the boats. The boats 
“are further kept together by ropes fastened to 
“each other's bows, and stems also The iron cables I 
“ consider o great seounfy in the rains 
On a comparison of the two systems tbns desoribod, it 
is, I think, impossible to avoid the conviction of the great 
superionty of ohaia cable moonngB over moot^ ropes, — 
and the enquiry why the Delhi Bridge of Boats is not 
supplied with the former 'The change would, I think, 
bo advantageous, hut it has not yet been tried, and llr 
A- F Mackenixe thinks* would be attended with some 
nsk. 

10 I proceed to the second branoh of enquiry, vix., 
the relative cost of each bridge, considered firstly, in 
reference to its construction. In order to moke a Jnst 
comparison we must oonsidor 

L — The obkiifal coot op cosSTBcrcrioir 
n, — T he DUEAnruTT op eicil 

nL— T he OOOT or TEAULT MAINTEHlNCn. 
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And, fiist, I will examine these particulars in inspect to 
THE AGRA PONTOON BRIDGE. 

I . — Its original cost of construction, 

11. This has heen shown by paragraiih 27 of the 
Committee’s repoit to be Rs. 1,500 for each pontoon, com- 
plete with loadway. The annexed Memo. A, by Mr. 
Mackenzie shews the average eost of each iron pontoon 
with proportion of chain mooring, to be Rs. 1,065, and 
of eaeh piece of roadway attached to the pontoon, to be 
Rs. 649. The durability and repair expenses of these be- 
ing very different, it will be necessaiy to consider them 
separately. 

n . — Dw ability. 

12. Of Pontoon — Our experience is not sufficient yet, 
to enable any correct conclusion to be arrived at ics- 
pecting the durability of so durable a machine as the 
pontoon. Mr. Mackenzie, in the annexed intei eating Memo 
C, estimates the age of a pontoon at fifty years Although 
the assumption of the duration of any perishable engine of 
this kind at half a century appears at first extravagant, 
yet considenng that I admit a wooden boat to last twenty 
years with proper repair, and having nothing to impugn 
Mr. Mackenzie’s data, I have thought it best to adopt his 
estimate and assume the pontoon to last fifty yeais. The 
chain cable will not probably last more than twenty years, 
but the cost of the one in use forms so small a fi ac- 
tion of that of each pontoon, that a separate calculation 
for it is unnecessary. After fifty years Mi. Mackenzie 
estimates the value of each pontoon at Rs. 200 5 but I 
would not assume it at a higher rate than Rs. 100. 

13. Of Roadway — In the annexed Memo D, the dura- 
bihty of the present roadway is estimated at seven years ; 
and its value when condemned, at Rs 6,000, or nearly 
one-sixth of its onginal cost I have adopted, this esti- 
mate, reducing the estimated value of the condemned 
roadway to one-eighth of its original cost. This is, the 
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weak point of the A^ra Pontoon Bndge Its constrnotion 
is defective , the scantling of the beama lufluffioient, and 
the deal timber unfitted to the nee to which it has been 
applied. Thoee causes have operated to render neces- 
sary a large establishment of workmen, and expenditnro 
of material In repairs, and have caused the roadway to 
sustain so much injury from wear and tear as to render 
its renewal indispensable before it will bo seven years 
old. Added to this, the timber was originally procured 
at high rates, which has raised the cost of the roadway 
unduly as a standard of fhture compariflon. In the sub- 
sequent oalouiation, based npon the present oonstmotion 
of the Pontoon Bridge, it wiD he seen how severely the 
heavy cost and short duration of the roadway tolls 
against it 

m . — Cat qf yearly Maintenance, 

li. The total charges for the past fbnr years ore do 
tailed In annexed Memo B. It Is evident that the last 
three details, via., ghauts, toll houses, and a new road, 
must not he included In the cost of yearly malntenanoe,” 
being more or less common to all floating bndges, and 
varying not with the different construction of each bridge, 
but with the character of the river banks. For the samo 
reason that portion of tho establishment which is employ 
ed in the oollection of tolls must be excluded. liedflotlng 
then the toll collection establishment, the average yearly 
ohaJii;e for tho establishment employed in tho repair and 
maintenance of the Agra Pontoon Bridge is Bs. 6,604. 

16 Under tho head of materials appears a chorgo of 
Bs. 18,169-10-5, to which must bo added valne of mstcri 
als expended from tho bridge godowns, vis., Bs. 5,102, 
total of tho two Bs. 10,261 It appearing however that 
more than a fourth of this ciponditnro was Incarrcd in 
pennnnont additions to tbo bridgo, cables, chains, lamps, 
&C-J I have caused it to ho distinguished in Memo B, 
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into two classes, viz., charges for permanent improvements 
and charges for repairs. 

The former, amounting to Rs. 4,616, have been added to 
the original cost of the bridge, as shown in Memo. A, 
leaving the net charge for repairs in four years Rs. 11,645, 
viz., Pontoons 600^ Roadway 11,045, yielding a yearly aver- 
age of ^ 

Pontoon Rs. 150. | Roadway, Rs. 2,761. 

16. The account for the Agra Pontoon Bndgo, then, as 
now constructed, may he summed up as follows : — 

Pontoons. 


let. — Original cost of a 
Pontoon with proportion of 
chain mooring, vide para- 
graph 11, 

Deduct its probable va- 
lue when condemned. 

Net cost, 

Divided by 50 years 
gives cost for one year, ... 

2nd.— Cost of materials 
for repair, vide paragraph 
15, Rs. 150, divided over 
70 pontoons, gives, 

Roadway. 

1st. — Original cost of 
one piece of roadway, vide 
paragraph 11, 

Deduct its probable va- 
lue when condemned, 
say, , ... 

Net cost. 

Divided by seven years’ 
probable duration, gives 
cost for one year, 

2nd. — Cost of materials 
for repair, vide paragraph 
15, Rs. 2,761, divided over 
66 pieces, gives, 


R. A. P. R. A. P. R. A. P. 

1,066 0 0 

100 0 0 
966 0 0 

19 6 0 


2 2 0 

21 8 0 


550 0 0 

V 

70 0 0 
480 0 0 

. ... 68 9 0 


41 13 0 


no 6 0 
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Average annual charjM, 
v/ifeMramphUjBa 5,5 m, 
divided by 70 pontoonB, 

givoB for each, 80 0 0 


Total charge for one pon 
toon and piece of roadmiy 

for one year, 211 14 0 


17 I proceed to a Uke eiamination of the cost parti 

oulars of 

THE DELHI BOAT BBIDGE. 

L — Its ori^naJ cost qf Construction. 

It appeara from paragraph 6 of Mr A. A* Roberts letter, 
No 116, that the 19 boats built near the-hllls in 184SM4, 
at a cost of abont Rs. 460 each, are still In good and ser 
viceable order, and may be expected to last for seven or 
eight years more, at the least. The roadway deck to 
these boats is a separate charge, amounting to abont the 
same as the platform, vu. fis. 144.* The cost, therefore, 
for a good boat with a three Inch planked roadway deck, 
and a like platform attached, is Es. 460+144+144=3 
Efl. 788 

n , — PwabStty 

18 I subjoin the opinion with which I am fevored by 
Mr Boborts In reference to the Government made boats in 
nse in the Delhi Bndgo, and by Mr D Gniythor, the Depn 
ty Magistrate of Forrackabad, in respect to nineteen boats 
which were constmoted at that station in 1844-46 of the 
very best materials. 

Mr Roberts says — *^Tho remaining eighteen boats 
wore bnllt in 1848 and 1844. AH of these boats are in good 
and serviceable order, and may bo expected to last for 
seven or eight years more at tho least A good wooden 
boat should lost foil twenty years, with possibly slight re- 
palm after ten years’ usa Tho natives nso their boats 
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mucli longci, and I (Lire say many of ours will not be con- 
demned even at the end of twenty j’-eais, but this is a 
question to be determined by time alone The jilatforms 
are calculated to be as durable as the lioats ” 

Mr. D’Gniythei observes : — “ The number of boats that 
were built here for the bridge of boats in 1844-45, is nine- 
teen. All the boats are still in use, and it is expected 
they will last for the next four or five years.” 

19. 5Iy own enquires lead me, after duly weighing the 
foregoing opinions, to conclude that a good boat will last 
ton years with very trifling repairs and, if then thorough- 
ly repaired at an outlay of two-fifths of the original cost, 
it will last for ten years longei Considering that the 
planking and beaming of the platform is particularly stout 
and strong, the outlay after ten years, for lenewing may, 
including both boat and platform, be taken at one-third , and 
the value of both, after twenty years’ use, be assumed at 
one-tenth of the original cost. 

m . — Cost of yearly maintenance. 

20. In examining this point, I must refer to the annex- 
ed table, furnished to me by Mr. Roberts, detailing the 
several charges incurred in the two past years 1850 and 
1851. An examination of these details has enabled me to 
distinguish the charges which appertain to the head undei 
examination from those which should be excluded from it. 
The result is exhibited in the following Memo , showing the 
total chargeable expenditure to average Rs. 8,525-7-1^. 


* Appendix No. 11. 




Mean qf the average IUsburtemenit on account qf Ou Bridge qf Boait at Behli on account qf (he 
tMo i/earr iSSO and 1811 
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To Ihii, however, must bo added the subjoined charges, 
which would have been iaonrred if the Delhi bridge bad 
been constmeted altogether of Government boats 
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Add to No. 2 Establislimcut” to double the 

piescut chaige for cai- 

peuters, . . Bs 135 0 0 

3 Extra boatuicn" to complete 

the complement to one 
boatman foi each of the 
69 boats during the four 
rainy months, , . 148 5 9 

4 for “ Casual Caipenters, &c.,” 

one-fourth moic additional, 133 0 0 
8 to double the picsent chaiges 

for “ Petty Repairs,'' 43 0 0 

10 to treble the charge for 

‘^Caulking," , 51 11 6 

11 to make up the full price of 

the “ Grass, &c.’' used for 
the bridge road , this item 
being undei charged as ex- 
plained by Mr Robeits, .. 263 8 0 

13 and 15 the probable additional 
charge for “Iron Nails" and 
“ Miscellaneous Charges," 
on account of 47 othci 
Goveiument boats, 188 0 0 


Total, . 962 9 3 

yielding a sum total of Rs 9,488-0-4:1, which divided over 
69 boats, (the average number employed) makes the 
amount yearly chargeable to each boat to be Rs. 137-8-0. 

21. Accoidingly, the result of the examination into 
the cost of the Delhi boat budge may be summed up as 
follows . 


jFoats and attached pJaifoi ms. 

1. Original cost of a boat decked with a 3" loadway 
and a 3"plank platform attached 

(vide paragi aph 11), Rs. 738 0 0 

2. Add one-third foi esti- 
mated cost of thorough renewal 
after 10 years, ( vide pai agraph 

19;, ... ... ... 246 0 0 


Total cost for 20 years, 
11 


984 0 0 
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Deduct probable value after 20 

(videparagraph 0 0 


NetBs 886 0 0 


Divided by 20 yeara givea cost for one year, 44 4 0 
Coat of estabbehment, materlala, for 
maintenance and repairs, (pide partu20)y 187 8 0 


Total charge for one boat, and price of 

roadway for one year, 181 12 0 

22 But the greater breadth of the boat, which is 
shown in paragraph 42 of the Committee s report, to bear the 
proportion to an iron pontoon of 8 to 2, requires the further 
a^ustment of thp comparison by multiplying the annual 
cost of the pontoon, via , Be 211 144), (vide paraffn^ 16) 
by 8, and that of the boat just deduced, vli-, Bs. 181 12-0 
by 2 The final comparison therefore stands thus 

Pontow 211 14 X 8 e Rs. 686 10 

Poatt, 181 12 X 2 » Bs 868 8 

and shows the pontoon bridge, as now oonstmoted and main 
tamed, to he nearly twico as expensive os a bndge of boats 
28 I proceed to the last division of my snbjeot, to 
enquire which bridge might be made the cheapest, by the 
adoption of those improvements in construction which ex 
perience recommends. As r^ards the Delhi boat bridge, 
the only improvement that snggesta itself to me is, to ex 
change the present nooT\/ rope moorings for chain cables. 
The yearly saving that would result from this chsngo 
would be very largo, amounting to Bs 48-12 per boat 
per annum, os thus shown. 


rm«ct irensa jesrir eharao for mooiij moor 
ijilir* for 09 boila, (vida mmo, •UaeJitd to pa- 
rofrcpk tO), « E*. 8,709 0 0 

OtrlBf eaeh boat, 

Co«t of an EngUifa Chain Cable, ... 100 0 0 

nirlded again bj 20 yrsn Uta probeblo dora 
tlonglrea fbreaeh jear m 


U U 0 
6 0 0 


fiboirioff a rearlr dUTbreoeo la favor of tbe 
chain cable per boat of ^ » 


JU. 48 OS 0 
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24. Some reduction might also be effected in the price 
of the platforms and deck roadways, if they were consti not- 
ed as well as the boats, in tbe ncigbbourbood of tbe bills. 

This saving may be estimated at say 10 per cent, reduc- 
ing tbe cost of one boat complete with platfoim, &c., to 
Es 710; thus 450-M30-{-130=71. 

25. In constructing a new Pontoon Bridge on tbe 
other baud, an extiaordmary saving would undoubtedly 
be obtained. 

l5^. By a better mode of consti uctiou,wbeieby material 
and establishment would be saved, and tbe duration of tbe 
materials greatly prolonged ; and 

2«/7/y. By procuring tbe sheet iron, and tbe timber 
fiom those markets where they aie cheapest, whereby a 
great reduction would be effected upon tbe prices before paid. 
It must not be forgotten that tbe present Agra Pontoon 
Bridge is tbe first of its kind constructed, and is tberefoie 
an experiment Although, therefore, tbe success of tbe 
experiment reflects great credit on those who planned and 
executed it, yet in eveiy succeeding construction, improve- 
ment may naturally be expected to result fiom tbe expe- 
rience gained. 

26. In tbe appendix. Memo G, Mr Mackenzie esti- 
mates tbe probable cost of Pontoon at Ks. 900, supposing 
tbe material to be purchased m Calcutta, and I do not 
think tbe estimate unfair. It applies to the present form 
or size of Pontoon m which no change seems absolutely 
required Some increase in the size would, however, be 
probably found useful , and before commencing upon any 
new bridge, tbe best advice should be taken upon this 
subject. 

27. But tbe plan of tbe roadway must be greatly chang- 
ed and simplified Tbe new proposed mode of consti uc- 
tion IS detailed in tbe same Memo G, and explained by 
accompanying Plan and Section The improved strength 
and simplicity of tbe new model will readily be admitted. 
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In lien of the saddles and tholr riding pieces, which have 
been fonnd liable to shift and giro way, two longitudinal i 
beams are sabstitated* In lien of three weak main tiiih 
bers, each composed of three pieces, (*no single piece bav 
jng a greater thickness than fi*”) the new model proTides 
for five main timbers each 12^ by 9^, which renders the 
intermediate framing quite annecossary In lien of these 
main timbers being only 154 ffl^t being in conse- 

quence made to rest on the /nnsr edge of either pontoon, 
thereby causing a rolling motion, the new beams will be 
22 feet long and will stretch to the outer edge of both pon 
toons, and being firmly bolted to each, all rolling motion 
will be preTented. The planting, in ben of being partly 
saul and partly deal, and varying from 8 to 2 Inches in 
thickness, wiU be all saul and 84 inches thick. 

28 The rolling motion of the pontoon being thus remo 
died, the only cause of unevenness in the plane of the 
roadway will be found in the dip or immersion of each 
pontoon bodily into the water by the pressure of a super 
incumbent weight I cannot precisely say what compa 
rison this wavy motion will bear to the oscillation of the 
roadway of a Bridge of Boots occasioned by the dip of one 
gunwale of a boat, and the elevation of the other but, 
from the experiments which have been made, I apprehend 
that there will not be muofa difhreno© between the two 
In Mr A. F Mackeniies oiperienco, when a hackery or 
other weight keeps upon the proper roadway, i e near the 
centre, the pontoon has never been depressed more than 
18 inches, although when the weight has been forced near 
to the edge of the roadway, the near extremity of the pon 
toon bos been immersed as muofa as two foot The ox 
tremo dip of a boats sldo^ again, I am informed by Mr 
A. A Roberts, does not exceed nine inches, giring a cor 
responding elevation of nine Inches for the opposite gun 
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A\alc, equal to a total oscillation of eighteen inches. By 
lengthening the beams of the platforms fiom 20 to 24 feet, 
and relieving the guuwalcsof (he boats from their prcssuic, 
anti placing the first supports two feet oi more from the 
gumvalc, (i c two feet nearer (he boat’s centie, or the 
axis of oscillation) (he latter would be conbiderahly 
dimimshcdj and much impro\cnicnt m the etenness of the 
road^^ay cftcctcd 

29. In comparing the timber rcquiicd foi the old and 
new constructions, a very gieat saving of material is how- 
ever effected, by atoiding the almost daily rejiairs of the 
slight timbers now needed. On the other hand, I sec no 
reason why a roadway so constructed should not cudinc as 
long as that of a bridge of boats, and I would Iberefoie 
apply the same calculation to both, viz., a duration of 20 
years, alIo\Mng for a thorough repair after 10 years, at an 
outlay of one-third of the original cost. 


30. But the improved construction will also admit of 
a considerable reduction in establishment, the present 
regular workmen being chiefly employed in repairing the 
constant injuries to the roadway. The subjoined Memo, 
exhibits the saving which may be anticipated — 


PCESnbT. 

R. A P. 

1 Snperintciidonf's Sa- 
lary, 150 0 0 

Commiasion, 82 0 0 


2 Chowdrees and 16 

—232 0 0 

mallabs, . , 

77 0 0 

9 Bbtcksmitbf, ... 

650 0 

10 Carpenters, 

60 0 0 

Chnpprassees, Cbow 

33 0 0 

kcodars, &c., „ ... 


PnorosED 

R A.P. 

1 Snponntcndcnt, 150 0 0 

1 Chow'droo and 10 

mullahs, .. . . 71 0 0 

Blncksmiths, ., 40 0 0 

Carpenters, ... 40 0 0 

ChupprnsaeoB, &c. 16 0 0 


Per mensem, . 317 0 0 

Per annum, ... 3,804 0_0 

Divided by 65 gives 
per pontoon, 58 8 0 


Per mensem,... 
Per annum,,,, 


!•< fft 


467 0 0 
5,604 0 0 


il» III ««t 
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SI An ostimfito of the coat of the new rondway is gtTen 
in Memo G, amounting to Eh. 4S0, in which I have 
made a correohon in respect to the pnoo of timber, after 
consulting the Magistrates of Delhi and Saharunpoor 



Ba. 

B. 

A. 

.p 

10 Saul tlmben, .. *^6 

i 14 

140 

0 

0 

88 Baal planka, .. ..... Q 

§ 6 

160 

0 

0 

10 Bolta, ...... ^6 

f < 

*0 

0 

0 

10 Ditto, » ^ ^ 4 

t 

26 

0 

0 

46 Dlrto "... ^4 

i 1 

46 

0 

0 

8 Sheet! Inmtor baadi,... g 

i 6 

18 

0 

0 

Carpenter a labor .. 


68 

0 

0 

Total, Ba. 480 

0 

0 


by which the 
oostofrosdwmj 
is inoreased 
50 Bs., a e 
exhibited in 
the marginal 
memo * The 


prices stated are those at which contractors will engage 
to deliver squared beams and planhs at DelbL 

82 The enquiry therefore exhibits the result subjoined. 
£stljrujff qf y^ariy cost qf one Pontoon^ complete mlOi Road 
way on fetproved eonetruetlon. 

Ko. Drtixi. n«.APB.A.PB.iP 

L of one post90ftf OOO 0 0 

DMaot F^bable Tmt^ wli«n eon 

dOKQOdf M «>• loo 0 0 


Hetooot, ~ 800 0 0 j 

Het oo*t to bo flWded oror 60 je*n, 
giTing oo«t for ooo JW « - - 18 0 0 

Co^ of OQQ ohala oftble ooo hmdred 
foot long •* — — 100 0 0 

PtrUad bj 4, oao oable beiagallbir 
ed to 4 poTttixmi, m. ~ 0 o 

Dlrided ogEla bj to je*™* eotiiaitod 

term of dorsUoa, gtTOk, ... -• ~ ...1*0 

Co*tofm*terUl tor repelriag pontoon*, 360 0 0 
ntrided orer TO pootooM, glre, ....... ^ ° .j. , 


t — Cost of one piece of ro«d« 

wij M ... ... M ... .M 490 0 0 

add I tor renerraleftor 10 vesrs, 1^ 0 0 


Total coat tor SO irecn, ... 810 0 0 
Dedaet probable ralae after SO veara, 

Tla. oae-teotb „ 01 0 0 


Het, 670 0 0 

nirWed by 20 year*, cl^w w*t tor oao 

Coat of materiilB for repair baa bcca tor 
tbe pToaait bridge ^ ^ ^ tyoi 0 0 

nedaettorlmpror^ coaatractloa ooC' 
haU; ^ 1,480 8 0 


23 13 0 
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I/Cvring^ estimated future co<st.... J,3$C* 8 0 

Divided over 66 pieces, gi\o'« for each, ••• iO U 0 

.10 11 0 

3. H's'cbU^hmc''t — Eslabhshmeut for re- 
pairs and maintenance, ... .. ••• ••• r*s .so 

Total Dh.JI!7 1M) 


JEstimate of yearly co’^t of one Boat, complete tvith Jtoathvay, 
huilt near the Hills and mooicd ftv at piei>enf tnth mooiif 
ropes. 

No Dftail. Re. A. T. Re. A. 1*, I'n, A. 1*. 

1, Boats —Cost of Boat with roadway, 

deck and platform, 710 0 0 

Add J for renewal after 10 years, •»* 215G 10 0 


Total cost for 20 years, OdO 10 0 
Deduct, probable value after 203 'cnrs, 

viz , onc-tcntb, ... 0110 0 


Leaving not cost for 20 years, ... 8r»2 0 0 

Giving cost for one year, ,,, d2 0 0 

2. Bi^airs and Bslablishmcnt . — Cost of 
Establishment, materials, Ac, for 
maintenance and repairs, (vtde 
paragraph 20), 337 8 0 


Total, I*. ,,, 180 1 0 

And the comparison of tlio improved ronloon ]irl(l/<o 
and of the Boat Bridge, moored as at present willi nmnj 
rope cables, stands thus: 

Pontoons, . 127 : 9x3 — Bfi. 3B2 ; U 

Boats, .180:1x2 = „ 3G0 ; 2 

or, for a nver of tlie same width as tlic Jumna at Agra, 
Pontoons, . 127 .9x06 — Ks. 828J : 9 

Boats, 180 : 1x43 5= „ 77-12 : H 


Difference per annum in favor of boats Ks. 62H : Id 


33. But, by making the proposed subsfJtufjon of chain 
cable for moonj rope moorings, the result is mueli more 
favorable to the boat bridge as shov/n in the foilov/ing 
Memo., the yearly cost per boat being reduced {hy suhtme 

tion of Es. 48-12, see paroyjraph. 23) to Jin, 1P,U6. 

Pontoons, ... 127 ; 9 X 06 Jin, H9,PA ; 9 

Boats, ... 1.31 ; X 43 „ tmO •, 7 

Difference in favor of the boat^ per 'dnnuTn, Jin, 9096 : 9 
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34 In the foregoing ealonUtion no accotint, it will 
be obserr^ ha§ been taken of the interest on the capital 
expended, which ia neverthelesa an essential element in a 
computation of this nature, If real aoouraoy be desired. 
The balance of interest is of course from the larger origl 
nal outlay in constmotion, considerably against the Fon 
toon Bridge. 

36 I conolude therefore that as respects, — 

First Gkmdness of thoronghfiare, and use of passage, 
both forms of construction are equaL 

Secondly Liability to Interruption, the iron pontoon 
form is superior, and 

Thirdly Economy both as regards present construe 
tion, and fhture possible improroment, the bridge of boats 
is the least expeoslre 

88 In prosecuting this en<iwry I have receired much 
valuable aid fVom Ur A. F Mackenzie, the Pontoon Bridge 
Engineer, whose Intelligence, experience, and praetiea! 
skill as a mechamc might be made more extenslrely use 
fhl than it is at present in the superintondenoe of the 
single Bridge at Agra 
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APPENDIX No ir 

Annual Charges for JS50 and 1851 of the Bridge ai Delhi ‘ 



Forpotes 

isca 

1851 

1 

EiteblUbmeDt for eoUeettng toils u4 
nuiufliig bridge 

2400 0 0 

2400 0 0 

S 

Ditto for tulntalfllig bridge, rlx. 
bofttmen ctfpeatert and others 

1633 0 0 

1833 0 0 

B 

Extra bootmen dortog the rains, 

4C 10 0 

335 0 0 

B 

Carpenten and vrorLaeo eanal. 

SIC IS 6 

747 12 6 

B 

Hire of boat! 

3613 10 fi 

0468 3 0 

6 

Wood for pistfonxts, 

0 0 0 

,1M 0 "D 

7 

Ditto for deollng boati. 

0 0 0 

2003 4 0 

8 

Ditto for pott/ repairs, .. 

0 0 0 

66 13 « 

9 

Ifooj^rope for cables, 

' 376,^ 4 0 

3316 4 0 

10 

Dhak roots for caalklag boats, 

' 23 13 0 

27 14 0 

11 

Grass for roadrraj of the bridge ^ 

274 0 0 

I 233 0 (f 

18 

Grass, Jbao &c^ Indoding labor ibr 
making approaches to bridge and 
keeping roBdorer thessad lo repair 

003 7 2 

661 13 7 

13 

Iron naHa, &c., 

66 4 11 

305 13 8 

14 

Carriage of large stosea for anchors. 

162 4 11 

151 0 0 

IB 

UUeeUaneotu, atatlonerj &o^ 

412 10 7 

4<X) 0 1 


Total CompanT’e Bipees 




A A KODEHTS. 


Duiu, 31#/ May 1862 


Jilajulrale 
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APPENDIX No. TIL 


Memo) anda hy A F Mm IlPUzip, Superinioalcnt of the Pooloon Bridge 

on the Ttnnna, at Aqia 

wi:moi?andum a 



Bonloons 

Tioadinai/ 

Total, 

Tlie coatof the 70 Pontoons and Ro.adw.ay 




of this budge us stated in the Commit- 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

tre’s Report for ISIT-IS, ainonnted to 
Miscell incous items added by Committee, 

77913 

15854 

111787 

o600 

.1417 

SJ37 

Total, 

! S1413 

39291 

120721 

Deduct fproportionallj) "Materials in 

1 

1 

1 


hand," 

’ 1 

1 8000 

4130 1 

12333 

Cost in 184% 

Add subsequent expenditure bj' permanent' 

' 73133 

1 

34955 

1 10S3:8 

improvements, \i7 , pontoons, chain c.a- 
bles, &,c , . 

Roadway l.amps, iron bands, &.c , 

> 1155 

3JG1 

4 GIG 

Total cost complete, Rs 

745SS 

.18410 

moot 

Or per each pontoon with roadnay (Total 




diMdcd b} 70), ... 

10G5 

G19 

IG14 


MEMORANDUM R 

.Since the completion of tlie bridge there li.ns been expended .n total of 
Coinp.n3 s llnpcrs 5,21,^73, is followH 


1 

1 

5 car j 

I 

Establish- 1 
meut j 

Ghat 

Toll I Nev% 
Houses Road 

1 ! 

Total. 

In 18 tS, 

„ 1849, 

„ 1869, 

,, isr.1. 

Total, 

1 

8925 0 11 0890 9 11 
nS5l 4 9 977 12 4 
7110 0 7 ;081 1*2 0, 
6800 7 5 22 9 8 0 

or, 91 1 4 
' 111 8 0 
' 0 0 0 
0 0 0 

50S 0 0, 153 0 0 
0 0 o' 0 0 Oj 

0 0 O! 000 

0 0 0 0 0 o| 

23JG7 14 2 
7012 9 1 
I0I91 li 7 
90G9 1.5 6 


6802114 

509 00 151 0 o‘50G72 1 1 


» Hcflidca the " M iternl“” as abo\e, — (Jo ’s Rs 11169 0 0 
Tlo’re ha\(' been expended “ Mxtf rnls from Godonns, ’ salumg 1102 o o 


Total expenditure, Rs 1C2G1 0 0 
D’i'riKv't^l <7* fo^oict 


Praiuasr^'r Ivrno\ivrvT 
loTii, \«ocsr 

RrrAtr'- 

^ Pontoons 

] 

Rondwaa 

BQHjl 

Roadwaj 

Its 102'>b 0 fi' 105 0 n 

1102 0 01 10%9 0 0 

2,S'.l 0 0| <1 0 Oj 

1 0 0 Oj 259 0 0, 

C9'I 0 0 "'/i (i o' 

j 2'-ol 0 Oj if 0 0 

*■*{■? O 0 
Ijiu o 0 

0 o 0 

111 lO.Ct 0 o’ 1155 "fi 

1 1IG1 <i ol r ■<J u o} 1IOJ5 o 0 
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There line therefore l>eon expeuded dnring foor reurf, 
l-OR ItEPAICS, Ou PoutOODR, Rf GOO 

On Its, 1104o 

Total, Co s Es. 11645 

or for one 3 car, Co b Es 2,911 
It TVill be observed that in 1&48 the expenditure for ma 
terials is large Such is not likely to occur again until 
the roadway requires an entire renewaL Much of the 
material was expended in improvements of a permanent 
nature, such as anchor, ohams, lamps, £c 

The pnnoipal exx>endittire of the above mentioned years 
has been mainly caused by an early mistake m the partial 
nse of deal timber in-Jicad of saul, (Ibo supply of the lat 
ter timber having been deficient,) and some of the planking 
first employed not proving thick cnoogh 
jnaiOBAiiPtni o 

I estimate the domblii^ of the pontoons at fifty veart, 
in consequence of the bltle iqjary they have as yet bus 
tained ^ome of them have been in the nver already six 
years, and it is from a carefnl examination of these pon 
loons I am enabled to form an opinion In fact, if they 
be kept properly tarred, I think I Lave nndervaluod their 
durability With the coal tar alono, however, I have ob- 
served damage done by an insect (whluh I will presently 
desenbo) and was therefore led to mix some finely powder 
cd arsenio and quicklime This has had the desired 
effect , for although a few insects are still to bo found, 
they do no ir^ury I have also tried galvanism, as rceom 
mended by the Committee in their Koport, paragraph 20, 
attaching to the after end of the pontoon a plate of riuo 

X 8^ X li*” (the pontoon having been previously Bcmb- 

bed bright nil over, and no coating of anj kind aftonrards 
applied) and fine conwion to any extent prevented, small 
spots only appearing at some 8^ or 10^ apart I propose 
•xinclng at both coda of the pontoon^ and nm Incllacd to 
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tUmk tbai 1)\ tlic'^c means the eoivo'^ion will be cnhicly 
preventeci .Some benefit may be deiivcd liom coating 
AYith coal tar and aiscmc all those paits not in contact 
with the zinc, and this is about to be tried. Each cxpcii- 
ineiit how c^cr takes a year to show any icsult On the 
galvanized pontoon, I have not discoi cred a single insect. 
Theie does not appeal any great difference in the extent 
of the oxydation whether the pontoon is afloat oi agionnd 
The pontoons possess one great advantage over boats, 
Mz , should they at any time, fiom accident oi inattention, 
or even from actual wear, become iiiisoiind in those paits 
now imniei'^cd, they can with little tiouble or expense be 
inverted, and in such a case then efficiency will not be at 
all impaired This property is not however taken into 
consideiatiou m the estimate of 50 years 

Their value at that peiiod foi old material will depend 
on the then value of non If of the same or nearly of 
the same value as at present, (I should say that as the 
upper half of the pontoon will be neaily as good as new, 
it may be taken at Co ’s Bs 200 each, — the natives value 
old iron at a much highei latc than new,) the dcteiiora- 
tion of each pontoon pci ycai may be thus leckoucd . 

Its original cost without mooiiugs, was . . 1050 0 0 

Its value at end of 50 years, . . 200 0 0 

Its wealing value, 850 0 0 

which divided by 50 gives per yeai, Co's Bs. . 17 0 0 

The insect before icferred to is a kind of woim about fths 
of an inch in length and a line in bieadth. It lias four 
legs, (two on each side) near the head, which is armed 
with poweiful foiceps, similar in appearance to that of 
the black ants On those pgntoons coated with coal tar 
alone they formed a sort of capsule of a conical shape, 
about r^ths of an inch in diameter at the base and about 
fths of an inch in height This capsiile" was geneially 
of a reddish brown color, apparently caused by oxyde of 
irop. It was mvaiiahly found filled with clear water 
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(■whether that in the rivor wn*? so or not) in the centre of 
Tshioh wng the iupcct Tmmodiateh nnder the capsnJc, 
the coal tar was always found roinored, and the Iron 
cornnled to tho depth of nboat the thickness of a sheet of 
drawing paper, presenting a beautiful bright snrfaco, and 
Bhowmg distinctly tho lamintn of the iron in very fine 
silky looking threads Tho lusoet taken from each a cap- 
snlo was found to be laigoly Imprognated with iron It 
does not seem at all probable that tho insect attacks the 
metal, but os it ondontly oats away the coal tar and 
exposes the snrface of tho iron to the action of tho water, 
it seems likely that tho insect becomes impregnated with 
the metal, from the water In which it lives being so On 
those pontoons coated with the arseniated coal tar, tho^e 
insects which are found do not contain iron, and are so 
scarce that I hare had dlffiooJty in procuring a few ai 
specimens. They'do not form capsules like the otherSr 
but little tubolnr eases closed at cue end, suffieioutly 
large to admit of free ingress and egress 
JIEMORAKDtm D 

The wear and tear of the bridge is principally coudned 
to the roadway From many observations made with 
reference to ita durability, it appears that, if constructed 
of&^ plonking as at present, it may bo taken at soren 
years without any very material repair I also find that 
for any bndgo, with tho traffic of the one at Agra, plank 
Jng of a less thickness should on no account ho used 
Tho first few pontoons thot wore constructed had roadway 
planking of 2* and and it is in those instances, (the 
decay of tho deal timber being also oonsidored) that any 
large repairs have boon reqaired. In case of tho roadway 
being entirely renewed, tho old material would not be 
worth less than Co s Rs. 0,000 

^^EMOUA^DU3I E. 

There are in tho bndgo C5 pontoons, moored by Id 
English chain cables, each cahl? capable of bearing n. 
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strain of 10 tons Evciy fourtli pontoon is mooicd by 
one of these chains The anchors arc of red sandstone, 
each about 8 or 10 maunds in weight. These sink each 
year about H feet dcopei in the sand, and the chains 
liavc to be lengthened accordingly. We have however 
plenty of ehain for lengthening foi some }eais to eome, 
by which time this sinking will probably cease Some 
few of the intermediate pontoons in the mam stream have 
other chains, made up heie of English loimd bar iron in 
links of two feet in length. This is the desciiption of 
chain hy which the bridge was first mooicd. It was found 
however that as the bridge floated or gioundcd, these 
chains wcic very liable to get twisted and bieak Of 
these chains there noiv remain in the river 17 Theic 
were originally 32, and the cost of each was Rupees 20 
Hence 32 x 20 .. ... Company's Rs. 640 0 0 

The Eugbshcable, 400 feet, fiom Calcutta, cost „ 414 0 0 
And 1500 feet purchased at magazine auction, „ 105 0 0 


Total cost of peimanent mooiings, 1,159 0 0 


The bridge may now be considered permanently moored, 
the 16 English cables above mentioned being more than 
sufficient for all oidmaiy purpose 

A pontoon bridge requires much less mooring than 
boat bridge , as the pontoons oflci so much less resistance 
to the stieam, both on account of then rounded shape and 
less width 

I should take this dificreucc in resistance to be as 1 to 4 

♦ During the floods of the late rainy season (1852) which have proved 
unusually high and rapid, one of the chaui cable anchor stones which had 
been deposited in the river bed since July 1851, and must have sunk to 
a depth of 14 to 20 feet in the sand of the rner bed, was swept don n 
from its former position to one underneath the pontoons, .and thus during 
the heaviest flood its force was exerted against instead of m faior of the 
bridge. 

M. K. GUBBINS^ ^ 
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MEMOrA^DUJI F 

Tbe only Bonooa stoppago to tho passage over the bnJgo 
linpiwned in 1849, wlion the bndgJ was partly carried 
awaj by a number of hoanly laden boats coming foal of it 
in consequence of a sadden nso in tbe river The bridge 
wns stopped for three duj’B. Tho breaking of a beam or 
plank seldom interferes with tbe passage, and then only 
/or an boor or so , if not of immediate Importance, such 
ropnirs arc generally oarried on at night Of course the 
bridge is again liable to enob an aocidont as that of 1849, 
bat na the zaoonngs are stronger, a bko oiteut of damage 
IB not to bo anticipated 

MEMORAKDini G . 

The Oommlttco m their Report, paragraph 45, suggest 
that a new boat-Uke (or oval) pontoon, might with advan 
tage be nsed instead of the cylindrical one, which they 
object to, pnnciiwilly from its grounding Sooner than the 
former This objection is met by the fact that the oylln 
drical pontoon previous to grounding forms a bed for itself 
in the sand, at least a foot deep, and its greater faoilitias 
for being moved about (by rolling) besides being easier of 
tonstrnction, should, I think give this form tho adrantage 
(Both forms possess the same facilities for being inverted, 
goe paragraph 0) Should the guggestions of tho Oomi 
mittce in their paragraph 34 be adopted, with reference to 
the pnrohase of matermb there can be no doubt bat that 
a Ba^dug of from 10 to 15 per cent would bo ofleoteJ in 
the construction of any other pontoon Thoir cost would 
probablj bo about Co s Its. 900 each 

Tho accompanying plan for an improved roadway has 
rcfcronco to the observations of the Committee in their 
soTcral paragraphs >.os. 8, IG, 20 and 34, and Is intended 
to poflscis tho following advantages over tho present road 
way, t/r., a rigid roadwaj, (by which tho jwntoons arc 
prevented from rolling with little consequent or no strain 
on tho timbers,) facility of being taken f i pfc•Je^ wlthJ^t 
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injury simplicity of constiuctioii (all the beams, &c., being 
alike), saving in iron work, and a much gieatei durability 
(from there being less stiam, and a greater scantling) 

The pioposcd roadway to consist of 5 mam timbeis (A), 
22 feet long, 1 foot deep, by 9" wide, supported (instead of 
saddles) by two other timbers (B) of the same dimensions, 
which timbers will be supported by an inside trussing 
similar to those now in use in the Agra Budge. The 
whole of the pontoons to be firmly bolted together m 
pairs 12 feet apart, as at present, and these pairs con- 
nected together with beams so bolted as to admit of play 
at either end. The planking will consist of 36 planks, 
each 13 feet long, 1 foot ivide and 3^ inches thick (C), 
and either seemed by iron bands, (D) bolted alteinatcly at 
every 2 feet, or each plank bolted down separately. The 
roadway will be 26 feet wide or 2 feet wider than tlie 
Agia roadway, and this ivill add gieatly to the facilities of 
passage. It will be advisable that the timber be contract- 
ed for, and it should be cut and squared to pioper length 
and scantling by the contractor, by which means a gieat 
saving will be effected in carriage and caipenter’s labor, 
and sound w^ell-seasoned timber mil be insured The 
probable cost of such a roadway for each pontoon would 
be — 


7 Timbers for road and pontoon, @ 20 140 0 0 


3 Ditto for sundries, 

36 Saul planks, 

10 Bolts, 

10 Ditto, 

45 Ditto, 

3 Sheet iron for bands. 
Carpenter’s laboui, 


@ 

20 

60 

0 

0 

@ 

2 . 

72 

0 

0 

. @ 

2 . 

20 

0 

0 

. @ 

2-8 .. 

25 

0 

0 

.. @ 

1 

45 

0 

0 

@ 

6 . 

18 

0 

0 

say 

'50 

0 

0 


Total Go’s Rs. 430 0 0 
or neaily 20 pei cent under that of the Agra roadway, 

but much will depend on the price of the timbei. Should 

13 
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the proposed ^ plans bo adopted, there will be a dnmbiUty 
nearly treble that of the present roadway ' It wonld r^ 
qmre little or no repair for the first 12 or 14 years, and 
with a thorough repair at the expiration of that’ ponod 
would last for 6 or 8 years longer ' 

The establishment necessary for the working and re 
pairs of a bridge of the proposed construotion, wonld be^ 
for working — ' 

1 mullah to every 4 pontoons, and 1 ohowdree to whole 
bridge, ‘ ' 

The estabhshment for repairs for the first 7 years, 

1 head blacksmith, @ 12") S2 0 0 

4 assistant ditto, @ bj > 

1 @ in Rs. S4 0 0 

4 assistant ditto, 0 GJ 

and for coutingenoios, i e jhao oil, charcoal, Ac., 100 0 0 


Per month, Co 's Rs. lOCiO 0 
jrEirORAllDDJi H ' ' 

My opinion of chain cable moorings for a bridge of 
boats IS, that there wonld bo groat risk attending their 
nso, m case of any heavy boat running fool of the bndge 
If a boat were to come against a bndge so moored at a 
velocity of 6 or C miles per hour, it would either sink the 
boat it ran foul of, or so shatter It that it wonld not long 
float, I need hardly say that, if in a woU-constracted 
bridge of boats well connected together, one boat wore 
to sink, it would most probably sink its felloi^ and so on 
the whole bridge 

Mooi^ moonngs from their olnstioity would consldorably 
break the shook in such a case and save the boat from 
ipjury, and if the strain on the bndgtj were groat It would 
give way and but little damage ensue. At all events the 
probabilities of loss of boats and sinking of the whole 
bridge would not be so great with moonj as with iron 

A F MACKENZIE. 
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No. 11. 

REPORT ON THE BURWAI SUSPENSIOIP BRIDGE. 
I —Extiact from a letict fiom the Resident at Indore to 
\ the Secretary to Government, Noi th Westei ii Pi ovmccsy 

No 1022, dated the 27th June 1851. 

Paragiaph 5 — would beg to diaw His Honor’s atten- 
tion to paiagiaph 10, in which Lieutenant Evans details 
the successful erection of a small suspension bridge over 
the Buiwai nullah, on the load by which pilgiims pioceed 
from the main line towards Oonkar Maudatta. 

Paragiaph 6 . — The iiver is 76 feet wide, and has been 
bridged at a cost of Rs. 326-15-6, of which Rs 47 was on 
account of carnage from Bombay, where the iron work 
was made. 

Paragiaph 7. — Lieutenant Keatinge will, I am sure, le- 
ceive His Honoi’s appiobation for the ability he has shown 
in putting up, unaided by any practised native, this budge, 
which I am satisfied is of a disci iption that could be in- 
troduced with advantage to cioss oui mails ovei iivors 
and sti earns when caiiied by iiiuueis oi hoisemen 


n —EUiact fiom a Icltci fioin the Political Assistant 
IN Nlmar to the Resident at Indore, No 176, dated the 
7th June 1851 

Paragiaph 10 — As an expeiimcnt, and to ascertain how 
fai it would be likely to be of use geneially on dak lines, as 
a means of ciossmg small sti earns, Lieutenant Keatinge, 
with youi concuiicnce, constiucted over the nullah at 
Biirwai, on the road leading towards Oonkar Mandatta, a 
small iron suspeusion budge, intended to be such that a 
hoi‘;c should be iiddeu, or at all events led ovei, and the 
expense of Avliich should be moderate The Buiwai nullah 
has a bicadth of 76 feet, of this, 5 feet in the centre aie 
occupied by a pici, leaving 71 of cleai watci It is 4 
feet broad, clear roadway. The non work was made at 
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Bombay, bat fitted and pat together atjBnrjvai by Lioatc 
nani Koatingo, I might almost say poraonally, had 
do allliunself, tho^veryj imtiire^of andiron uuspenBion Bot|^ 
heing^ snspeeted by^ the nativefl. Jt hos^ cost, inclusiye |pf,j 

• irodwork ^ E*. 118 8|0 , damage |^from^3omj7ay, ^ 
CarrUie up tnm Domb»y, 47 0 0 oarthon WOrk^ of appii>- 


ralnt,i( 
Conmhilcra ^ 
Wood J 
Limp ( r. ^ 
BUekmNbt, «« 
CariwterB, 
Utfou, ^ ^ 
Labonri^ ^ 
UlKclUacroiia, 

ToUl, 


8 0 

j ,ache8;^niasonry|irfer and,j 

W 18 0 ajJalmontB, Rg. 82G-lCyJ*^jl 
ij li 0 advantage of^a , 

8 i 0 gangjOf pn&pnorSjtoassJi^t, ^ 
0 0 in Betting it up, and is j 
porfectlyj jCajmbIe,|Of,j8aa 
^talningf^ho, wcightfOf a(j 


Sc. St6 10 6 


horse or paaaiDg ovpr it , ,, -j ic iti ill t 

Paraffrofih ~-So far, ^then, our object is nttained, and ^ 
wore the line one onjwhicb tnUHciis not to . bo ^expected, j 
nothing more would be no^easaiy^tbat whatjWonld preren^t,, 
delay to the ddk, and saoh^an end those bridges would ( 
onsiver adnurably at hide, comparativo)> spooking,, ex ,,, 
pouse. This bridge was put np last ii’ebraaTy_, It ipoiit 
included in the Road Fund Expradituro, it scanmly, as an, j 
experiment, legitimately being ob^rgeablo tOjthat account, 
and I hare the honor to roqpest yourjsonotion to mj ,ontor^ , i 
ing It in Soindiah s Contingent^DiBbuneinouts. ^ ^ ^ , I 


, , (i 1 hot/ 1 nq 

I , 1 ' tt It I) ni -/jT 1 ’ 

IIL“/>o« LiEUTENAjrr R. |H. Keitthge, poJltlcalfAsslslaHi u 
/Umar, to Qm R. Haioltob, Babonet, Affcnt Gopemor ] 
GcHeral C I Jndon M ,J2S qf /SSS,[datcd iMmar 
^ffency 20lh Juffust JSSS , , i ,1, ij/Krn mo 
W irn reference to your letter Ko 1861, [dated (14th 
Angnst 1866, regarding the luspension foot bridge erect 
ed across the Wcdally noJIali, at Bnrwai, I have the honor t 
now to forward a plan and elevation, and 'a longitudinal t 
section of the bridge, and a drawing, to laigc scale of ono r 
link of the chain 
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2. — 111 Central India the carriage of iron work will 
alnajs so add to its prime cost as to make tlic chains the 
most expensive portion of the stinetiire in such bridges, so 
that I adopted the plan of the central pier, which allows 
of the largest span ^^ith least length of chain. 

3 — The chains of this little bridge arc of one inch dia- 
mctci, round bar, made up in lengths of foui feet from link 
to link, and the suspension lods were of ^ inch, though 
they no doubt would have been better at half an inch. The 
centre part, passing over the post, is of ordinary chain 
cable, and the last link of each chain is of one and a half 
inch diameter, ending in a screw, which, after passing 
thioiigli the post of the mooring, is secured with double nuts. 

4. — The moorings arc composed of tiianglcs ofunjun wood 
( Ilardivichia BmufaJ with rough logs of the same timber 
laid over their bases, so that they could not move without 
raising the weight of the whole roadway. This unjun tim- 
ber, of which the posts of the centre p’icraswellas the moor- 
ing triangles were composed, is so haid as to lesist effectu- 
ally the ravages of white ants, and is capable of remaining 
for veiy long periods buried underground without injury. 

5 — The roaduaywas constructed of strips of timber, 
two inches by four, laid in two parallel rows, with cross 
pieces of the same scantling passing under them at eacli 
pair of suspending rods, so that any piece could be taken 
out by unscrewing the nuts at the end of the rods to which 
it hung; and a stout hurdle of split bamboos laid over this 
formed the roadway 

6 — This little bridge situated in a populous town, span- 
ning a nullah, which at that place usually contained 
several feet of water, was continually crowded with pas- 
sengers ; I have at times seen it quite covered with people 
forTiours together. One night a sleepy traveller attempted 
to lead his camel across it, the camel got half across all 
well, but its load being too wide to pass through the posts, 
which wcie only three feet asunder, it began to straggle, 
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and ended in stamping itswaj through the road\ray into 
the stream hclow, hnt'withont inJnringtho chains, and the 
wood work was repaired in a few hours. A neu*hiirdle, 
costing Rb 2, was rcqoired about oreiy four months. 

7 — You will thus percoiye that the bndge was amply 
strong to allow of any number of foot pasaengors, and 
oven led horses, passing over it, but from its narrowness, 
horses would not usually go on It, and if it wore intended 
to construct such bridge on dik lines, 1 sboald reoom 
mend that they shonld not bo under seven feet ivido The 
vibratloli of courso was oonsldomble, as thero was no at 
tempt to make the stmetnre rigid. 

8, — Tho detail of expenditure contains every item, 
except prison labor There were at that time about 
twelve convicts in tile thannah, who worked on the bndge, 
and of course eSooted a slight saving, but the chains again 
cost a little more than thoy othorwiso would, from some 
unnocessnry iron work having been sent with them. 

Q — After tho bndgo had been about two and a half 
years In uso, tho people of the town subscribed to build 
a bndgo that would allow of cart traffic, so the chaiua 
>vcro taken down, tho piers widened, and a wooden bridge 
with a roadway 18 foet wide, erected in its place 

IMatl qf Expenditiire in conslntcttRg the Bunvai Snspen 
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No. 12. 

PAPERS REGARDING SUSPENSION BRIDGES IN THE 
NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

F)om Colonel J. T. Boileau, Chief Engineei, Koifh TFcs- 
fcni Pi ovmccs, to R. C Oldfield, Esq , Assistant Sect ctai rj 
to Government^ Koith Western Provinces, J\o 10459, Pepait- 
incnt of Accounts, dated Agi a, the 29th Api il 1856. 

In continuation of my letter No. 9195, dated the 4tli 
Deeemher 1855, I have now the hqjior of forwarding here- 
with, for submission to the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, North Western Provinces, three Statements connected 
with the expense inclined on the construction and main- 
tenance in repair of the several bridges in the North Wes- 
tern Pro\inces, as follows, viz. • — 

No. I. — ^Detailed Statement shewing the expense in- 
curred in the construction, renewing, or extensive lepairs, 
annual repairs, and pett)’’ repairs on the seveial Iron Sus- 
pension Bridges in the North Western Provinces. 

No. 11 — Abstract of the total sums expended under the 
above heads. 

No. in. — Statement exhibiting the percentage on the 

♦ 

original cost for the renewals, annual repairs, and petty 
repairs. 

2 — ^l legret that the elements from which the State- 
ments have been prepared are not so complete as they 
might have been, and that before I shall be able to sepa- 
rate the charges completely, a fuither reference will be 
necessary to the officeis of Public Works in whose divi- 
sions the bridges lie, the details furnished are, aie how- 
ever, sufficient to show that, with the exception of mason- 
ry, entered under the head of renewals, nearly the whole 
expense incurred has been on account of the roadways, 
the suspension chains and drop bais having reqiured little 
else than the annual coating of coal tar. 

3 — It 18 clear from the above that the great desider- 
atum in our Suspension Bridges is the substitution of a 
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roadmiy of more darablo materials than those hitherto 
in DSC, which consist for the most part of beams of wood 
crossed by plouks of the aamo substance, coyered, in a 
few instances, with a coating of knnkur or brick meUL 
The suspended frame-work of the road, in every case 
where extensive repairs may hereafter become necessary, 
should be re placed by one of iron, and for the wooden 
planking which forms the present platforms should bo 
substituted others of cormgated sheet iron, with the usual 
covering of consolidated metalling, or other approved 
sabstance Changes of the above description will, with 
the approval of His Honor, be submitted for sanction, 
whenever the state of the present wooden roadways may 
render such changes advisable 

4 — The Statements herewith submitted afford no ground 
for comparative jadgmenton the relative advantages of Sos 
pension Bridges, composed of iron bar chains, coupled and 
bolted together, and of those made with continnous wire 
cables, indeed, my chief object in compiling those State* 
meats was to shew that the principal expeuse attoudmg 
the maintenance of Iron Sosponsun Bndges in thoso Fro 
vinces has been duo to tho penshable nature of the mate 
rials used in the construction of their roadways. Only 
one COSO of failuro of any portion of the saspending oppa 
Tfttus has come to my knowledge, and that was In the 
fmotoro of a bnk of ono of the chniiiB of the bridge over 
the Pungylee at Nawabgnnge, In the Bareilly dlviaiou, 
which was ro-placod by Captain Wiliam Moxwoll, Eiocq 
tiro Officer of tho 8th Dirision, at an expense of Us 4 
only 

6 — Noras respects the relative merits of tho two dos 
criptions of Snsponsion Bridges, have I been nblo to find in 
the history of those eonstmclcd in Europe and olsowhcro, 
sufficient data for the establishment of a preferential claim 
of tho one kind over tho other Bar chains have been al 
most exclusively adopted in Lngland since their first in 
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troduction by Captain Samuel Biowii, of tbe Royal Navy, 

in t]ic.icar 1817.^ Two great fai- 
Bridges I«res of llicsc .budges have taken 

place • one of tbe cbain pier at 
Biigbton , tbe other, of a bridge at Yarmoiitb tbe former 
was caused by a violent storm , tbe lattei by tbe nisb of a 


crowd of persons wbo bad assembled on tbe platform to 
witness a boat match 5 but these disasteis can hardly be 
made tbe ground of objection to the principle of construc- 
tion it IS, moreover, probable that wiie cable biidges of 
equal strength would have failed under similar severe 
tiials The Meiiai Budge, which has bar chains, has 
several times resisted successfully tbe most unusually 
severe strains to which it has been exposed by tbe vibra- 
tions of its platforms and chains duiing heavy stoims. I 
am not aware of tbe recorded failure of any of the wire 
cable bndges which have been erected 
G — In the absence of any practical grounds derived from 
the experience of existing biidges on which to deduce a 
prefer ential claim in favor of the bar chain oi wiie cable 
suspension, I can only venture an opinion on the subject, 
and have no hesitation m stating that I gieatly prefer the 
former to the latter mode of construction. 


7 — The tensile strength of iron wire has been proved 
by expeiinient to be somewhat greater for its small sec- 
tions than it would be if deduced from that of bar non ,• but 
there is reason to consider the strength of a cable made 


up of a number of parallel wiies to be less than the com- 
bined strength of the wires taken individually ; and that 
within the limits to which iron can be perfectly wrought 
by hammer or roller, a single bar of a given section will 
in all probability be stronger than a number of small rods 
or bars of equal aggregate section laid parallel in a fas- 
cicle or cable would be ; on this account, therefore, and 
especially for small bridges, it appeals to me that the bar 

chain budge has the advantage. 

14 
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8 — It 18 probably owing to the <ijffioalty of atrauung 
alike each of tho wlreB nflcd in making np a cable that 
their combined str^ngih falls short of the aggregate 
strength of tho whole nnmber of wires employed. The dlf 
ficnity of effecting this even in the plains, and under the 
carefhl snpenntendenoe of practised mechanics, is always 
great, and in the Hills, where mostof our Suspension Bridges 
hare been put up, the diffionlties would increase, but still 
(unless for bridges of small span) they would fall short of 
any attempt to transport ready made cables from s dis- 
tance to the ijpot whet© required to be set np The task, 
too, of getting wire cables up into their places ifi known 
to bo one of great labor and difBonlty 

9 — In bar chains two lengths of links only are general 
ly necessary, vlz^ one set for tho npper or suspension links, 
tho second for all other links of the chain. These may 
be mored with ease and fitted indiscnminately to any port 
of tho enrro*, a rery ordinary amount of core only is re 
quired to put the parts together, and this may, nnder usual 
circumstances, be done from the opposite standard heads, 
and the Junction effected by amply mecbanioal appliances 

10 — Bar chains are also more easily protected from tho 
effects of the weather than wire cobles , all ports of tho 
former being accessible to tho application of anti-corrosiFO 
pigmoDts, which is not the case with any but the ontsido 
wires of a coble 

11 — On the ahore reasons, I would beg to state for tho 
information of the HonTiIo the Llenteunnt Governor, 
N W P., that I consider tho eonitrucbon of bar chain 
Suspension Bridges gonemlly preforohio to those of wire 
cable, and would recommend Ihom, especially where tho 
locabties to be bridged mny bo in tho Hilts 

12 — In conclusion, I bog to state that in this loiter 
Toforence is made to ordinary bar chain bridges ^rith 


• The opprr Uoka cf evow wcfpteU. 
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vertical drop bars, and that Snspcnsiou Bridges ou Dredge’s 
principle or Goodivyu’s resultant tension construction have 
not been consideied, the former being in my opinion prac- 
tically objectionable, and tbc latter as yet of too limited 
application to admit of a correct judgment being formed 
of its efficiency. I may mention, bowever, that a bridge of 
120 feet span on Goodw;jTi’s resultant tension principle 
over the Kalee Nuddee at Gokulpore, near ]\feerut, was re- 
adjusted by me in 1848, since when it has borne the heavy 
traffic between Gurmooktesur and Meeiiit, and that up to 
the present time it has required only ordinary petty re- 
pairs, and has completely satisfied the requirements of the 
public convenience at all seasons of the year. 
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COTTON 

2Vo T 

INFOEMATION REGARDING THE OOLTIYATION OF 
COTTON IN THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINOE3 


From the Secretary, Sadder Board of Horenae, to the 
Secretary to GoreniineDt, North Western Pronnees, 
(No 470,)-'Dated Allahabad, the 24th Jane 1802 

Sifi, — In reply to the orders of GoTomment, in tho Geno- 
ml Deparlmont, dated the 30th September lost, No 2578 
A, I am directed by the Sadder Board of Eerenoo to 
state, for the information of the Honorable tho Liontenant 
GoTemor, that the qoestlons regarding the Cotton crops 
in these Provinces were olroDlated id November last, and 
the replies have reference to the crop then on the ground , 
that IS, the crop somi in the end of Juno ISGl, and ga 
thered towards tho close of that year 


2 An abstract of the replies is enoloaod Three of 
the reports are forwarded 

• I'rotn Oonoctor Allrairii. , , , - * t 

ProraOoUector Banda, in original,* as oontaiaing 

Prom Iiepatj Oommi^Kmor Jaloan. jnfonnabon of interest 


8 In regard to tho average yield per acre, a great 
variety of statement will be obseiTod — the estimate rang 
ing from six maands of nnoleaned cotton os low as two , 
and for oleanod cotton, from 1 matmd 85 seore, down to SO 
Boors, and even less This is partly to bo oocoantod for 
by the varioofl yield of different soils, rendering It dilBonU 
to strike an average , and partly by the fact that cotton, 
tspecittUy in tho South Enstoni parts, U often sown along 
with, another crop (os Arhw Tit Ac ,) and therefore what 
Is roprCBentod as tho oaltnm of nn noro may bo only 
part of the crop grown npon it. Porbnps tho following 
estimates may bo taken os near tbo truth, rf-,, nnoleauod 
cotton, from 4 to 0 maund* , oleanod cotton, from IJ to 3 
mannds. 



•1. In clenninir tin' cnllon, tun-lliinKnf (he niatcrlul in 
\\eijr!it 1*? ‘'Cpnr'iteil vee«l, iVe. The seed {hcnoitfa) is 
for fccflinir cattle, niul letches from 13 annas to 
1 rupee per inannd 

T). Tlic niarlvct pnees for cleaned eotfon \ary from 0 
and 10 Rupees per mannd in the Wcvtern dislncts to 12 
and n Rupee'' in (he I/istorii. In the ftillowin;^ t.ihlu an 
a^cragc rate of Its. 11 a maimd has been assumed, and 
an a\cr.igc rale of produce, ordiimnl} at IJ maund of 
cleaned cotton per acre. 

(J. The districts of Dchra, ICumaon, and Gurhwal arc 
omitted, the cultnation being confined to a fen hundred 
acres for local consumption The Benares Division is 
also omitted The crop as a staple for export is unknown , 
it IS only occasionall}’ sown (mixed gcncrall^Mvith other 
crops') for domestic use. The sole exception is in one Tup- 
pali of Illirzapore (Oproudb, lictwccn the rncr Bcylnn 
and the Rcuali hills), wlicrc 3,000 acies giown with cotton 
arc said to yield some 24 seers pci acic. Cotton is not 
cultnatcd in Goruckpoic. 





con OK 



Total, ... 2,03,000 2,07,000 











Bocglilr Ecthuted 

mated area TleldofeLetn 
Ttsder OottoiL Cotton. 
Statoto aerea. Hatndof 60Iha. 
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7. The subjoined table shews the pioportion which 
the area under Cotton bears to the whole cultivated aiea, 
excepting the Jhansie Division, of which the cultivated 
area is not yet ascertainable with exactness. 


Division. 


Calti\atcd area by 
last Survey. 

Area under Cotton 
in 1861-62 




Acres. 

Acres 

Meerut, 


a*« 

4,029,142 

2,66,750 

Eohilklinnd, 

« • • 


4,132,002 

1,41,000 

Agra, 


• «a 

3,474,823 

2,43,826 

2,03,000 

Allahabad, 

• « a 


3,128,620 


Total, 

• •• 

14,764,687 

8,44,676 


Thus out of 14^ million of acies under crop, about 
8,50,000 are cultivated with cotton, that is, about 5? per 
cent. 


8. The estimated aggregate out-turn of clean Cotton 
(including the Jhansie Division) is twelve hundred thou- 
sand maunds, equal to 96 millions of ibs, oi 8,57,000 cwts. 
Of this probably one quarter is consumed in the districts 
m which it is grown , one quarter or somewhat less is ex- 
ported to the north and east for local consumption, and one- 
half is earned eastward towards Calcutta, but what pro- 
portion IS destined for eventual exportation by sea theie 
IS no means of finding out Besides this, there is a con- 
stant stream of carts passing through Bundlekhund north- 
waids to the Jumna with cotton from the Independent 
States in Bundlekhund, Dwalioi, &c. The statistics of 
this tiade could, if necessary, be checked at the Ghats on 
the Jumna. 

9. A statement of the market rates for Cotton at the 
chief marts in these Provinces, from the beginning of 1859 
to May 1862, compiled from the monthly prices cuirent, is 
enclosed. It will be seen that the prices range higher m 
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proportion as yon go lower towards Calcutta The uuirer 
sal tendency likewise is for the rate to nse till June, when, 
in the prospect of a good Iiarrest, it suddenly falls, to rise 
again after the crop has boon absorbed in the market. 

10 It may also he gathered that the prices current 
are mainly ruled by the plenhAUnesa or scarcity of the local 
harvest The average rales in 18o9 wero beyond all com 
panson higher than they havo been since, even with all the 
urgency of the European demands Cotton fetched that 
year from 16 to 22 Bopcee n manni 

11 Andhereinlioe theditHonlty of persnading the people 
to extend their Cotton sowings. Aoonstomod to great and 
constant flactuabon In the market rates, they bare learned 
by immemorial experience not to regard the rate which 
prevails at the tune of sowing as any index of whstit will 
bo when the harvest is gathered in The home demand 
exercises bat a vague and inappreciable indaence upon the 
crops- It has long ceased to bo feit directly by the peo- 
ple- It IS lost in the far larger induenoo arising from the 
local yield being good or bad. 

12 There was a hme when it was otherwise The 

tradlbons of the Company's investment stlU linger among 
the inhabitants of Oalpee and Humcorpoor In Iho former 
* Ur Uidr* Eoport, distnct,* tho purchflBOB 

partffTBpb w TTTitten la ISIS. of Government amounted 

nt one period to forty lakhs a year, and of private indivi- 
daals it is said to 18 lakhs, since 1830, tho former have 
been diBOontinnod, and the latter have dwindled down to 
an annual ezponditnre of barely seven lakhs ' 

13 What was thus done by the IIonTile Company In 
its trading days must now be done by tho morohanU of 
Lancashire, and a permanent supply to any extent mil 
then ho scoured- So long as this is not done, tho fluctna 
tJon of prices in Earope however high they may tempora- 
rily raUo the market rate, will prodneo little oflbet upoa 
tho breadth of land brought ondor the Cotton crop- 
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I-i. The cHcct of the dealings of the Commercial Kcsi- 

dcncy in Bundelkhuud arc even now 
fraccalilc thcio’^ Agents, deputed 
from Miizapoie, still visit the district 
and make advances to the zemindars and cultivators at the 


Spo Major Ternnn’s 
Utport. 


f Mr, Carpenter’s Re port 


lime of sowing. In Banda, f the 
tradcis sometimes buy up the crop 
as it stands, and clean it. Elsewhere, the cultivators ordi- 
narily sell 01 barter their cotton to the village bunniah, 
who disposes of it in the nearest maikct ; or they part with 
it to brokets, as in All 3 ’giirh. Tlie village price, by biijong 
direct from the cultivatoi, is stated to be six or eight annas 
a maund, (from one shilling to one shilling and six pence 
per cwt.) lowci than the local market price. The system 
of advances to cultivators, oi the bespeaking of a ciop, 
seems (excepting m Bundelkhuud) to be little known 
15. How difierent would have been the state of things 
from what we now find them, if Agents from English 
Houses had been posted in the best Cotton tiacts in these 


J There arc some very pertinent remarks on tins 
aspect of the case, in an Art on “ Cotton culture 
in India,” in the Edinburgh Eemew for April 
last — “ Now the Cotton interests at large liave 
had it in their power, as they still have it, to place 
themselves m concert with these classes of* prac- 
tical agriculturists, to say what they want, and to 
obtain it at a fair market price dependent upon 
quality. Suppose the case had been otherwise, 
suppose Agencies to have been established in all 
Cotton-prOdncing distilcts, supermtended by intel- 
ligent European Agents,” and so on } page 497 
The advantages anticipated by the avriter wonld 
certainly follow the adoption of the course he has 
indicated, and theg can be seeui cd by no other 


ProvinceSjf if 
they had held 
diiect tiansac- 
tious with the 
cultivators, oi 
even with then 
biokers, and if 
thus a eonstant 
demand and 
steady piiea 


had been biought to bear upon the production of Cotton? 
The influence of the European maiket, which is now 
hardly, if at all, perceptible in regulating the sowings, 
would then have told in the most direct and poweiful 


manner. 

1 

16. The example of Calpee must also be followed in 

the locfttion of Cotton-sciews at such Agencies. Unless 

16 
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the bales are aorewed on the spot, the carnage nmat con 
tinue to be alow and eipenaiFe It is nnderatood that un 
acrewed Cotton cannot be transported at a profit by the 
Koilway It is needless in this place to adrert to the be- 
nefit that TTOnld aoorne from the qnality of the Oottoji, 
and its freedom from impnritiea, being checked by an 
agent on fht 

17 Cotton in those parts is invanably sown towards 
the end of June orbogumingof Jnly, on the first setting in 
of the rams. If the commenoemenl of the rains be deferred, 
the 0 o\ving 8 are postponed and the crop anflbrs. If the delay 
be yeiy great ( as nnfortnoatoly does sometimes happen) 
the crop ia lost Any long suspension of ram between 
Jnly and September also aerionsly ii^UTes its growth. Sfloh 
eontingenoiea would of ooorse have to be borne In mind 
by English speeciJatorB in the Eatahlishment of Agencies. 
The crop is gathered from the latter part of October to the 
beginning of January The early piokinge are the beat. 
The plant is invariably an annual, but (in reference to 
the question pat by Gevemment) it is stated that, when 
allowed to continue in the ground for a aooond year, it 
still bears at the same period. 

18 It occurs to the Board that valuablo information 
regarding the Oompany^s Cotton investments in Bnndel 
khund might be obtained from the old records of the Hon 
ble East India Company prior to 1830 The mode of proce- 
dure in eflecting pnrohascs, tho extent to which advances 
were resorted to, and (a serious point) the degree in 
which famine or drought aflboted tho investment of tho 
year, might probably be copiously illnstratod from those 
records 


I am, £c. 

OHM BATTEN 


Sitretary 
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(COPY) 

JltSTB iCT of licpUc^ to Boaur\ Cncufai , Xo. I', ^atcd 
llth Xoianbci iSGl, icgardivg (he probable out-turn 
of the Cotton Crop 

Supci nitcn'lcnt Dchra Dhonn ; Xo. 112, dated 17th Dcccmbei 
ISOl . — Cotton culti\ation is scattered over the whole of the 
district 5 it is certainly not more than 200 acres in the whole 
of the Dhoon and Jonnsar Bawnr, and the exact quantity 
cannot be ascertained. The avciagc produce is 5 inaunds 

Kupas” per acie in the Dhoon, and 2 maunda per acre 
in Jonnsar Bawur. The cotton cultivated is for the spe- 
cial consumption of the sower, and the district is sup- 
plied by impoitations from the plains Tlic climate and 
soil arc unfavorable to its growth, and its cultivation is 
considered unrcmuncrativc 

Officiating Collector, Schai unpoor, Demi-Official, dated 7th 
December 1861. — 23,761 acres arc devoted to cotton culti- 
vation. The avciagc produce per acre is 2 maiinds 28 seoi s ; 
valuc'at market i atolls. 8-8-0 per maund ; and the estimated 
proximate value at this rate of the entire cotton is 
Rs. 5,45,309. It is spun into thread, and also used for 
quilted clothing for the cold weather, some of it being ex- 
ported to the Puujaub and down country, but to what 
timount is unknown. The usual time foi sowing cotton is 
in June, after the first fall of rain, and the peiiod foi ga- 
thering commences from September to November. The 
crop is an annual one, and is never allowed to remain for 
a second or thud year. 

Collect 01 of Moozuffiernugger ; Xo. 2, dated 25ili Januaiy 
1862. — About 17,000 acres are devoted to cotton cultiva- 


< Cleaned Cotton 


tion, the total cultivated area of the 
distnct being about 6,25,000 aeres. 


The average yield is about 2f maunds^ per acre, the aver- 


T For uncleaned Cotton. 


age rate being assumed to be Rs 2-8-0 
per maundf It is estimated that two- 


thiidsgo to waste in giving, and one- thud, called “Rooee,” 
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ifl mostly exported in varioas dlstriote, cluefly Minapoor 
Tho pnco of cleaned cotton u fire seora per Bopee. Ho 
crop is sown in Jnno, and is picked in Norember or Do- 
comber, it is invanably annual 

Ooilcctor of Meerut No 1 dated 3rd January 1862 — 
The total amount of land 
under cotton cnlbrotion is 
8b, 172 acrea4 The aror 
prodnee per acre is 
about 1 mannd 20 eeenr, 
making the total ont tom 


^ TehujeJ Jfeenrt, 
Hanpper 
B&nnt* 
CHiueeAtmd 

BlrdhAiiji, 
p Uowuna 


0^13 
- 9fi66 

7 WT 
^ 7,331 

- 6,007 
3,308 


Total *0473 


54,268 mannds, tho market rate at present Is 4 seers 6 
chittacks per Bnpoo, bat it may be assumed at Bs. 7 per 
maond or 5J seers per Bopee, lYhich imild 8hoT7 the crop 
of the district to be irorth Es 3,79,806 About one-half 
or three-fifths of the cotton yield are exported to the ewt 
ward, immense quantities being: sent to IGnapoor Tho 
seed generally sown U in the last ten days of June and 
first ten days of July, and the gathering begins in tho 
first week of Noromber, when it is coUeoted Inrariably 
almost once a week, and tho whole gathered in January 
The crop is an annual one, and tho plant is nerer allorrcd 
to remain on tho gronnd oflerit has been gathered. 

Oficiatlng Coileciar of Bodundshuhitr^ Jto 97 dated 21st 
Beceirdter 1861 —About 16,000 acres of land are assigned 
to cotton cultiTation The ayorago produce of “ Rooee“ 
(cleaned cotton) is 2 maonda per acre, of “ Knpas” ( cotton 
with seed in it ) 0 maunds per acre , value at the market 
t)f the former is Rs. 10 per roaund, of the latter Rs. 2-8-0, 
estimated proiimato raluo at this rate of tho entiro crop 
in tho district is, cleaned cotton Hi 8,00,000, kapas 
Rs 2,26,000 Of this about one third is retained for 
home consumption and two-thirds aro exported to Chun 
dowscQ (ITomdabad), Uatms, (Alljgnrh), and Hirwpoo*" 
Tho nsual and best period for sowing is nl the end of 
Jnno, and tho beginning of Jnly^ alter the firtl fitll 
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rain 5 wlien it is gathered from the middle of October to 
the end of December. The crop is an annual one, and is 
by no means allowed to remain standing beyond the end 
of the year. 

Collector of Allygiirh, No dated 31st January 1862 . — 
The total number of acres appropriated to cotton is 
1,65,392 ; and the average produce per acre is 1 maund, 
„6 seers, 6 chittacks, the maiket rate of which is Ks. 10-5-0 
per maund. The estimated proximate value of the entire 
crop at the above rate is Rs. 19,63,046. The quantity 
exported to other Districts, vtz , to the markets of Mirza- 
poor, Gawnpoor, Furruckabad, Kassgimge, &c , is estimated 
at 1,56,573 maimds of the material, leaving 8,819 maunds 
for home consumption. The sowing commences in June or 
'■July, just as the rains set in, and the harvest gathered 
from October to the end of December, the crop being an 
annual one always The Collector recommends that a 
supply of j\racArth/s gins of £ 3 value, say ten for each 
of the cotton-growing distiicts, be procured at Govern- 
ment expense and let out to zemindars or merchants who 
may be induced to try theii efficiency. 

Officiating Collector of Bijnour, No. 378, dated 19th 
December 1861 — ^About 22,328 acres are devoted to cotton 
cultivation in the Districts, the produce per acre at an 
average is three maunds of seed, and one maund 20 seers of 
cotton. The cotton sells at Rs. (9) nine per maund, and 
- the seed at one maund eight seers per Rupee, thereby 
giving a return of Rs. 13-8-0 per acre on the cotton, and 
, Rs 2-8-0 per acre on the seed, showing the total jvalue of 
the whole cotton Rs 3,01,428, seed 55,820, Rs. 35,74,248. 
The seed is nearly all consumed in the District. Of the 
cotton, about one-half is used m the District, and half 
exported — mostly to Dhanourah and Chundowsee, in the 
Jloradabad Distnct, from whence it finds its way to 
Futtehguih, Gawnpoor, and Miizapoor through the hands 
of the large traders. The end of June or commencement 
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of July l0 oonsldersd the beat penod for acrwhg cotton, 
as the crop la usually gathered in October, and is an 
annual one always. > [it 

(^dating Cdllecior J/oradalad, No 537^^ed 20{k 
Jitcembcr i861 — ^In the Khnrrecf season, in the month of 
Assar, is the cotton cultivated , it is collected in Octohbr 
and Noyember, and Is an annual crop < 
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Officiating Collector of Biidaon, No. 1, dated 30t1i January 
1862. — ^From 50 to 55,000 acres are demoted to cotton 
cultivation. Average produce per acre of unclcaued ma- 
terial about 4A maunds, that of cleaned cotton l-3rd or 
about maund. The market value of the latter article 
ranges from 8 to 12 Rupees per maund, according to the 
supply and demand. The estimated proximate value of 
the out-tum of 55,000 acres of cotton, valued at 8 Rupees 
the maund, will give Rs. 6,60,000 at the higher rate 
of 12, Rs. 9,90,000 at the mean of those two prices, or 
10, Rs. 8,25,000. About one-fourth of the season’s crop 
is retained for local consumption and for transport to 
immediate neighbouring Districts where the supply is 
less. The rest all finds its way down to Mirzapoor, vid, 
Futtehgurh. The latter end of June oi beginning of July, 
after the first fall of rain, is the time for growing ; and 
the picking commences early in October. The crop is 
always an annual one. 

Collector of Bareilly, No. IB, dated llih January 1862 . — 
About 30,000 acres are devoted to cotton cultivation, the 
average produce per acre being 7 maunds 32 seers with, 
seeds, and maunds without them ; value 26 Rs at 
Rs. 10-6-0 per maund, showing a total value of the 
entire cotton of the distnet to be Rs. 7,78,125. The 
cotton produced is not suflScient to provide for itself ; 
supplies are received from other districts. The period 
for sowing cotton is July in every year, and it is gathered 
in November and December, the crop being usually an 
annual one. 

Collector of SliaJijeTianpoor, No. 1, dated 21st January 
1862. — Nearly 8,000 acres are assigned to cotton cultiva- 
tion. ' The average produce per acre is about 22 seers ; 
the market value is 3^ seers per Rupee, making the value 
at this rate of the entire crop to be Rs. 54,150. It is not 
sufficient to meet the consumption of the district. The 
period for sowing is June and July, swhen the harvest 
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takes plfloe from October to December, tbg crop being: 
always an annual one. U 

Senior AstUtant CommUtioner of Kumaon^ ho 7, daied 
10th January 1862 — The oottopculhyation maybe roughly 
estimated. fAlmorah Teiifloel, 000, Komaon, , 30, and , 
Bhabur, 100 acres. Total 780 aorea. About 4 maunds of i 
unclcaned cotton are yielded by each acre, which will it 
produce about 1 maund of cleaned cotton. It has scarcely 
any definable marfeet ralue, the small quantity grown 
being almost entirely for home oonsnmpbop. About 5 
seers per Rupee for cleaned cotton maybe taken as a fair 
average, which would show the value of the entire crop 
about Bs. 9,700 From the Bbabur a very small quantity 
of cotton finds its way through bunneahs of Oasheepoor/, 
Juflpoor, &o , to the weavers of the Rohiloiuid Towns. It ^ 
is sown at the eommenoement of the rains, and gathered ; 
ftom October to Deoember , the crop is an onnual one, i 
Serticr AetiiiarU Ccmmi4ii<mer, Gur}aeal, Jfo 202 doled , 
tUith hotember 1861 — No cotton is grown in the district, 
the small quantity consumed being imported fjom^the i 
Plains. Wool and hemp are used In lieu of it n | 

Collector qf Muttra Jfo 160 dated ilfh Be 
cenber 1861 — During the present year (1861-62) 68,272 ^ 
acres have boon devoted to cotton , cultivation. The 
average produce in the distnotis about 1 maund 71 seers j 
per acre The market rate of cleaned cotton may bo 
assumed at 8 Bs per maund, although the present price 
(in consequence of the supposed largo demand) is about 
Bs. 8-843 per maund The entire crop at this rate may 
be estunated at 80,645 nurands, which would assign a 
value of about Ba. 6,86,482, or at the avernge, Bs. 8 per 
maund, Bs. 6,45,160 Of the usual crop, 62,963 mnunds 
are exported beyond the confines of the district, and about 
17,727 mounds retained 'for home consumption. Xn the 
TiUaget, OB a rule, the bunnecahs purchase cotton, and 
sell it either to larger driers in the joims of Koosi, She/ 
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j::urh, Muttra, Juliei'^ur. aud J^ouk. nr «;eu(] it to Agra or 
Ilattrn^p, trom whcnro the cotton i<; fonvardctl on to 
0]in7C('poor and Mir/npnor. Tlic period for sowing h 
inMirinbh the ooninicnccincnt of tiic niirn sca'^on, in tlio 
Tuonth of June It^ githcring begins early in October to 
the end of December, though the tree continues bearing 
till the end of February’. As the plant is annual, it h 
generally in succession to n nthhec ciop A huge por- 
tion of the district is peculiarly w'cll adapted foi (he culli- 
\alion of the plant, while the more valnahlc ciops, such 
as .^ugnreane and Indigo, cannot be grown on account of 
the brackish w\ater, which inatcnalh' n'^sists in producing 
a hue cotton harvest. Tlic Collector is of opinion flint 
ad\anecs from capitalists, with instruction in (he method 
of cleaning .cotton, would raipdly induce cultivatorfl to 
devote a very large area to this crop. 

Colh'cfor of Fnrntchahnd, No 120, dated 20lh March 
1S62, — 9,931 acres arc devoted to cotton cultivation Tlio 
average produce per acre is 1 inauud, 19 seers, f) eluf tacks, 
the market price heing 3 seers, 15 ehiflacks foi the Riijiee, 
or Rs 14-1 3-0 per produce of each acre The estimated 
jrroximate value of the entire cotton ci op is Rs 1,-19,075-2-5*. 
A large quantity of the cotton is used in the distiict itself, 
some of it being cxpoi ted to Oiide, S!iali|ehanpore, and 
Cawnporc. The whole piodncc of the district may be 
estimated at 14,734 maunds, of wdiich perhaps 7,000 
maunds aic cxpoitcd The best season foi sownug is in 
the month of June, the cotton is gathcied m December and 
January, the crop being always an annual one. 

Collector of Brynpooi y, No 22, dated 21 st Feb) nary 1SG2 . — ■ 
19,048 acres, 2 roods and 24 poles aie devoted to the cotton 
giowth. The average produce per acre of cleaned cotton 
IS 64 seers, valued at Rs 16, and the total estimate out- 
turn of the crop, at this rate, Rs. 2,74,768 It is usually 
exported to Cawnpoor, Shahgunge, Fuiruckabad and 

Grhazeepore, and is fioquently sold in gieat quantities 

17 
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\Titliiii the difltnct, and bartorod rfor grain, &c ,i bj the 
cultivators. The period for Bowing ib from July to Augrut, 
and the reaping from November to Jonoaiy every lyear, 
as the crop 18 an annual one. '' ul 

(kJIector of Affra 14, dated 26t}i Alarch Abont 

78,826 acrea are under coltivation, its estimated promnato 
value is Rs. 9,88,875 It is sold in the Agra, Penahut, 
and Ferozahad bazars, and sent to Oudh and Mirxapoor, 
the best period for sowing is from 14th itny to 14th Jane, 
and for gathering from October to December The crop 
is an annual one. » ' 

Officiating Collector qf j:t(peok,Ko S3 dated April 1862 , — i 
46,803 acres are devoted to cotton cultivation, the average 
produce per acre is 1 maund 85 seers, valued at the market 
rate Rs and the estimated proximate value at this 
rate of the entire crop is Rs. 8,51,022-8-0 ' Threo-fourths 
of the total out turn is usually exported from the district, 
the remainder being retained for home consumption, /and 
sold in the district markets. The usual period for sowing 
the crop is in July It is asually gathered in October and 
November, the crop being anmnnaal one. ' 

Collector qf Etali Ao SO daJed23ih iIttrchiS62,-‘ 
25,891 acres are under ootton oaltivatiom The avemge 
produce per aero is Bs 3 per maund, and Ibo value of the 
entire cotton crop at this rate is Ba. 8,10,602 i Oat of 
1/)S,564 maunds produced, about ono quarter is consumed 
in thedlstnct, the rest is sent tOfFarruckabad, Oawnpoor, 
and Mirzapoor, but the amount that goes to each varies and 
depends on the demand at these places The best time 
for sowing is in the end of June or beginning of July, and 
in October and November is the crop gathered. It Is an 
annual one. i 

Collector <f Caimpore, Ac 109 dated 13th 3I(urh JS62 -• 
68,000 acres are assigned to the cultivation of cotton, 

1 maund 10 seers Is the averoge produce per ncro, nl the 
average value of Ri 13 per maund, making the n»Mc of 
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rntirc croj' of 7S.7C>0 nuiuntK. About one*- 

fonrili of the crop cuustuued lu tlic dislnct, and the 
rciannuler i;? c\poJteil to tlie uinrts of Shaliguiigc in Oudo 
and .Ainvapoor, tjf uhicli about one-third goes to (ho 
former, and t\vo•1hirdi^ to the latter tium — dmtriet con- 
humption, maunds lMj(jS7; Shaliirungo, mauiuh 10,Ci>7; 
Mirrapoor. inaund'' OP,:)*!?. The cotton is sown in tlic 
latter jurt of dune and ^n^t half of dul}, and i*' gathered 
in December. It is an annual ciop. 

OJftcttifnirf CoUcctor of I'littchpoor, Xo. fhted 27th 
Januan/ /S02 —2i,700 acres nic deiotcd to the cotton 
growth and tlic n\cragc produce per acre is 2G seers, 11 
ehittacks Its \aluc at market rate is Hs 12-G-7, show- 
ing tlic cstimaicd prOMinatc value of entire crop lo be 
Ks. 2.04,785. About one-third m consumed in the distuct, 
and two-thirds exported to Mir/.apoor, &c , in the East 
The season for soning is th it of As^jar or duly, that foi 
collecting from October to January. The crop is an- 
annual one. 

CoUcctoi of Bandt, No 1205^ dated 27th Novembo ISGL 
— Cotton cultnation extends over 89,022 acres. The 
jncld per acre vanes considerably in amount, and the 
■want cd' a fixed standard of weight throws iuci eased difii- 
ciillics in ihc way of forming a s.itisfactory estimate, but 
probably 25 sccib per acre will be a fair estimate. The 

rate also changes fiom year to ye.ar in diffcicnt paits of 

* 

the disti'ict, for in obtaining a manud of clean cotton the 
charges are Its. 12-8 to Ks 13 as a fair market price, 
wbich may be taken under oidinaiy circumstances. The- 
estimated value of the entire crop at this rate would ba 
Rs. 7,23,307. Of tbis total out-turn about seven-eighths 
is exported, and the 'rest remains Ibi distiict consumption. 
The inincipal cotton marts 'in the district aie — ^Banda 
itself, Googowlco, in .pcigimnab Pylauec ; Gookhea and 
Bissenda, inpciguniiab Seonda, Kallingei and Ornn, per- 
gunnah Budoiisa, and Kajapooi lu peigunnah Cheebo’o. 
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Bnt a* a mart for cotton, Banda haa of late years greatly 
declined and been enperseded by Eajopoor, tbrongh which 
place probably, three-fourths of it (exported passes, iThe 
soTTing takes place m the aanth of Amf or July, cotsy 
monly after the first fall of ram The ground is manured 
if the ryot can afford it, and ploughed only once or twice, 
■when it is weeded (not watered) while tho oroiJ is spring 
ing up, daring August and September and beginning of 
October, the gathering takes place aftert this to* tho end 
of December, and tho crop is always an annual hue, fresh 
seed being inranably sown Cotton oujtiribon In tho 
different pergunnahs is as follows — • •> ' i j 1 ! 



Ccilcctor ^ AUahdbad No 20, dated tllh Jaltuary 1S62 
-“About 27,000 acres are doroted to the cultirntiok ' of 
cotton — i * ^ ^ 

^ Trans-Jnmua, ' ^ ^ ^ 22,000 

I j I > 

Doab, j «, 4,000 

Trans Ganges, » < ,„rjJflOO 


27,000 
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Thr aN crape uroduee ol each aerc 1 *^ uc.uly - niauiitU 
(' hccri>, andit^ luarkeJ lale ahutit l{< 12, thu^' innkiiip 
Ibc c<tiuialcd proximate a nine of the entire crop to he 
nlnio<;( Up ^'j,24.0(K). A binall portion of the ’cotton yield 
i\ retained for home eon^uniption, and the rept exported 
ab follows : — 

Calcutta, .. . . 75 per cent, 

.lonnpoor, . . . 10 „ „ 

Goruckpoor. . . , 5 „ „ 

Ghn7ce]ioor, . ... 5 „ „ 

Oudh, . 5 „ „ 

The period for ‘•owing i*? July oi the commencement of 
the ramp, when it is gathered from the middle of October 
to the end of Kovemher, except that “ Itadhea,” another 
dcpcription sowm atthcsaincliinewith “dlial” ( “Urlnir”) is 
not reaped till the June following. Although this e.otton is 
little in quantity, itv*! quality is superior. The crop is an, 
annual one, and never allowed to icraam standing for a 
second or third year. 

Collecioi of Gontc/.poor, A'o. 27, dated 10th Novemhd'' 
1861 . — ^No cotton is growm in the district. 

Collector of AztmgiuU, Ho. 620, dated 20th November 
18G1 — There is no regular cotton cultivation in the dis- 
trict. A ryot may now and then rear a few plants for his 
own use, hnt there is no such thing as a field or any trad- 
ing connected therewith carried on. 

Collector of Jounpoor, No. 31, dated 23rd December 1S61. 
— The district is not a cotton-growing one, an acre of 
land, scarcely being devoted to its cnltivation, except that 
it is sown wth “Urhur” or round the edges of fields, and 
of an inferior quality called “Mnnnooa.” From 2^ to 10 
seers per acre is all that is procured. It sells at 6 anuas 
per seer in the bazar or Us. 15 per maund It is all con- 
sumed in the district and mostly made up into cloth for 
the cultivators by eitliei village or itinerant weavers. Tlio 
crop IS sown in, Juno, m thje commencement of the lains^ 
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and alloTVed to atand for abont 41 months. It is gathered 
as jt npens iTheprodno© is an {annual one, and the 
great mart for cotton in the distriot la Shahgtinge, fTrhJoIi 
IB snppUod from Kalpee and other places, chiefly Mina 
poor, from whence it passes on to Asimgurh and Gomok 
poor fj 

Collector qf Mirzapoor^ Ao C2j dated ISth February i862 
2,S48 acres are devoted to the cotton growth, the aver 
age prodnee per acre is 24 seers, and the total prodaoo 
maj he roughly estimated at 2,000 maands. The -rate in 
the market vanes from Rs 44 to 16 per msnnd, therefore, 
at an average of Rs 16, the vajoe of cotton fit for eiporta 
tion would be Rs 8,000 It is sown in the beginning 
of July, and reaped m December, being on annual crop 
always t M < ? 

Collector qf Senarts No i8 dated 130t JanH<tnj\i8G2*-^ 
Ko cotton crop is grown in the district. j i ,j 

Officiating Collector qf Ghaicepoor No C95 [ dated Sift 
December 186i —About 1,600 acres aro cultivatod-with 
cotton, the average produce per acre is near 10 seers, bnt 
not soldm the market, ifeo, tho pnee probably would-be 
Rs 18 the mannd, and the proximate valne of entire crop 
flbont Rs. 4,600 The cotton is usually applied by the cni 
tivators to their own requirements, but at times exchanged 
for tobacco, Ac Tho,penod for sowing^ is that ofiAssor, 
i e^ from IBth June to 16th July, when the crop is ga 
therod between tho 15th April, and ]16th June, being an 
annual one. i . it, ‘ 

Deputy Commissioner qf JaJouH No 2i A, dated 2lst 
November 1861 — Tho Deputy Commissioner forwards a 
copy of a report sont'to tho/BIonchoater Association, to 
the ofToct that cotton to a largo extent is oultlTated In the 
dlstnct The plant grown in Bundelcand, south of tho 
Betwnh river, is eoniidored very superior About the 
towns of Koonch and Jnloun cotton of tho best quality is 
obtained, as is ascertainable,' nearly 6,000 acre* arc Ido- 
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'rotcil lo the rnHon fcro\\th TIu' nf produce mnv 

he c-itnnnled tlie min'! nre jdeiitilnl) nf 

innuud*:, und Uic uNorngc pioduce per acre follow — 
Seed, . * 10 Ihs 

rrodnte. cotton rnw, . 020 Ibn. 

Ditto, <puii, 80 ll)S. 

Jvnhnr next in nelnic<;s to Koonch and 

dalonn, }jclds per acre Cotton raw*, 210 lb"?. 

Ditto, ^pun, no lbs. 

Pnrwali, another good dcceriplion of sandy soil, requires 
irrigation, when it produces abundantly. Yields — 

Cotton laxv, .. .100 lbs. 

Ditto spun, .. 40 lbs 

The heat in the district is ver}* inten'^e from Ist April to 
irnli October; the rain> season 'sCts in at the end of .lunc 
(when the plant is sown) and continues to the 1st of Octo- 
ber. The cotton growth w'ould he greatly extended if Ku- 
ropcau agency, European energy, and European capital wei c 
brought into the market. About 20 per cent, is the proba- 
ble consumption of the Nali^ es, .and the rest available for 
export. It is bought up generally by agents from the large 
Katix e firmsat Mir/apoor, who deputemen to make advances, 
to the cultnators at the sow'ing time, when in January 
and Fcbruaiy the cotton is got and taken to Calpce, and 
from thence sliipped by boats to the above place. The price 
in the gathering season for cotton (clean) is Rs. 10 to 
3{s.l2the raauiid, and at the hegnimiig of Novcuihcr, before 
the new crop is produced, it runs up to Rs 15 and Rs. 18 
for 80 lbs. 

Deput^f Commissioner of JhamiCyKo 439, dated 15th Mai eh 
1862, — 27,215 acres arc devoted to cotton growth The 
produce is from 1 maund to maunds per acie, and sells 
at Rs. 10-8 per maund. The value of the crop of , the dis- 
trict is therefore about Rs. 2,69,419. The cotton is con- 
sumed in the district itself. The time for sowing is the end 
of June and beginning of July, a^nd that for gathering the 
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end of October and December The crop is always an an- 
nnal one 

J>eput(/ CommUtioneiCi Zu/Iufpoor, No 82, dated 22nd Martk 
1862, — About 2,000 acres are devoted to cotton cnltlTation 
The avomgo produce per acre is aboat 1 mnund of nn 
cleaned and 10 soers of cleaned cotton. The cotton prodac i 
ed IS nsed in the district itself The best time for sowing 
it is in the early part of the ramy season, that for gather 
mg danng the months of October, November, and Decern , 
ber The crop la an annnal one. 

Cclltctor qf Humeerpoor, No 1001, dated 20th December 
1861 — 38,400 sores are devoted to cotton onitivation 
The average produce per acre is 80} seers , ralae of 
which at market rate la 11^ Bsloshsoe Bapees the moaod, r 
which Is nearly 9 Bapees, snd tho estimated proximate 
valaa of entire crop Rs. 8,46,600 About one-third is dis- 
posed of in making clothing, Ac., and the remainder ex 
ported to Minapoor, Shshgnnge, rid Banda or Ctlpee 
The sowing of the crop is nsnally in Assar, in the month 
of July, and tho gathering from tho end of October to the 
close of the year, the crop being an annnal one ^ 

I am, &o I 

G n M BATTEN, 
Seerttarif 


(COPY) 

From Collector of Allygnrh, to Scorotaiy Sadder Board of 
Revonne, North Western Provinces, Allahabad, (No 6,)— • 
Dated Camp Vlnsor, the 81st January 1862 
Sxa, — As reqaested in yoni CitooIat Order, No 
dated the 11th of November 1861, I have the honor to 
append tho information called for respecting the Cot- 
ton cron of this season in this district, and for eonToni- 
cnce of reference, I have embodied it in a tabnlar form. 

2 The total area entUvated with cotton li set down 
4 t 1,05,392 acres, the averngo rate of produce per aero 1 



iiruind (• seoi*? d chittack''. ami tlu* 'i\onrro \ i(*‘ 

dnriu'j: llu* iiioiilli at }N JO '>0 ihm maiind, ih'inod 
fram the oxi'-lin^ mio of oa< li Tch'^eolce 

.'k The C‘=tiiualo(l proximate \‘ilne at (he nho\e rate of 
(he entile Cotton crop is K’s iri,t;.’*.Oi(). Cf this, houanor, 
IjOti,*)?.) iiiaund^^ are irnon as the cstini ited amount ex- 
ported to other di^triet^^j \aliiinc: H'.l Ijd.Vd, and lca\- 

inpr onl\ 8,^10 nvuind^, or about a little more than a per 
cent, of the wludc produce for home eon«'Umplion 

i The fiiruies «;lle^^n must he liken merelv as .i 
rmii^li approximation, the Cr»tlon meiehants and hiokeis 
of the jirineipal marls in the distiiel hupphin^,^ the 'I’eli- 
seculars 'with such information as thov possess jc^ardiii'; 
the prohahic onl'turii and amount likeh to ho expoifcd. 

5. It will he seen that nearly 05 per eenl of the en- 
tire snppK proceeds eastward, and mainly to the markets 
of Mir^apoor, Cawnpoor, Fiiriiickahad, and Ivassil^'im^e 
0. The Cotton sowinjj commences m llic months of 
June and .hil}, caily or late, accoiding to the lime the 
rams set in, and the ]iar\cst is gathered accordingly from 
October to the end of December on the cob Imrsting, and 
tlicrcby sllc^\lng the cotton to be rcidy for picking 
7. The crop of tliis part of the country is an annual 
one, no produce icsiilting on the plant being allowed to 
remain <a second year With the kind kuow’ii as “Nai- 
ma, ” the plant, I am told, realizes somcUiing the second 
3’car , but “ Narma ” is not sown in tins distiict, the soil, 

I imagine, being unsuited to it. 

8 In addition to the aliove infoimation, which has 
been called for by the Boai d, I bog to offer a few more 
icmarks which may he of use, touching generally on the 
Cotton cultivation as pin sued iii this distuct, and shew- 
ing the state of the present season’s ciop compaicd with 
those of the past two years 

9 Theie is only one soit of Cotton plant in this dis- 
trict, known as “ Bunn kupas ” Its quality is declaied 

18 
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b/ native brokers to bo better, from being whiter and 
cleaner, than the prodneo of the other diatricts in the 
Hoomt Division roallnng 8 annas per maund more 

10 The Amerioan ranety is neither grown nor known 
in the district , no foreign seed la introdncod, bnt the 
indigenons soed is ro-flown. With this seed the people 
are satisfied , bat in it we bavo foil evidence of the 
poomosa of the fibre prodneed , and in the degenerating 
oiToct of repealed)/ oslng the same seed on the same 
soil, wo sec the real oanse of the least value attached to 
Indian Cotton compared with other Cottons in use in 
England, as demonstratod In the photographs oiroolatod 
by tho Manchester Cotton Supply Association for exhibi 
tion to cotton-growers in this country 

11 Doubts have been entertained by some Native* of 
tho advantage derivable from the oultivatjon of tbo AmO' 
nenn Cotton , tho merchant looks to the amount of profit 
to bo gainoil by it The American kind is thought to bo 
lighter in weight than the oonntry grown Cotton, and tho 
amonnt produced to bo about the same or loss in both, 
hence an opproheosion of less profits arising from tho 
lighter quality But this foar is unfounded There is a 
general ignorance on tho merits and capabibfaos of tho 
Amoncan Cotton. If tho Native capitalists could bo 
only convinced by practise that tho Amorioan quality, 
if <mJy eqHOlly productive with tho country-grown, would 
fetch higher prices, there is little doubt of their being 
Indncod to adopt it 

12 In a good jear tho bighost out turn is stated to bo 
nearly 4 maunds por noro on gooil ground, and an aver 
ago crop of about 3i maunds per acre hence it will bo 
soon that tho crop of tho present season has been for 
short of nn a\emgo one. This has been caused, I am 
told, by tho oiccssivo rain that foil last joar, the molitaro 
not admitting tho soil to bo properly cleared of gross 
and weeds, whoso oonsci|nont exubcrauco checked tho 
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growth of the Cotton plant and affected matciially the 
yield of Cotton 

13 The sale of Cotton m this district is conducted 
chiefly through native hiokers, the system of advances to 
the cnltivatoi, as puisiied with Indigo, is resoited to but 
little. 

14 Without iirigation from wells or canals, the plant 
IS not produced, and pieparing and maniiiing the land is 
necessary to piomote healthiness When Cotton is pur- 
chased from the cultivator direct, it may be had 6 or 8 
annas pei maund cheapei than in the market 

15. This district IS singularly fortunate in the channels 
it possesses for the export of Cotton, having two roads 
connecting Coel, its central town, with the Cringes, one of 
which is metalled throughout and the other for nearly half 
its extent, two metalled roads comm inicating with Miittia 
and Agia, and the Jumna Rivei, and another unme- 
talled, the G-raud Trunk Road mteisectmg it, east and 
west, and the Ganges Canal running north and south, with 
its two branches striking off at Nanoun, on the Trunk 
Road, towards Cawnpoie and Etawah. 

16. The cost of carnage to Ramghat on the Ganges, 26 
miles fiom Coel, was in 1860 two annas per maund, to 
Furruckabad by the Trunk Road, 6 annas , to Cawnpore, 

8 annas , and to Mirzapoor, 14 annas 

17 At the beginning of the past year (1861), the car- 
riage was cheapei, being the same to Ramghat, but two 
annas less to both Furruckabad and Cawnpoor, and three 
annas less to Mirzapoor The difference in the costs of 
the past two years is ascribable to the fuller development 
of commerce, and the call for carriage ceasing for Military 
purposes, as comparOd with former years since the distur- 
bances of 1857. 

18 The hope of increased profits — founded on the 
knowledge of the Cotton supply m Europe being cut off 
by' the wai an Ameuca, and stimulated doubtless by the 
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promaJ^tion last year of the State Paper informing natire 
Capitalists and tho pnblio of the present state of the 
Cotton trade — has been the moans of extending the cnl 
tiFation of Cotton oonsiderablj in excess of past years- 

19 The cnltivation In 1869 is stated to have been 
1,83,000 pnoka beegahs, more or less equal to 1,04,915 
acres, and the cotton yield some 3,06,000 maunds, and m 
1860 the oalhTation amonnted to 51,600 pnoka beegahs, 
or 29,297 aores, yielding some 51,600 maunds of cotton- 

20 The oboFo oomparative rwnlts demonstrate one 
fact, that little certainty can be placed on either the Ee- 
tnmfl of tho extent of cnltiration or the amount of pro- 
duce reported, the aremge rate of yield per acre being 
recorded as two mnunda in 1869, one maond in 1860, and 
one maond six seers six oLittacks in 1861 Allorrance, 
howerer, should be mode for the extreme drought of 
1860, which rendered futile In many instances the at 
tempts to obtain a crop, whole fields might be seen bear 
ingsbort, stunted plants with little or no cobs upon them. 

Tho preyious year was more feyorahle in every respect, 
hence the larger rate of produce given , and in 1801, tho 
very heavy rains operated to diminish the supply on an 
extended area, hence the vanable feature in the rate 
of produce por acre 

21 Connected with this subject is tho disapprobation 
of European Cotton spinners of tho Cotton cleaned in this 
country The ^‘ohurka is the only maohlno in use by 
Natives for this pnrposo- Por Bimphoily and cheapness, 
It would bo no easy matter to find a substituto that would 
clean and separate tho cotton from tho seed bettor, and 
its gonorol use from timo immemorial would throw dlifi 
cultios in the way of Its substitution by any other machino 
among a people so attached as the Natives of India are 
to tho modus oprrandi of tholr forefathers. 

22 It would be very dcsimblo to introduce into tho 
country a simple Cm on the 31 Garth; principle, whose 
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piicc, as slicwii by the Collou Supply A'^sociation in then 
Secictaiv, Ml. lIa\'\ioo{Vs, Stntement of Deccinber 1850, 
would easily come within the means ol Native Capitilists ; 

^ , , but as one man im11 clean 

• Or some such Gm as lias uecii 

cj^pcnmcntallv introduced bj the Some 20 seClb of Cotton a 
Agr.-lIorl.onUur->lSoolctj,nen 5 al -chtnka," 

the Gin, to supplant the “chnrka” should be of such size 
as will prove icmunciativc The smaller size, priced at 
£1 10s by the Cotton Supply Association, would be use- 
less, its daily out-turn per man being set down at 15 or 
24 ibs. accoiding to the weight of the staple The Natne 
Atoiild 111 preference, then, stand by his chnrka. 

23 I would propose that a supply of McCarthy’s Gins 
of £3 value each or moie, say ten for each of the Cotton- 
growing districts, — be proem cd, at the expense of Govern- 
ment in the first instance, and let out on modeiate terms 


for the first year oi so to such zemindars or merchants who 
may be induced to try their efficacy I feel confident they 
would all be sold mthin a short time, and Government be 
re-imbuised its primary expenditure, for it should be boine 
in mind that that man would command the market whose 
goods would be the first ready for sale 

24 I trust I shall be pardoned for going at length into 
this subject, and exceeding the limits of the Sudder Board’s 
enquiries The extension of Canal Irrigation is engaging 
the attention of Government for the gi eater development 
of the resources of the countiy, and each yeai hereafter, 
with improved finances, we may expect to see more land 
thus brought tinder cultivation. The greater the encou- 
ragement afibrded by Government by introducing fresh seed 
and European Machinery, the more safely may we leckon 
upon a larger amount of Cotton produced, and this 
might be effected without in any way interfeiing with the 
principles of free trade 

I have, &c., 

J. H. PKINSEP, 
Collector. 
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From the Collccloi of Banda, to Recietary lo Sadder Boaid 
of Re\emie, N. W Pi ovinecs, Allahabad, (No 1295,) — 
Dated Camp Lukkhiinpoor, the 27th November 18G1. 

Siii, — I Inne the liouor to foiward, foi the pciiisal of tlie 
Board, a ]\Iemoraiidum of answers, as regards the piescnt 
year’s Cotton crop, to the questions contained in youi 
Circular No E, E, of the 11th instant. Observing fiom a 
newspaper that these questions had been circulated b}'’ the 
Punjab Goveinnient, I sent them to tlie difierent Tehscel- 
dars, and the mfoimation thus obtained has been carefully 
collated and embodied in the annexed Meinoranduin by 
Mr Carpenter, Ofliciating Deputy Collector. Owing to the 
enquiry being novel, I will not vouch for the accuracy of 
the figures given for the Cotton cultivation aiea, but I hope 
to be more sure of the results next year. 

I have, &c , 

H. W. DASHWOOD, 

CoUectoi . 


MEMORANDU]\r 

Question I — How many acres, roughly calculated, aie 
devoted to Cotton cultivation in each district? 

Answer — Fiom recent enquiries, it appears that in the 
picsent yeai, the total number of acres m the district 
cultivated with Cotton is 89,022. The area of the dis- 
trict in acies is 19,20,302 At this late, theiefore, about 
4^ per cent of the whole area of the district is cultivated 
with Cotton The extent of cultivated land in the district 
IS 9,55,522, Cotton, theiefoie, occupies rather moie than 
9 per cent of the whole cultivated land But this pei- 
centage vanes in diffeient parts of the district, the per- 
Dnrsenda, gunnahs named in the margin producing 

Cheboo both absolutely more Cotton than the 

Tirohan 

Budouaa remaining pergunnahs of the distiict, and 

moie relatively to their size This will be seen clearly 
from the annexed Statement. In Tiiohan Cotton occu- 
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pied nearly 22 per cont of all tlio cultivated land in 
that por^noAli The best Cotton comoB fiiDm the Beer 
gurh and K'tlingor portion of the Budoosa porgunnah 

Question II —THiat la tho average produce per aero, ita 
value at the market mto, and the estimated pronmato 
valne at this rate of tho ontiro Cotton crop of the distriot? 

Answer —It is not oasv to estiraato the produce per acre 
The produce vanca considorably in amount in different 
parts of the district, and the Tvant of a fixed standard of 
weight throws increased dlfBcnltics in the way of forralug 
a saturfhotory estimate, Injio two porgnnnahs is the “socr" 
exactly equivalent, and in many cases the vanation in 
standards large Another dlEBculty arises from the fact 
that in this distnot Cotton is scarcely over sown singly 
^‘Urhur, ^^Oord, “Tlllee,'’ are almost invariably sown 
With it in small quantitie* No doubt if Cotton were culb 
vated alone the average produce would bo higher than it 
is. As it IS, taking the seer of fhlJ weight, probably the 
average produce per acre in ordinary years does not 
e\ccod 80 score of kupas, that being the term for tho raw 
uncleaned Cotton with the seed. The price of “kupas^m 
tho YiUages varies from 0 to 14 seers per Rupee, hut this 
vanation is duo probably to the variation in tho standard 
of u eight than to any other cause. From 10 to 11 fall 
weight score for tho Rupee may he taken as tho avorago 
price of “ kupas” over the whole distnct. This would give 
nearly Rs 8 os the average value of tho produce of an 
acre, and rather more than Bs. 3 as tho value of the pro- 
dneo of a boegah [This estimate must bo near tho mark, 
bocauBO from Rs 8 to Rs 4 is tho sum at which tho people 
themsolvos estimate the value of tho produco of tho bcognh 
of cotton.] Something, too, most bo allowed for thq produce 
oftheurhur or other crop sown with the Cotton. Tho csti 
mate cannot bo too Ugh, because if it were, Cotton would 
bo less romnncniti\o than other crops, which it certainly 

is not In tho process of cloaning or ci/ractlug the seeds 
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by tlic“ cluirkba/’ tlie law Cotton loses from Iwo-lliirds to 
tlircc'fourtlis of its wciglit. That is to say, of tbe bcttei 
kinds of Cotton, one seer will be obtained fiom three seers 
of “kupas,” tbe remaining two seers being “ binoula,” or 
seed. In tbe inferior qualities it requires four seers of 
'Tvupas” to pioduce one of Cotton. It follows, then, that if 
we assume tbe average produce of an acre sown witb tbe 
Cotton to be eighty seers of “kupas,” tbe average produce 
per acre of rooec,” oi clean Cotton, will be between 
one-tbird and one-fourtb of that quantity. Probably 
twenty-five seers per acre will be a fair estimate. But 
this estimate is for ordinary years, as tbe present must be 
considered an exceptional year, tbe Cotton crop having 
in many paits of tbe distnct been much injured by tbe 
heavy rain-fall in September. As a geneial rule, tbe 
“kupas” IS cleared of seed and prepared for tbe market by 
tbe ryots themselves ; but sometimes tradeis buy up tbe 
raw material in large quantities, and pay for its cleaning 
by hired woikmen In this case tbe workmen are paid 
in proportion to tbe amount of clean Cotton produced 
Tbe rate vaiics from yeai to year, and diffeis in different 
parts of tbe distiicts Foi producing a maund of clean 
Cotton the rate is sometimes as low as six or eight annas, 
and sometimes rises as high as one rupee, eight annas may 
peihaps be taken as an oidinary rate The Cottonseed, or 
“binoula,” obtained by passingtbe uncleaned Cotton through 
tbe “eburkba” may be valued at about one rupee per 
maund. We thus have data for calculating tbe cost price of 
a maund of clean Cotton of tbe best quabty, as follows — • 


Ka Aa. P. 

Coat of 120 seprs of knpaa, at 10 seera per Rupee, . . 12 0 0 

Cost of cleaning by “ churka,” ... ... 0 8 0 




12 

8 

0 

Deduct price of two 

maunds of seed, at one Rupee per 

-■ 



maund, 

• » . • 

2 

0 

0 

- 

V 

10 

8 

0 

We thus obtain 

Rs. 10-8-0 as the cost puce of 

a maund 


of clean Cotton * Allowing far tbe tiader’s piofits and 

19 
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cost of carnage, we hape from Be 12-8-0 to Be 18 aa a ^ 
fair market price under ordinary circumstances This 
happens to be exactly the price of Cotton at the present 
moment in the markets of the district Taldng, then, the 
average produce per acre of clean Cotton at 25 seers, and 
Bs^lS as the price permaand,we get the following estimate 
of the out turn of the distnot in maunds and its value — * 
Area colttrsted wftii Cottoiu fas Sitfantted VilaOi 

Aero* 8S,on CC,QSd 7,S3^ 

This represents the ont turn and the value in ordinary 
years. Probably in the present year the out turn will not 
he much above 60,000 maunds, which, at Bs 18 per 
maund, will be worth Bs. 0,60,000 But the pnoe will 
no doubt rise, both from the scantiness of the crop and 
the Uanoheoter demand, so as to make the value consi 
derably higher than this. 

Quation III — How Is the Cotton grown in the dlstnet 
usually disposed of, and if exported, to what places, and 
ordinarily to what amount? 

Anxner — Of this total out-turn probably about seven 
eighths exported, and the Test remains for district con 
sumption All the Cotton that is exported passes either 
through ChiUa, on the banks of the Jumna, in porgunnah 
Pylanee, or through Bi^apoor, on the Jumna, in pergun 
nah Cheboo The principal Cotton marts in the districts 
are Banda itself Gioogowlee in pergunnah Pylanee, Goot 
hea and Bisenda In peigunnah Seonda, Kalingcr and Omn 
inpeigunnah Budooso, andBaJapoor inpergonnab Cheboo 
As a mart for Cotton, Banda has of late years greatly de- 
clined and been snpersoded by Bi^ispoor, through which 
place probably three fourths of the Cotton exported passes. 
From Ohilla and Hivlapoor the Cotton Is shipped In 
river boats, and earned to iffnapoor end Ghaieepoor 
The average cost of transport Is one rupee per cart to 
Ohilla, and Bs. 4 per cart to a cart convoying 

from 0 to 12 maunds The water carriage by host from 
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Chilla to Mirzapoor is 3i annas per maund, and fiom 
Eajapoor to Mirzapoor from 2 to 2| annas per mannd. 

Question IV . — What is the usual or best peiiod for sow- 
ing the crop in the District ? 

Answer. — The sowing takes place in the month of Assar 
or July, commonly after the first fall of rain. The ground 
IS generally manured if the ryot can aflbrd it. It is 
ploughed only once oi twice It is never watered, but 
always weeded while the crop is springing up — generally 
three times, hut sometimes four, and occasionally, but 
very rarely, as many as five oi six times. The weeding 
takes place during Sawun or August, Bhadon or Septem- 
ber, and the beginning of Kooar or October Cotton is 
generally sown on high ground in lighter soils — on the 
sides of ravines, foi instance— or on elevated spots wheie 
the water cannot lodge. 

Question V . — At what time is it usually gathered when 
the crop is of this year’s growing? 

Answer. — ^About th6 end of October the crop is generally 
matured; and the gathering takes place between then 
and the end of December 

Question VI — Is the crop in the district usually an an- 
nual one, or is it usually allowed to remain standing 
for a second or third year, or foi still longer periods ? 

Answer. — ^The crop is always an annual one, fresh seed 
being invariably sown The same plants are never 
allowed to remain standing for a second crop, as it is the 
opinion of the people of the district that the plants produce 
nothing in the second year. In this district the same 
land 18 never cultivated with Cotton in two successive 
years. After a field has home Cotton, always two, and 
sometimes three years are allowed to elapse before it is 
again sown with that crop. 

Question VII > — Answered above 

I have, &c. 

H, W. DASHWOOD, 

Collector, 
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STATEiTENT thoMng extent qf Cotton Cultivation in different 
PergunnaJu in ZiJlah Banda, 
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H W DASHWOOD, 
CoBeetor 


(COPIES) 

From Deputy Commiasionor of Jolonn, to Socrotnry to the 
Sndder Board of Berenno, N W P, Allahabad, (No 
81 A,)— Dated Camp Oalpeo, the Plat Novembor 1801 
SiE,— I have tho honor to aoknowledgo receipt of 
Sadder Board of EeronaoB Ciroolar No E, E, of 1801, 
dated tho 11th instant, and in reply to forward copy of 
Cotton Statement sent to tho Manohoator Cotton Assooia 
tion throngh the Oonunififiioncr 
2 ThU Report mil bo foand to contain information 
on all tho points nlludod to by tho Board. 

I bare. 

mLu ternak, ^ ^ 

Bejfutr/ Commisfi^^^ 
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JALOUN DISTRICTi 
Area 2,313 Square Miles. — Popiilalion 2,46,297 Inhabitants. 

Question 1st. — Is tlie Cotton plant cultivated in your 
District ? 

Answer — Yes, to a large extent , but it is impossible to 
state •with anything like accuracy the amount of land 
given up for such cultivation, particularly since entire 
destruction of Official Records in 1857-58. One-third of 
the district may be given as a pioximate amount The 
Cotton crop is one of the autumn ciops collected in 
December. The seed when separated from the pods is 
used for fattening cattle, as also are the stems. 

Q. 27id. — ^What are the varieties ? 

A. — There are no varieties in this district ; but the 
Cotton grown in Bundelcund, south of the Betwa River, is 
considered superior to that produced in this district and in 
the North-West in general Large quantities are sent down, 
through Calpee on the Jumna, to Calcutta for shipment. 
In this distnct rich alluvial soil, called “mar,” about the 
towns of Koonch and Jaloun, yields the best quality. 

Q. 3r<7 — the American variety grows in your dis- 
tiict, when was it first introduced, and has its cultivation 
in Cl eased or fallen off? 

A. — Having no data to go upon, I can only state from 
hearsay that the American Cotton was introduced by the 
East Indian Company in the neighbourhood of Calpee 
under the superintendence of some American gentlemen, 
but from mismanagement, I believe, gieatly and want of 
irrigation the experiment failed. At one time the East 
India Company had a large factory at Calpee, and bought 
-up largely the Native Cotton for export to China' and 
Europe. The factory was closed on the Hon’ble Company 
ceasmg to be a Trading Company, and it was sold to a 
piivate firm, which earned on business within a few yeais 
of the late disturbances. ' There is eveiy leason to bebeve 
the Ameiican Cotton would'thrive in this district.' 
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Q Aih ^an you give the fltatiBticfi, i the number 
of acres onJtiTated, and the annnal amoont of produce, 
also the yield per acre ? 

^ — Afl aboTe stated no American Cotton is now grown 
in this dlftriot, nor can any exact statistiofl bo as yet 
fhmiflhed of the number of acres cultivated, or amount of 
produce of even Native Cotton* As fer as I have heen 
able to ascertain from Native documents, about 66,000 
acres are sown with Cotton , when the rains are plenti 
fhl, the amount of produce may be estimated at 70,000 
maunds or 6,60,000 tba. The average produce is as foliowi 
per acre, seed 10 lbs — 

P a O D D 0 B , 

Cotton raw, 820 lbs. 

Cotton spun, 80 Ibe 

0 Sth — Is it yow opinion that the American plant 
In your district deteriorates in quality and staple each 
year, when preserved from admixture with other varieties? 

A — From want of eiperienoe in the matter, it is Impos- 
(dhle to answer this question sstisfactorily 

Judging from the effect of the climate on American 
vegetables in general, I t hink American Cotton would 
deteriorate annually, but let the American plant have 
a fair trial before we build upon what may be on error 
As I said before, a former experiment Called, but it may 
have been from want of e^ienenoe or knowledge in those 
to whom this important question was oommlttod, 

Q What is the peculiar nature of the soil and 

climate? 

A — There are four varieties of soil in this district, 
yielding as foUowR — To 10 lbs. of seed sown in one aero 
mar or rich black alluvial soD most favorable for Oottoi^ 
yielding mw Cotton 820 lbs. spun cotton 80 lbs. Kabur, 
next to the rn^r iu riohnese, but with a greater admiituro 
of clay A hot sun causes largo fissures to open in every 
direction, these absorb the wafer so necessary fer 
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growtli of Cotton , again, tlie liot wind gets to tlie roots of 
plants through these fissures and destroys them. Yields 
per acre, raw Cotton 240 ihs ; spun cotton, 60 ihs. Pur- 
wah, a good desciiption of light, sandy soil, — requiring 
good irrigation, however, when it produces most ciops abun- 
dantly — ^ 3 delds, raw Cotton, 160 it)S ; spun cotton. 40 Ihs. 

The heat m this district is very great from the 1st of 
April to the 15th of October or 1st of November. The 
rainy season acts in about the end of June, and continues 
till the middle of September or till the 1st of October. 
The average fall of rain is from 30 to 40 inches. From 
the 15th of November to the 1st of March, the climate is 
good, and favorable to the European residents. 

Q. Ith . — ^Is irrigation employed in cultivation? If not, 
would irrigation impiove the quahty and inciease the 
quantity, and is it available ? 

A . — Irrigation is not generally employed in the cultiva- 
tion of Cotton. The plant is sown at the beginning of the 
rainy season, and the mar soil retains its moisture for 
many months, sufficiently to keep the plants healthy. No 
irrigation could be used in “Kabur” soil for the fissures 
caused by a hot sun would absorb the whole without any 
benefit Water is in this district found far below the sur- 
face , wells are consequently very expensive and little used 
by the cultivators In most soils, irrigation where used 
produces splendid crops. During the dry season the cul- 
tivators sometimes dig temporary wells, which are allowed 
to fall in dunng the rains. I must mention that the na- 
tives often mention an insect they call “Mahoon” as most 
injurious to the Cotton plant. 

Q. Stli — What IS the estimated quantity of clean Cot- 
ton produced per acre, and what extent of ground could 
be devoted to its production? 

A — An acre of land produces about 80 ihs. of clean Cot- 
ton. The cultivation might easily, I think, be doubled. 
The plants require continual weeding and attention. The 
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cultiTatore would no doubt raise Cotton jn abundance if 
they saw it yielded in tbo market a better price than 
wheat, which is now grown to a great extent. 

Q — Can the cultivation be extended with facihty? 

A — I think Cotton onltiration could be greatly extend 
ed and with facility, but to do so you must bring into 
the market European Agem^, Eurasian Agency, and Eu 
ropoan Capital. The Native will do nothing Again, the 
laws regarding the land tennres in the country must he 
altered to admit the requirements of ouf European oiriliia 
tion approaching more to the nature of tenures In Europe. 

Q 10th — Are there obstacles to its onldvntiOD, and 
of wbflt nature ? 

A — I know of no obstacles to its culbvation, if proper 
means are used. A want of ram would no doubt bring a 
partial failure of Cotton crop with it , but in' many 
Ins^ancds, again, artificial imgabon might amply supply 
the deficiency ^ 

Q 11th — ^What Is the probable consumpbon byUho 
Natives, and what the quantity available for export? 

A — About 20 per cent, is the probable consumption 'of 
the Nabves and the rest is available for oipori Full ‘and 
most complete rotpms of the Cotton produced in this dis 
trict are to bo found among the records of the India 
Office. ' ’ 

0 120i — ^Are there any and wbat Merchants in your 

dlatnot who are buyers of Cotton from the glowers, or who 
would buy Cotton if produced? If not, what w6nld bo the 
necessary Agency to employ to purchase tbo Cotton and 
send it to England? 

A — The Cotton of this district is generally bought up 
by Agents from the large Native firms at Mlnapoor 
These depute men into the districts, who make advances 
to tbo cnltivators or farmers nt the sowing season, and 
they (In January and February) take the Cotton to Caipce, 
from whence it goes by water to Siliapoor A European 
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Agent ov Asbistauls, Eiiiopeau and Native at Calpee on 
the Junma Avould be, I tbiiik, the best Agency to employ 
for tbe purebase of Cotton and tiausmission of it to 
England. 

Q. 13 — At wbat probable price can it be puicbased 
clean, either at tbe place of giowtb oi at tbe port of sbip- 
meut? 

A — Tbe piice of clean Cotton in tbe gathering season, 
■n'beu it is cheapest, is from Es. 10 to Ks 12 for a maund 
or 80 lbs , and in tbe beginning of November, beforet 
new crop is produced, it runs up to Rs 15 and Rs 18 
foi 80 lbs. Tbe rates at tbe shipping ports would depend 
on the demand and supply, and cannot be ascertained 
bcie. 

Q. 14^7/. — ^Wbat are tbe means of conveyance fiom tbe 
Cotton fields to tbe port of shipment, and tbe cost per 
pound ; and arc they capable of being facilitated, and m 
wbat manner? 

A — This district is a large tract of level country. From 
November to July, tbe loads are excellent, and offer no 
obstacles whatever to tiafiic. Tbe Cotton is earned on 
Bullock-carts to Calpee, and there taken on boats to Mir- 
zapoor and Calcutta The cost is about one rupee foi 
80 tbs. from Calpee to Calcutta Steameis drawing little 
water might be used on tbe Jumna with gieat advantage 
to commerce, and a railroad from Cawnpore to Grwalior 
would give access to tbe wealth of this distiict and neigb- 
bouiing districts of Bundelcund and G-walior 

Q Ibth . — Are tbe gioweis supplied with good seeds, and 
would they Uttend to tbe cultivation of siiperioi seeds if 
supplied them ? 

A — The seed at piesent used is the pioduce of tbe 
district Tbe Native of India does not experimentabse : 
be only goes a beaten path. Tbe cultivators would take 
no interest in tbe matter When Europeans come as 
settleis m tbe laud, such expeiiments can faiily be 
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tested with iromcnfle ndynntflgo to the conntrj in geutrol 
aa well as to indiyidoals- Till then failaro will most 
lliely ensue , ^ 

0 IGtt — ^Are they fnnusbed with other machinery than 
the churklm for cleaning or prewca for baling the Cotton, 
or in what manner is it packed for the market? 

J — The chnrkha is the only machine used in this district , 
no presses have been known since the closing of the Fac 
tory at Calpcc. The Cotton is packed m common gnnny 
bags or large nets, and arrivos in the market in a most 
dlthy state. 

0 nth — What 18 the coat of cleaning Cotton per 
pound by the chnrkha or other mnohme used? , i 
J — The cost of oloanlog by the chnrkha is one rupee or 
two shilbnga for SOlbs., and one man can clean from 20ltis. 
to 24Ib8 dally , 

0 IBth —Can and will yon favor ns with samples of 
Cotton grown in yonr district ? i i ' /■ 

A —Samples of best qnabty of Cotton prodneod in this 
district are herewith forwarded , 1 

0 19/A. — It being important that seed of the American 

variety should be saved for ro-sowing in order to extend 
its growth, will yon take stops forthwith to scouro It In a 
pnro and nnmixed state? i 

J — Shonld American Cotton be introduced into this 
dlstnot, as I said before, it most bo through Agents ap- 
pointed for that special parjicso, and who know the Ian 
gunge of tho country and aro accustomed to deal with 
Asiatics. No other persons can givo such an Important 
sabject tho attention it will require, or possess tho oipcn 
cnce and knowledge desired. 

C> SOfh —Will yon plcaso fbraish samples of Cotton or 
goods tnado from Cotton by tho Natives and state tho cos^ 
of mtnnfaoture and soiling pnoo ? 

A — Tho cloths made in tho distnet aro of tho coarsest 
deaenption, and tho popnlation Is clothed chlofl} In Dritish 
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fabvics. The cloths of the distiict sell at about two 
anuas pci yaid. 

21s/. — Will you furnish this association witha piintcd 
01 othci statement of the extent of waste lands in youi dis- 
tiict, and also a sketch-map of the same on the smallest 
scale possible^ 

A. — The waste lands of the distriet are generally scat- 
tered in patches of no great extent heic and theic, and 
are useless for kll purposes of cultivation, being fiom the 
natuic of the soil unproductive, aiidfit foi grazing cattle only. 
No map is consequently furnished 

0. 22«d. — Will you favor the Committee with a detail- 
ed communication upon all the points icfeiied to in the 
above questions, and generally olfer suggestions as to the 
most effectual manner in which the trade and commerce 
of your district may be extended, giving special lefei- 
cncc to Cotton, as it is proposed to publish youi letter 
with 3 ’our replies in the Cotton Snpphj Repoj ter (published 
by this Association), for the benefit both of the people of 
India and of this coimtiy ? 

A. — In answciing the foregoing questions, howevei 
ciudely from Want of data to go upon, I have laid before 
the Committee all the information I have been able to 
procure in this district, either by my own effoits oi those 
of the Officers under me. To extend the trade of India 
with England, to indeed make India pay to bring out 
its enormous natural wealth, Europeans of energy, ca!pi- 
tal, and science must come and settle in the land. As 
heads of labor, they will instil into the Native gradually 
some wish to progress, and both paities will find their 
advantage in impiovement. Innumeiable aie the pio- 
dnets of the country, many of which are ignored oi but 
partially known by the Natives, and only require European 
energy to cause their full development 'Among other 
neglected productions aie Silk, Indigo, the' various Dyes, 
Vegetable Oils, Hemp, Jute, Salil'owei, Sugarcane, which 
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only requires care to equal that of the West Indies The 
wealth of India is an une^Iorod mine, of which the but 
face only has been scraped. The common churkha used by 
the Natives only costs five annas. No Native cultivator 
would pay the cost of a Oottage-Qin or give Cotton in 
exchange, but if he saw Cotton factories springing up all 
over the country, then his prejudices would give way to 
the palpable benefit to his pocket 

I have, &c 

A H TERNAN 

Dtpuiij C<ii^99loner 
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Hrvrwir 

Present 

W. Mom, Crquirf, 

Sonor Mcnihet . 
and 

R. Mov>v, EsQoinr, 

Junior Member . 


No. S2. 

No. 771 . — Ptom G. II. M. Batten, Esq, Sect eiai y io (he Slid- 
(Jet Board of Revenue^ Not th JFestet ii Pt ovinccs, AlJaha- 
Jtad, to Sir George Couper, Bart , and C. B , Secretary to 
the Govetnmctit, North JFc^tetn Provinces, (Dated AUaha- 
Jtad, the ISth of October 1S62.) 

Sir, — 111 tlie beginning of September (tbc earliest period 

at which sn ell an enqiiir^’^ was prac- 
ticable) the Siiddor Board of Revenue 
called for returns from all the Dis- 
tricts in the North AVestern Pro- 
vinces, of the approximate area 
brought under Cotton cultivation in 
the present season, and of the piospects of the crop. 

2. Up to May or June last, the market price of cleaned 
Cotton had not reached higher than flora 9 or 10 Rupees per 
maund in the Western Districts, to 15 or IG in the Eastern. 
The speculation, caused by the urgency of the demand 
from England, began at this point to act with an extraor- 
dinary effect upon the market throughout the country. 
There was a sudden and gieat rise of price, but the advance 

r 

was neither uniform nor sustained, retrograding sometimes 
as much as 3 and 4 and even 5 and 6 Rupees per maund, 
within the course of a few days, and then starting upwards 
again. The following details will show the general progress 
of pnees. The figures denote the rate in Rupees per jnaund 
of 80 lbs 


Month 

Meerut 

Agra. 

Mirzapore 

Ghazeepore 

May, 

Bb 

7 to 9 

Rs 11 to 14 

Rs. 11 

Rs 16 to 17-8 

Jane, 


J? 

Rs, 12 to 14 

Rs 16 

Rs 16 to 17 

Jnly, 

Rs 

10 

Rs 11 to 19 

31-4 Maximum, 

Rs 17 to 24 

August, 

Rs 

12 

Rs 13 8 to 17-8 

22-8 Minimum, 

Rs 25 to 22 

September, 

Rs 

10 to 16 

1 

Rs. 14-10 to 23 

30 Maximum 

Rs 22 to 26-8 

1 

October, ... 

Rs, 12-8 to 14 
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8 It will be Been that upeonlation boa gone the 
greatest length at Mlrzapore, the price having repeatedly 
rieen above 80 Enpeea a mannd, or 84 a abllJuig a cwL 
above 9d a tb 

4. The immediate result was to draw forth from all 
parts of the conntry a large portion of the stock which had 
been kept for local oonsomption, and Cotton from all 
directions was hnrried down the conntry by every possible 
meanB of conveyance An estimate of the amonnt that 
has been thus exported will be given at a farther part of 
this Eeport Meanwhile, It will at once be perceived, that 
the attention of the people could not bat be hniversaUy 
tnmed to the subject, and to the great profits that might 
be expected /rom the cnltivadon of Cotton, were it only to 
supply the vaonum caused by the exportation of existing 
stocks for local consamptloD The probability likewise 
of a oondnaonoe of the present high prices, or ereo of a 
farther enhancement, b^n to be apprehended by the 
people, and the Merchants at the chief entrepots eagerly 
watched the tolograms of prices in England, and the pro- 
gress of events in Amenco. 

6 The sadden enhaooement of the price of Cotton, 
however, was too long deferred to have its fall effect upon 
the sowings of the year In the Cotton growing Districts, 
the excitement had hardly reached the local markets by 
the end of Jane, when arrangements must he made for the 
coming crop The extension of cultivation, which has 
actually taken place, is rather attribntable to the previous 
general nsc of price than to the later and more cxtraor 
dinary rise* 

6 Thus for of the effect of the market upon the pre- 
sent crop , the Board proceed to notice the effect of the 
season 

7 As explained in paragraph 17 of my letter dated 
the 24th Jane, Cotton to succeed well must be sown 
towards the end of Jane or early In July In mwt of the 
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'Western Districts ram fell* sufilcicntly early to admit of 
tbis being done. But m tlic Lower Doab and Bimdlecund, 
there was no fall of rain till about the otb or 6tli of July, it 
then rained incessantly for about tbiee weeks, and thus 
the cultivator had hardly an opportunity to eflcct any 
sowings till the season for sowing bad passed away. Thus 
while the increase of area estimated as now under Cotton 
exceeds thirty-one per cent in the Agra Division, it is a^ 
low as twenty per cent, in the Allahabad and Buiidlccuud 
Districts In the Futtclipore and Allahabad Districts there 
has been an actual decrease of area, wholly attributable 
to this cause. 

8. The above remarks will sufficiently explain the 
variations in the following table. The out-turn of clean 
Cotton is calculated at the same average rates as were 
taken for the previous season, the grounds of the assump- 
tion haMng been fully explained by the Board in para- 
graphs 3 to 5 of my letter, dated 24th June. 
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9 It IB to bo rcmombored tbnt the above la for tho 

moat part onlj an wtimato, In Bomo Dlatricti cheeked by 
reference to tho villa^ papere, in othore fonnded upon j 
general obwrvatlon Tho a^^rogate rosalt, however, Is 
bollovod to bo approximately coiroot. i 

10 Tho onltivahon of Cotton is still noknonm as 'a 
Eonree of traffic In tho Bonarea and Gornckporo Division* 
and in tho Hills Only in Jlirzaporo there has been an 
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increase of some 1,400 acies, making tlie total cultivation 
there somewhere above 4,000 aeres 

11. The entire area under cultivation, it will he seen, 
IS 11,77,000 acres as against 9,65,000 in the previous year, 
or an increase of 22 per cent. 

12 The estimated out-turn of clean Cotton is in 
maunds about one million and a half (or 11,00,000 cwts ) 
as against one million and a quaiter (oi 8,00,000 cwts ) 
in the previous year, or an increase of 26 J per cent 

13 But the Board regret to state that this as tlie 
average estimate of the pioduce that might have been 
looked for is not likely to be realized. The season, fa- 
vorable for almost every other crop, has been an unfor- 
tunate one for Cotton The plant itself has been gcneially 
reported strong and healthy, but the long continued stormy 
weather and violent ram in September have seriously 
ruined the prospects of the ciop. The same unfavorable 
report has arrived from every quartei, and the Board fear 
theie will be with hardly any exception a scanty and in- 
different out-turn. The Collectoi of Meeiut reports that 
the plants have in many places shed their still undevelop- 
ed pods, broken off as stalks of wheat are by a hailstorm. 
In some other quarters the damage seems to have been 
done at an earlier stage, when the blossoms decayed, and 
fell off from continued wet, and the absence of sunshine. 
In many places the cultivators have been so dispiiited by 
the prospect of loss that they have neglected to weed the 
plant. 

14 It 18 impossible at this early period of the season 
to say what the proportion of loss^is likely to be The first 
pickings are the most plentiful and the best, and a large 
portion of these'in many parts have been irremediably in- 
jured and lost. ' But, as before stated, the plants are gene- 
rally healthy, and the secondary flowerings may yet lead to 
valuable pioduce, sufficient in a great measure to make up 
for the loss. In some parts of the Ufiper Doab, where the 
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soTnngB Trero early, there has already been a gathenng of 
bIo\7n Cotton, though it may be fearedof an injured qualify 
16 Towards the end of the year, the Board will 
again report how fer these fears and hopes, respootiToly, 
hare been justified by the result 

16 I am now directed to place before the Goremment 
such information ns the Board ha7e been able to collect 
of the amount of Cotton lately transported, or now on its 
way to Calcutta, 

17 Mr Brodhurst, Collector of Qhaxeepore, writing 
at the end of September, estimates on careful enquiry that 
upwards of 2,00, UX) maunds (nearly 1,60,000 ewts.) hare 
either passed down the river since May last, or were as- 
certained to he m nmte from Agra, Miraapore, Ac, The de- 
tails are as follows — 

Alrtady exported. JUawidt, 

268 boats fhim western Stations t > Calontta, 88,725 
47 ditto ditto, from i 

Ghaieepore, 19,626 

1,08,860 

To other Stations East of Ghaieepore, dOfiOO 

£n route 

Coming fiwm Agra, 20,000 

Ditto Mirxapore, 26,000 

Being laden at Ghaxeepore, 6,000 

In store at do for erpoitatloD, 10,000 

Despatched by Ganges Steam Navigation Com ' 
pany^B Steamers, 

Estimate of despatches by other Steamers, 10,000 

Total Maanda, 2,10,060 

18 This estimate is»bolieved to be short of the mark. 
The Collector of Mlrxapor© reports that “as far os he can 
ascertain about 26,000 bales of Cotton have been des 
patched by Steamer to Calcutta. This is about one fourth 
of the amount that has been exported in native boats. 

19 The exportation still goes on, but there is at pro 
sent a Inll as the wharves, and ware hoasos in Calcatta 
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are said to lie so over-stocked witli bales that there is at 
piesent no space foi more. 

20. The transportation of Cotton by Steamer from 
the Upper Proidnces is a thing quite unprecedented. The 
following Memorandum by Captain Bird on the subject 
will therefore prove interesting. It is dated the 9th 
October — 

“Cotton was first shipped from Allahabad on the 9th of 

August last, and up to this 
date just two months, there 
have been despatched by vessels of the — 

Bales. 


Steam shipment 


India General, 1,390 

By vessels of all other Companies, 1,444 

Total Bales, 2,834 


Averaging two maunds each, maunds, . 5,668 


During the same time there came by Kail from 
Arrivals from Angnst to Agra 11,386 Bales, weigh- 
Octoher 0th, 1862 ing maunds, 22,567 

By cart the arrivals have been small, and may 

be estimated at maunds, 1,000 

and by country boats, 5,000 


Total arrival in maunds, 28,567 


“ This estimate is moderate and probably within the 
mark, as the Ghat Manjee states that 25,000 maunds have 
left by country boat within the last two months 

“All this Cotton went in loose bales and cost by Steam 

Cost of freight. 2 Rupees, and by boat 

1 Rupee per maund 

“A loose bale of three maunds measures 42 cubic feet, 
and the same bale screwed measures 19 feet The dif- 
ference in freight is 100 per cent either by Steam or Boat. 
The screwed Cotton from Mirzapore is taken by Steamer, 
at 1 Rupee 8 annas per maund, and will probably soon be 
taken at 1 Rupee , the same rate will rule at Allahabad. 
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“The cost of screwing at Minnpore is 1 Rnpeo lOtnnas 
„ , . per bale of three mannia, but 

as labour is rather dearef at 
Allahabad, we may calonJale on 1 Rupee 12 annaa per 
bale os a fair rate, bat this charge is compensated for by 
the following advantages the person screwing cleans the 
Cotton from sand and other unpnnbes, provides gnnnles 
and lashings, and sends the Cotton to market in a maoh 
more saleable condition. The risk from Are, WBter,andpiIfer 
ing, ‘which last may be reckoned at 10 per cent, is reduced 
to a minimum, and by the most moderate *estimate the 
shipper derives an advantage by screwing of one Bupeo 
per maond, whether the Cotton be sent by cart or country 
boat, and 1 Rupee 8 annas per mannd if sent by Steamer 
‘‘From Minapore all Cotton sent by Steamer, and most 
of that sent by country boat Is 

Ulrxspora. 

screwed, and the shipments by 
Steam hare been quadruple of that from AUababal If I 
mayjudge by the quaoti^ the vessels of the ludia General 
have taken, a considerable proportion of the Cotton that 
comes down the Jamna and Ganges is screwed at Mlrza 
pore, but if the same facilities were given at Allahabad, 

I see no reason why it should pass this Stabom 

“There aro no Screws at Ghaicc 
Ghimtpore. poreand noshipmontsby Steamers ” 

21 Cotton first began to be conveyed by Railway in 
May last. Since that period, the amount thus carried from 
Agra to Allahabad has been as follows — 

Mavnds 

1,191 
2,816 
4,020 
17,200 
12,820 


Total in fire months, 


May, 

June, 

July, 

Augn®ft 

September, 


37,552 
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22. But tliG waut of Screws is greatly felt both by 
tbeRailway AutUoiities and thcpiivatc traders. About 45 
maurlds is tbe greatest quantity that can be packed ju one 
truck, and a truck cannot be run fiom Agra at a lowei 
cost than from 30 to 35 Rupees. This is at the latc of 
about a Rupee pei cwt. for 280 miles ; so that tbe caiiiagc 
of Cotton barely pays in its unscrewed state. 

23. The same difficulty has also been experienced m 
shipping unscrewed Cotton by the Gauges Canal, iis the 
boats can only be partially laden, or they come m contact 
with the low arched bridges of the Canal - The Cotton 
which has been transpoited in the loose unsciewed bales 
to Calcutta, has likewise suffered gieatly fiom exposuie to 
the dust storms of the hot winds, and saturation from wet 
during the rains. 

24. It is therefore with much satisfaction that the 
Board have received the intimation conveyed in your 
letter No. 3856 A, dated the 10th Septembei, that the 
Government have authorized the constiuction of a Cotton 
Press to be placed at one of the falls of the Ganges Canal, 
in the Upper Doab, and there worked by watei powei. 

25. It must, however, be -borne in mind, that the 
smaller class of speculators in these Provinces could not 
make use of Screws, because “Screwed Cotton,” as Mi. 
Hogg writes from Mirzapore, “would only be leceived 
from well known dealers, as cheating by the mixtuie of 
inferior Cotton is easier in this case.” Seed and impurities 
sciewed with the Cotton would also permanently injuie 
the quality. The operation must be undei taken by some* 
well known iiarties, whose name -would be a sufficient' 
guarantee to the quality The Board would theiefoie 
suggest that it would be advisable to plant the Sciew not 
as proposed by Colonel Turnbull, in the Meeiiit Distiict, 
but as neai as, possible to Allyguih, Hatrass, oi some such 
leading Cotton mart, where the largest tiadeis aie-to 
be found. 


22 
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20 The Board are glad to teani that Oaptaia Bird 
hflo ordered three Cotton Screws to be establiahed here at 
the JoiDDa Ghftt; and that Mr Palmer is about to do the 
same at Agra.* 

27 At Mlnapore there are five Screws, of which 
fonr belong to Ettropean Merchants, and one to a Kati?e 
dealer The latter is used by snoh other NatiTO Mer 
ohants as ocoafionally sorew their Cotton, bat most of the 
bales sent by the Native fim^s are nnsorewed. 

28 In ftmishlng their retains a few remarks of 
interest have been made by one or two of tho Col 
lectors 

29 Mr Palmer wntes from Bynonr — " I have mr^ 
onlatod in this District samples of American Cotton, snp- 
pliod by Messrs. Mosley and Hnrst, the Agents of the Cotton 
Sapply Association, and I have also forwarded to them, 
on behalf of a wealthy and respectable Merchant, two 
samples of B\jnoar grown Cotton, one very carelhlly 
cleaned, and the other in ordinary condition, roqaestlng to 
know what price each wonld command if delivered at 
Calontta. This year, if the sample of well cleaned Cotton 
(which sarpasBcs their own samples in point of parity) 
be approved by Messrs. Mosley and Horst, and com 
mand a fair pnoe, a small eonsignmont of it will bo made, 
and next year, If desired, a very laigo amount will be 
secured.” 

80 Mr W A. Forbes, c E., says regarding Mcorut — 
^'All the rotams show a coniidoroble increase in the 
quantity of land under Cotton cultivation this year as 
compared with 1861 02, not so much as wonld perhaps bo 


* Hotl— Tbe Collector of Ueerot writlai' oq tbe ISUi October »l»o 
reports tliAtUr inehel lisetUoff np a Cotton Screw oa hb Cstite, sod 
it whl be readj fbr work Immediatoljr it Is eonstmetcd s/ler tbe Islest 
aod best prlaelplet. He hopes to got a Canal eat and water power to 
work It by aert seasoo. In tbe laen time be U obliged to tatla/ klmself 
with msBQsJ labor cr balloek power Neat toosoa it wfD be arsOsble lo 
tbepablle. Ills Press Is cstablisbed wltb bis bow IsdlgoFsctorr st a 
TmagQ eaned Ucatoorte aod actoallx os tbe Cans] Banks, so tbst wbra 
preis^ all Cotton am bo aUpped down stnlgkt to Cawapore ** 
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cxpecfcd fiom (he unprecedented rise in the piiccof Colton, 
but it must be remembered that Mccinl is not a Cotton glow- 
ing District, the staple products aic decidedly sugai and 
gram, and in one particular tract near the Estates of Mr. 
John Michel, ludigo is being freely sown to a considerable 
extent under very favorable circumstances. 

There is also another reason operating against a very 
rapid extension of the area of cultivation, and that is, that 
the cultivation as yet docs pot gicatly piofit by, the rise 
in price 

"There arc two European Agents at picscut lesidcnt in 
the District, and ready to -buy fiom and pay the growcis, 
but the majority of buyers arc middle men and biinniahs, 
who have the zemindars and cultivators iii their powci. 
Under these circumstances, I consider the increase as it 
stands favorable, and should the price continue at any 
thing nearthepicscnt mark, competition amongst the pur- 
chasers must tend to benefit the agricultui ists, and induce 
them to grow more largely. 

" Mr. John Michel, to whom (Government have lately 
sold an Estate in this District, has been using his utmost 
endeavouis to encourage the cultivation of Cotton, pur- 
chasing largely direct from the growers, making advances 
where necessary, and taking payment of balances in Cot- 
ton at maikot rates. 

The late Telegraphic news of a fall in the English 
market of 4<f. per fb does not seem as yet to have had any 
very serious effect upon the price, but it must yet do so, 
for I know that one large buyci. Mi. Cohen of Meerut, has 
received orders to suspend his operations foi the present 
in the market. 

" Mr. Michel, in a Memorandum to me on the subject, 
makes the following remaiks, which are worthy of notice, 
as shewing that a new set of speculators arc showing 
themselves in the market, and I trust, that in the end with 
advantageous results to the cultivatois. He says ' Ho 
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adrantago to caldratora, aa all the crop \ras id the hands 
of the bnnniahB monthfl before. Thia will always be the 
case without a great ehange in the system of Bereuoe 
collection The buimlahs being all sold out (“of Cotton”) 
now, and having the xemlndars In their books, will lot 
prices down on small sales, when the crop is in fkll swing, 
buy low, and hold up the market Their only competitors, 
ihc Marwaret Opiuoi speculators, which trade being now 
only a morderate profit, is being relinquished for the safer 
and larger Cotton trade, but these mon, although scouring 
the District now in all direodons on oamols, are unknown, 
and therefore not trusted by the temlndars This with 
their long ostablishod obligations to the bunniahs compel 
them to sell sharp to moot the Rovenue demand. 

“ The above quotation from Mr Michel is given, not 
becanso I concur with some of his reasons, bnt as show 
ing the novel spectacle of the iamoas Opium Merchants 
from Bombay onterlug upon the Cotton speculations in the 
North Westom Provinces. At present it is said tholr bills 
npon distant and unknhwn Firms, are looked upon with 
suspicion, although a bid of a Lao is accepted without 
question in tbo Calcutta Opium market. It would bo 
curious to know how far those ontorpnsing merchants are 
carrying their speculation 

'' As will bo seen from the abstracts of Tobscoldars 
reports in the column of remarks to the return, the pros 
poets of the coming Cotton crop aro not conslderod bright. 
The long continued and heavy rains have destroyed, it is 
said, nearly one third of the yield, and the loss will bo 
the more felt by tho oultivatoru by reason of the greater 
n>*onigo under Cotton. Bat there are two considerations 
which giro hope for future alleviation , the first Is, that tho 
amount of ram fall may so far strongthon the plants 
ns to increase tho yield of 2nd pickings considerably, and 
tho other, that English speculators, with hard cash In their 
hand**, may cause pneos to rise * 
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31. The Collccloi of ]\l 3 'ni)ooiy writes tlial “advances 
arc freely given for Cotton to be dolivcicd at the rate of 
nine seers (nneleaned) per Rupee.” 

32. Referring to l^lr. Undcr-Sccrctary Saiidford’s letter 
of the 9tli instant, I .am directed to say that a copy of this 
Report has been coininunicatcd to the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce direct in order to save time. 

I have, &c., 

G. H. M. BATTEN, 

Sea ctm y. 

StiDDLR Board or Elvenue, 

• N. W. P., Allahabad, 

Tlic ISth Ociobc! 1S62. 
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Ko 3 

No 918 — From G H. IL Bitten, Esq , Secy io (he Sudder 
Foard qf Revenue^ N W P^iod r> Sihdpohd, Esq^ b. 
Qffg Secretary io the Government qfiheNW P^— (Dated 
Allahahad, fhe 19th December 1862*) 

SiE, — As promised In para. 15 of my address No 771, 
dated the 18th October Inst, I have 
now the honor, by direction of the 
Sndder Board of Repenne, North 
Western Provinces, to snbmlt a re- 
port npon the yield of the present 
Cotton crop 

2 In the Dlstnots north of Meemt, it was about one- 
fourth below the average. Farther down the crop was 
better, the loss being about a tenth, or at most an eighth, 
this applies to Meerut, Boolandshuhur, and Allyghur 
Throughout the Lower Doab, the out turn has been iair, 
in some places even above the average 
8 Upon the whole, the eapectationB expressed in 
paragraph 14 of the Boards last address have been fully 
realixed in respect of the Districts lying to the north of 
the Jumna, and the inoreased area, then reported as hav 
ing been sown with Cotton, may, In respect of that tract of 
country, be held to indicate the degree in which the sup 
ply for the present year has increased. The quality, how 
ever, will probably bo found inferior, since, as before 
explained, the first pickings, which are the finest, were to 
a great extent lost 

4. The Board regret that they have a much more 
unfavorable report to give of the produce in the Districts 
south of the Jumna. In Muttm and Agra, which contain 
an area under Cotton of nearly 2fi0fi00 acres, the fiiiluro 
has been lamentably groat. Mr H D Robertson states, 
that, in the former District, ** not half tho usual quantify 
per acre has been secured, and that of a very Inferior 
quality " 


Bamua. 

iVwtfnl: 

W llDia, E»^ 

Bcnkrr Umber 

R. Monr 

JtMtor Umber 
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5. Similailj’’ iu Jalotm, Jlujor Turnon cutiuiatos tlio 
yield per acre tliis year to l)c only 11 or 12 seers, instead 
of 30. In JJiansio, where the erop is reported somewhat 
bettor, the loss is supposed to he about 25 per cent. Fur- 
ther cast, again, iu the direction of Banda, the out-turn 
is probably not much above fifty per cent, of the average 
yield, 

6 . The Board fear from the reports they have receiv- 
ed that in Gwalior and the indopendout states of Bundlc- 
Idiuud, the crop has likewise been much below the average. 

7. As regards price, the market rates per maund 
have varied during the last two months from 14 Rupees 
in the ‘Western Districts to above 21 in the Eastern. The 
following Table will show how great the iluctuations have 
been in the chief markets : — 

Hate per Maund. 

Slst October. 30th November. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Meerut, ... 14 8 9 ... 13 4 G 

Allygurh, .. 14 8 0 .. 14 12 0 

Agra, . . 18 0 0 ... 16 0 0 

Purruckabad, 2100 . 1480 

Mirzapore, .. 16 0 0 . 16 0 0 

Ghazeepore, . 21 4 0 .. 21 4 0 

8 . The exportation of Cotton from those Provinces 
continues unabated 5 every effort is strained by the specu- 
lators to carry the present ciops to Calcutta at the earliest 
moment. Carriage of every description is pressed into 
the traffic ; the roads are thronged by carts laden with 
Cotton destined for Calcutta, or some of the intermediate 
Stations. To such an extent, indeed, has capital been 
invested, and carriage engaged in the trade, that cus- 
tomary branches of merchandise have been neglected, and 
the transport of Salt eastward interfered with. The Salt 
revenue has lately received an unexpected check, not 
unreasonably attributed to this cause. 

9. The Cotton trade is also beginmng to take un- 
expected routes. The Semor Member was startled by 
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meeting on the Grand Tmnk Bond a line of carts laden 
with perhaps 600 mannda of Cotton moving iKsOvardt 
from AUygnrb, and bound for Amritsar It appears that 
this is the first occasion on which Cotton has been consign 
cd /rom these Provinces to the PnuJanh, for many years , 
and it is now earned by that route with the view of 
eventual exportation fromKarrachee. From one mart, Hat 
rass, it has been reported that nbont 12,000 mannds have 
already been despatched to Puthala and Amritsar, as 
against 14,Q00 for Mlnapore The route must therefore 
have been 'found a promising one 

10 Mr Muir was also surprised by meeting on the Grand 
Trunk Bond a long string of camels, eaeh beanog two 
bales, or six mannda of Cotton, and bonnd for Indoro. 
Agents from Bombay have been busy in Agra and the ad 
joining Districts making Cotton investments , and a eon 
siderable amoont is believed to be now taking this dime 
tion, attracted, no doubt, by that portion of the Bailwny 
already constructed from Bombay towards Central India. 

11 The following rates of carriage from Hatrais 
will shew the comparative cost of the varioos routes — 

Hatrasa to Amritsur, 1 Bnpee per mannd, 

„ „ Puttlala, 0 18 4 „ 

„ „ Mirxapore, 0 10 8 „ 

„ „ Calcutta, 2 6 4 „ 

But the pressure of the present demand, and the great 
competibon for carnage aro no doubt raising the cost 
dally above these rates. 

12 It is satisfactory to find that Iho despatches from 
Agra by the Railway arc on tho increase. Since Septom 
her tho figures are as follows — 

October, Mannds 20,0o0 

November, „ 46,433 i 

Deer Ist week, „ 8,489 


74,822 
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To ■v\liicli if WG add the quantity reported in my last 
letter, we have 1,12,500 maunds (above 80,000 ewts.) in 
about half a year 

This is independent of the large and constant traflSc by 
Countiy boats and carts. 

13. During the last two months about 30,000 maunds" 
aic leported by Captain Bird to have been shipped for 
Calcutta by Steamer, and the remainder by Country boats. 
But the demand for freight is at present so great that carts 
are now engaged to go all the way to Calcutta. 

14 Palmer and Company have commenced working 
their Screws at Cawnpore, and are reported to be prepar- 
ing others at Agra , but Captain Bird states the number 
of screwed bales that have yet arnved here to be small. 
The increased value of Cotton has, however, begun to shew 
itself in the more secure and careful manner in which the 
bales are packed and covered. 

15. Captain Bird’s Screws at the Jumna Chat here 
will be m working Older in a few weeks. 

16. A copy of this address has been forwarded m 
continuation to the Chamber of Commoice 

I am, &G , 

C H M. BATTEN, 

Secretary, 

SuDDER Board of Revenue, 

N W. P , Allahabad. 

The l^th December 1862 
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No 769 — From G H M. Batteh, E*q , Secretary to Sudder 
Hoard qf Revenue^ North Western Provinces, to B, SmaoH, 
Esq , Secretary to Goverrment, North Western Provinces — 
Hated Allahabad, the 2StA October I8d3 
Sm, — I am directed by the Sadder Board of Ecyenae, 
North Western ProTliiccfl, to snbmlt 
the following report on the state 
and proepeots of the Gotten crop, 
m these Provinces, as reqnested 
m year letter No 2810 A, dated 

2 The price of Ootton in all the marts thronghont 
these Provinces continued steadily to rise- At the begin 
ning of the year it ranged from Es* 16 the maand (or 
abont 4id the lb) In tho Western Districts to Bs- (or 
7^ the tb) in the Eastom^ — By the sowing season the 
rates had advanced to about Es, 20 (6d the tb) In tho for 
mor and Bs, 80 (9d the lb) in the latter In the Northern 
non producing districts, such as Goruckporo and Gonda, 
tho prices rose os high as Ha. 85 and 40, or lOid and 
a shilling Tho Ck)tton which used to find its way from 
tho Doab in that direction had been diverted to Bengal 
for exportation , henoo an absolute dearth of Cotton and 
these extraordinary prices. 


filTLlUI. 

FrmaU: 

W Mcib, Ewm*. 
Satior Umiber 
and 

R. M(»rKT, Ecocm 
JwdoT Mtudw 

6th Angnst la*t 
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3 The fullowins (able of Ihc rates ^^llich luled in flic 
eliiof marts im 11 be of intercut — 
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4 The ram set in early, and to all appearance pro- 
pitiously, before the middle of June. And the effect of 
the bigli prices showed itself in an eager desire to extend 
the area under Cotton cultivation. The consequent in- 
crease of area sown was above 50 per cent, over that of 
last year, in some places higher, reaching 75 per cent , or 
even cent pei cent 

5 But m the Central and Upper Doab, and in parts of 
Bundlekhund and Rohilkhund, the rain continued almost 
umnteiTuptedly to fall for many weeks There were none of 
those intei missions which afford the necessaiy respite for 
the plant to acquire a healthy growth It became gencially 
stunted. All the lower lands weie flooded, or so satuiated 
with moisture, that the young plant rotted or became too 
weakly to affoid any promise. Such land was accordingly 
ploughed up and re-sown (the season for Cotton sowings 
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No A 

No 769 — Frovx G H iL Batten, Eaq Secretary to Sudder 
Board qf Revenue, North Western Provinces to E, SmsoF, 
Esq , Secretary io Gavcrttment, North Western Provmces — 
Bated Allahabad, the 29th October 1863 
Sm, — I am directed by the Sadder Board of Beyenne, 
North Weetern Provinces, to snbmlt 
the following report on tho stato 
and prospects of tho Cotton crop, 
in those Provinces, as regnestod 
in yonr letter No 3810 A, doted 

2 Tho pnce of Cotton in all tho marts thionghout 
these Provinces continned steadily to rise. At tho begin 
mng of tho year it ranged from Bs, 16 the maund (or 
abont 4(d the lb) in the WosVrn Districts to Bs. 35 (or 
7^ the lb) in the Eastors,— By the sowing season tho 
rates had advanced to abont Bs 20 (6d the lb) in tho for 
mer and Es. 80 (9(f tho lb) in the latter In the Northern 
non prodnolng districts, sneh as Gornokporo and Gonda, 
tho prices roso as high as Bs. 85 and 40, or lO^d and 
a shUling Tho Cotton which nsed to find Its way from 
tho Doab in that direction bed boon diverted to Bengal 
for exi>ortation , hence an ahsoloto dearth of Cotton and 
th^ oitraordinary prices 


BxTEvenE. 

iVmml: 

W IfuiK, 

Strior Mmber 
md 

R. Uonr, Emiukk. 
honor Mtmbor 

6th August lost 
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having ordlnanly paaaed away) with other aataunnal orope 
It Ib of oouTBe Impoesible to state with preoiilon how much 
laud was lost to the Ootton trade from this cause, hut in 
the Diatnot of Allygurh it has been calculated that out of 
2,56,000 acres originally sown, 88,000, or above 82 per 
cent were ploughed op In some other quarters the pro 
portion is believed to have been even greater 

6 The calamitous result of this untoward weather is, 
that instead of having a million and a half of acres, pos- 
sihly a million and three quarters, under Ootton cultivation, 
the aotnal area has dwindled down to less than one million 
and a quarter The actual figures are 12,17,170 acres as 
against 9,68,678 acres for 1862 * 

7 But even this was not the whole of the Iqjory inflict 
ed , for the crop that was allowed to stand had been so- 
nously effected by the eontmnous rain- And now, again, 
at the close of the monsoon, the capricious season was 
equally unfavorable to a good harvest. For shortly after 
the middle of August, there was in all the dlstrieti west 
and north of Agra, an entire cessation of rain, and not 
a drop has fallen sinoe , that is, the monsoon ceased a 
month and a half before its usual time. In consequence, 
the plants that were still in a thriving condition have 
suffered severely from the drought In the Boob and 
Bohilkhnnd, the misfortune has been remedied wherever 
irrigation firom Canals or wells was possible. But in many 
quarters, and especially on the right bank of tho Jumna, 
this was seldom practicable. 

8, There was in store yet another misfortune. In the 
lower Boab, tho rains recommenced about the middle of 
September, and continued with unusual intensity till tho 
8tb or JOtb of October ITio cotton fields which woro 


* In tb« Beport for ISOX, tho eftimotod area wm 11,T7,000 aerat nd 
the oat-tom (eoUmeted it the irersce jlfld) • mlllkm and a half of 
TTwieilt. Saheeqoat loTfetlgitioo ibowed that the area wu oair 
9.86,678 acre*, oad the yield OTrtoff to the hoary rains of floptemhof Itttle 
CDore tha one mUUon motods. The details ore glrea la porofrapb 11 
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there in a highly promising state wore greatly injured by 
this untimely fall In the district of Allahabad for exam- 
ple, the first flowerings have been destroyed, and the loss 
IS calculated at no less than 50 per cent., in some places 
even at 75 per cent In a few of the central districts, the 
latter rain was not heavy or long continued, and has sen- 
sibly benefited the plant. 

9. In truth the climate of these Provinces, as the 
Board have repeatedly stated, is so uncertain and capri- 
cious, oscillating between flood and drought, either of 
which IS fatal to a good Cotton crop, that the Government 
must always he prepared for such results It is rare in- 
deed that the rams arc so measured and well-timed that 
a full crop can he expected. None of course are so alive 
to this fact as the cultivators themselves, and hence they 
are unwilling to risk more than a small portion of their 
holdings upon chances so uncertain. 

10 The flights of locusts, which have infested these 
Provinces, and evince an unfortunate partiahty for the 
leaves of the Cotton plant, have also done some damage , 
hut the evil has been confined to the special localities 
where the swarms alighted, and it has not materially aflect- 
ed the general result. In the district of Puttehpoor some 
villages were visited, and the plants stripped several times, 
hut the late ram has made them sprout again, and a to- 
lerable, though rather late, crop is still expected. 

11 Taking all these drawbacks into account, it will 
not appear surprising, that although the aiea under Cotton 
IS nearly 24 per cent, above that of last year, the expect- 
ed out-turn IS hardly if at all in excess The details as 
estimated for each district are given below — 



Area tn Clean Cettoo 
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TThe estimate m the middle of September was 
I 46,300 rnaands, but the subsequent unseasonable 
Allahabad ... 18.300 20,000 40,400 24,000 < ram has damaged the crop so greatly that the 

' . , . yield wiU be little more than one-half of what 

was expected 
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12 On a review of the above table, it will be seen that 
after alldednctaona for land sown, but afterwards ploughed 
up, there is still an area under cotton of 12,17,170 acres 
as against 9,86,678 acre*} Jn the preceding year, the in ‘ 
crease being thus 23^ per cent 

13 The esttmated produce last year was one million 
and fifty-one thousand maunds , it is this year estimated 
at nearly the same, the actual figures being a million and 
thirty four thousand maunds 

14. In English weight, the out turn is expected to bo 
eight mlUions and twenty-eight thousand lbs or 74,000 cwts 
16 The Board have no direct intelligence as to the 
state of the crop in the native states lying south of tho 
Jumna, but they fear that the same causes which Tiave 
chocked the expected increase in our own districts must 
have operated equally there , or rather, in consequence of 
the fewer ^cUibes for irrigsboD, to a more serious extent 
16 Mr W A- Forbes, c supplies the following m 
teresting remarks In respect of the district of Meerut — 

“ Last year it was my impression that the cotton traders 
and Bunyas alone had benefited by the sudden and extra 
ordinary nse in prices, that the Ra. 16,18 and 20 por 
mannd had not reached the pockets of the agriculturists. 

I am glad to say that this year, as might have been expect 
od, the nnlimited demand widens its Infiuenoe and tho 
poorest cultivator begins to ei^oy his share of its advan 
tages. In place of the old advance of 8 and 4 rupees per 
maund, the Bunyas and money lenders have been obliged 
to advance 8, 10, and even 12 Rupees. 

“ At this moment cotton is hardly procurable In the 

• i»“rkot,bata«then(=iToropcoin«In, 

it is expected that Its. 18* per 
maund will be the ruling avorogo rate for tho season 
* During the year, I have made a small attempt to im 
prove tho system of cultivation, aud mode of picking of 
cotton. At the time when tho land was being prepared for 
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tlie sowings, I issued a translatiou of some simple iustiiic- 
tious I had received on the subject with a parcel of Egyptian 
seed — a copy was sent to each village in the district, the 
Putwaiees were ordered to read it in eveiy village of then 
Circles and the Tehseeldars did the same daily in then 
offices to the assembled zemindars 

“ I do not anticipate that much change has taken place 
fiom the old system of sowing broad cast, but I do 
hope that my advice will induce some to be more particular 
in the picking of the crop, more especially as I intend to 
follow it up by the offer of rewards for the best samples 
produced during the season ” 

17 The Board think that something might be done by 
Government towards encouraging such experiments as 
those tried by Mr. Forbes There was during the past 
year, no means available to the Board of procuring any 
kind of seed for those who felt inclined to make the trial 
Th6y would suggest that a Depot might be established at 
Allahabad of the most likely soits The acclimated New 
Orleans seed, which has succeeded so well in Dharwar, 
might be obtained from thence, with specimens of 
Dr Foibes’ gins. And rewards might be held out for the 
best field of this or any other variety 

18 If no othei agency is available to the Government, 
the Board would be glad to aid m any such movement 

19 As on former occasions, a copy has been sent direct 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am, &c , 

G H M BATTEN, 

Secretary, 

:SuDDER Board of Revenue, 

. N. W. P., Allahabad 
The 29 ih October 1863 
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rio 5, 

No 170 — From G H Jl Batteh, Ebq, Seerttary S%dder 
Boixrd of Betcnxu, to R, SmsoN, Ebq^ Secretary to Goverm^ 
tneni, Forth TFatem Provinces,'— Bated AHahabad, the 16th 
hlarch 1864 

Sm,— In continnation of my letter No 7, dated the 6th 
January laat, I am now directed by the Sadder Board of 
Frttent, Bevenue, North Western Proyinces, 

W Hui»,E»q to submit the resnlt of the-infonn 

S«f(»r Afemiar recelred in rbply to their Oir 

onlar Order A, dated 12th Jannary, in reforenoe to4he 
apprehension, expressed by the Obamber of Commerce, that 
the present slackness of demand for Enroj^ean Cotton goods 
has been occasioned by Increased indigenous manuiacture. 

2 The general conoiufiions stated in anticipation by 
the Board in my former address, are amply eonftrmed by 
the returns now received to the aboTO Circular 
8 These returns have brought to light a great mass of 
informatioQ, shewing the causes, varying sometimes in dif 
ferent distncts, which have affected the demand for Eufo- 
pean goods, and also for Native fabrics. The general 
results will be stated bnefiy in this letter, but in ofder to 
preserve the valuable details contained In the District 
reports, a copious Appendix has been added containing 
abstracts and extracts of the same. 

4 First, then, it may bo staled decidedly, that the 
duninishod demand for English Cottons has not been 
caused by increased Katire manuiacture With few ox 
ceptioufl there has boon nowhere any such inoreaso On 
thff contrary tboro bus, speaking generally, been a marked 
and distressing contraetion of local manoiaoturc. This, 
from causes explained below, Is lets obsorvablo in the 
western districts , whore perhaps from a sixth to a fourth 
of the looms in the cities and towns (though not In tho 
outlying villages) have stopped working But In tho eastern 
districts, the trade has altogether decayed , and within 
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the last two or thi'ee yeais, the falling off is shewn to have 
reached a third, and in some districts a half, of the looms , 
and (even of the remainder a laige portion aie only worked 
occasionally. The weavers have betaken themselves to 
agricultural or other labor, to menial service, emigiation 
to the Mauritius and elsewhere, and even to begging 

5. The fact is, that the extraordinary rise of puce has 
affected, though unequally, the demand both for Native and 
foi European stuffs. Th<fe same money only buys half, and 
often less than ialf, the quantity of cloth it used to 
Among the higher classes, somewhat more money may be 
now devoted to the purchase of wearing apparel , but the 
.poorer classes (and upon these the market mainly depends) 
have no reserve funds, and consequently cannot appropri- 
ate more money to the pui chase of clothes They aie 
forced to content themselves with less, , and to buy the 
coarser and cheapei sorts of Native manufacture. It is 
true that the greatly enhanced price of Cotton has enriched 
its cultivators, but these are merely one class amongst the 
people ; and (as will be shewn below) this class clothe 
themselves from cotton of their own growth. 

6. The enhanced prices, as said above, have dinumshed 
the consumption both of English and of Native pieces ; but, 
at least in the western districts, they have affected the 
English more than the Native. This is remarkable, seeing 
that as explained in my former letter, the Native goods 
have advanced in price m a higher ratio than the Euro- 
pean , — the increase in the former being cent per cent , 
and in some cases nsmg even to near 200 per cent , 
while the latter have risen only fiom 50 to 100 per cent 
Ope chief reason for this difference is, no doubt, that 
the Native fabrics are heavier, and contain more cotton, — 
the cost of production remaimng the same, the rise in pnce 
is of course greater in the heavier than in the hghter stuffs. 

7. In some nf the leports this has been overlooked, and 
it has been assumed thatlhe rise in puce of the mauufac- 
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tared article, sbonld bare been in the same ratio aa the 
rise in the pnoe of the raw materiaL 

8 The cost of cotton fabries may be resolved into two 
elements , Itt, price of the raw material , 2nd; cost of pro- 
dnotlon, ineludlng labour, machinery, carnage, Ac, The 
effect of the rise in the price of cotton will tell differently 
on the coet of ffne light fabrioa, and of coarse and heavy 
&bnc8, thna^ 

First, in the case of light siffii. Sappose a piece of 
English and of Native cloth of the same sixe, and the 
same weight of cotton, the vsW'of’fho raw cotton in 
each case being 8 annas, if the cost of labor, by the 
Native method were 8 annas and by the EngHsh 6 annas, 
then the price of the Native piece wonJd be 16 annas — 
that of the English 14 annas. But if the Coet of the raw 
material be trebled, then the price of the Native piece will ^ 
be two Knpees, and that of the English 1 Bapee, 14 amias. 
The English piece Is stiU cheaper by 2 annas , bat its 
price has increased 114 per cent while the Native piece 
has increased only 100 per cent The snpposed resolti 
are tabulated for greater clearpess. I 


Cowxparaibfe taiie (\f price qf a Jinc fabric, same sire and, 
weight 


RcfflUhbbrie, 
Nahre Cibrie, 

188a 

1864. Price of eottoa 
trebled. 

locretae 
per cent 

Cost of 
eoltoB* 

Cost of 
Ubor 
Aq. 

Price. 

OortPf 

Cort of 
prodoe* 
tkrg 

Price. 


Bt. A. 

0 8 

0 8 

B« A. 

0 6 

0 8 

Ba. A. 

0 14 

1 0 

Rl a. 

1 8 

1 6 

Bs. A, 

0 6 

0 8 

Bi. A. 

1 14 

f S 

114 

100 


Sappote, again, that the fabric is of a cheap coarse tci 
tare In both cases, hut that the Native is twice ns coarse 
and heavy os the English, thus — 
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1860 

1864 

Increase 


Cost of 
raw 
cotton. 

Cost of 
labor, 
carriage, 
&c. 

Total 

cost 

price. 

Cost of 
raw 
cotton 

Cost 
of labor, 
&o 

Total 

cost 

price 

per 

cent. 

EnglisTi stuff, 

Bs A. 

0 8 

Bs. A. 

0 4 

Bs A 

0 12 

Bs. A 

1 8 

Bs. A 

0 4 

Bs A 

1 12 

133 

Native stuff, 

1 0 

0 4. 

1 4 


0 4 

3 4 

160 


That is, the increased valne of raw cotton adds to the 
price of coarse stuffs in a much greater ratio than to that 
of fine stuffs, both because the cost of labor is less, and 
because more raw material is used. A very important 
addition must also be made to the price of the Native arti- 
cle, for the profit required to cover the exorbitant in- 
terest of the capital which the weavers must borrow to 
provide for this new expense. 

Hence, it is easy to understand why the prices of the 
heavy and coarse Native cottons have doubled and tre- 
bled themselves. 

9. What IS strange is that while they have increased 
in prize so much more than Enghsh goods, they should 
still maintain themselves in the market better than English 
goods can do. Yet the tenor of the evidence contained in 
the returns leaves no doubt on this head. The consump- 
tion of the Native goods has diminished m consequence 
of the increased price ; but the consumption of English 
goods has dinunished in a far greater measure. In this 
view the Native goods have to some extent, and in a cer- 
tain sense, taken the place of the English ; yet this has 
been not in consequence of increased, but in spite of very 
considerably diminished, production. 

10. The reasons assigned are various. It is alleged 
that notwithstanding the relatively greater increase of its 
price, the cost of the coarse Native article is still consider- 
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ably leM than that of any Eagliah stnflj that would answer 
the same object* It is held that the Natire article is 
more durable, thicker, wanner, and better suited to the 
wants of the people in these Provinces , and that 
shire must produce a coarser, thicker, and cheaper article 
than it does at present, before it can compete in this 
department of manufacture with the Kative weaver ‘ It 
will be seen that there are also other opinions at varunce 
with the above , but the balance of the evidence Is against 
tbonL 

11 An Important point strongly broaght out in theso 
reports is, that English Yams, which used to be exten 
sively used by Native weavers for their finer fabrics, aro 
going out of use, and in some places have disappeared, — 
either through the stoppage of the looms, or supplanted by' 
thread locally spurn The trade can no longer afford to 
advance the large capital required for the purchase of 
Engpib thread. The weaver is reduced to wo^ from, 
hand to mouth upon local materiaL It corresponds with 
this, that the importatiOD of yams has largely fallen 
off within the last two years (see figured Statement 
below) 

12 Another reason of (be slack demand for English 
goods is, OB stated by the Board in their former letter, iho 
tightness of the money market, and the diversion of all 
available capital in the more proStablo speculation of 
exporting cotton. 

18 It is also asserted that the markets wore already 
overstocked by the too brisk trade of preceding years 
The following tables abstracted by Mr W 0 Plowdcn, 
from figures given In the TUiet City Artiolo of January 
8th, would appear to bear out this oasertion They cron 
show that (omitting tho abnormal years of 1858, 1859^ 

• From tlrt v»doM roporU fa lie AppeoUXf It win be ioea ti*t eear J 
l/erery artJdB of Natlra elotUngemi bo proe nr od cheaper (tboBfo 
faferfar fa tcEfare) of local Utaa of EoBOfa maanfactire. 
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and 18G0) tlie shipments to Calcutta and Bomba}" aie not 
undei, but above, the aveiages of tlic shipments fiom 1853 
to 1857. It must here be noted that the Cliambei sliould 
not lose sight of the imports vid Bombay, winch find their 
W"ay into Jhausie, Gwalioi, and Bajpootaua , and which, 
with the progi ess of the Bombay Railway, will continue 
daily to push then way up more and moie, and displace 
those fiom Calcutta. 


25 



Siaiemtni sheminQ in millions and Oiousands {‘hundreds omiiiedj, fhe trade in plain Cottons and Tams to 

Calcutta and Bombay 
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rwn CottooTirtl. - „ Ml 191 118,177 M1,8M 839 788 S11478 699,4M 896,009 

Cottra Tarm, Tbi, „ „ „ 11,108 U,100 J«,J„ 10 gos 18,613 19,611 14 406 
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14 It lias been noticed above that tbe trade of weav- 
ing has decreased less in the Western than in the Eastern 
districts In the former, cotton is extensively cultivated 
and the cultivatois, as well as those who receive cotton from 
them by payment in kind, find it moie economical to ex- 
pend a poiiuon of tbe crop by whom manufacture for their 
clothing, than to pui chase ready-made cloth. The women 
employ themselves in spinning the thread, and a weaver 
is hired to make up the piece , or the woik is given out 
to him by the job, and he is paid in cotton It seems ta 
be in this way that a laige porton of the population m the 
western districts are supplied -with clothing Hence, also, 
while the weavers in the larger towns, unable to provide 
the capital required to purchase material fir then tiade, 
are forsaking their looms, those in the country and outly- 
ing villages are in many cases piospeimg. 

15 In the Benares Division and G-oiuckpore, however, 
wheie hardly any cotton is produced, and in other quar- 
ters, as Allahabad, where it is spaiingly cultivated, the 
same facilities for employment aie not affbided to the 
weavers. Where no cotton is grown, there can be no 
home manufactuie without the purchase of cotton; and 
the present rates aie almost prohibitive. Consequently 
the manufacture languishes , and the production of indi- 
genous fabrics has greatly diminished, both m towns and 
Milages. Hence, m the Eastern districts the consumption 
of European goods must be matenally greater than in the 
Western. 

16 The proportion of the crop which is retained for 
domestic use is variously estimated at from one-fourth to 
one-sixtb. Taking the produce of these Provinces at 


* See tTre Board’s report 
No 761,' dated ‘29th Oc- 
tober last. 


8,000,000 lbs , it may be assumed 
that at least a million and a half to 
two millions of lbs were consumed 


in the several districts which produced it, and about six 
"millions exported. 
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17 "Bj far tbe greatest portion of this, as well as of the 
cotton grown m tho adjacent Slates of Bandlekhond and 
Bajpootana, is transmitted r/d Allahabad to OalooUa, b/ 
Boat, Steamer, Cart, or Rail It was noticed last year 
that a despatch was sent from Hatrass vid Dehlie to Urn 
ritsnr for exportation from Kurraoheo Tho experiment 
does not appear to hare been repeated In the present year, 
and was probably not fonnd to answer 

18 It was also stated that last year cotton was export 
ed from Hatrass and Agra to Bombay Tho exportation 
In this dirootioa has considerably increased in tbe present 
year, and it has taken a variety of rentes From Hatrass 
6,700 mannds, or abont 4,60,000 lbs. have boon despatched 
vid Indore and from the Mottro District 7,650 mannds, or 
nboTO 6,00,000 lbs. Prom Mirxapore abont 1,300 maunds 
(1,00,000 tbs.) wore exported partly by Indop and partly 
by Oomrawnttoe From Oalpoe abont the same quantity 
^ras sent vid /hamde and Indore.* A oonsideroble amount 
IS sold to have been despatched from tbe sonthem parts 
of Bandlekhond v0 Jubbolpore and Oomrawnttoe to Bom 
hay which cironitons ronto, it Is alleged, is taken to avoid 
tho exactions of tho Gwalior Officials. This Is tho first 
year in which tho tide of cotton has set in this direction , 
It used before Invariably to flow vpivnrds from Central 
India toilirxaporo and Caleaita. Now it takes tho opposite 
direction. No donbt tho rotnrn carriage will ho laden 
rtvith cotton Btnfls and otbor goods, and bring Bombay into 
closer compoHtion with Calcutta for tho supply of Central 
3ind Upper India Some dotalte of tho costs of tho ronto 

• This Teatoro wai iBct by Mr Jlttlr on tho C»lpoo road near Jhamte 
laden on aboot 300 d-imeU. Tboao bolonjyotl to • Cabool lIordniBt »Ik> 
afldf #011105 hb frtlU, eODlracted to carry tho cotton In flro TTOnk# lo 
Jadert al3-8or3Il#.aB»aiKl Colton muocTcrimorro lo Uko IhU rCTle 
li fore. It w*a dc#t>atclied on acoonnl of a Ulrxjporc HorcliMt to soenl 
an entafftmcat at Bombay Tho whole ijoanlltr dnpatchctl from C«peo 
thU year wa* aboot 60.000 inaoiMin nhleh nllh the alwro 
Went to Mlrxaixrre. In the Ualpeo district (ho Urrclunh malraetpt 
ibt) ca1tkjtor»at Ihd so>\lni tcJWta for coltoo at Hi jhubbcI hcl/lof 
tbtin with adTBOcca. 
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to Bomhay, wliicli a( present is fai inoie expensive lliau 
that to Calcutta, aic gnen in tlic Appendix 

19. It willbc oliscivcd that no substances aic used foi 
admixture with cotton for the pin poses of ncdving The 

produce of the ScinuB oi 
cotton tice is occasionally 
employed for quilting coverlets, padding clothes, stiifling 
pillows, &c., but it is not suited foi the loom. 

20. Other substitutes arc icsoi ted to foi clothing Even 
hempen stuffs arc mentioned as used for this object The 
woollen trade has received an impetus, and blankets have 
greatly advanced in pricc."^ Indeed the cxticmc scaicity 
of clothing 18 every where attested ; a cuiious evidence 
of it (as well as of the pcrvcisc fancy of the people) is 
adduced by Mr Ouscly in the lumoiir that the Goveinmcnt 
wcic withdrawing the cotton ciop, in older to substitute 
clothing of leathci, ^hich would injure then caste ’ 

A copy of this report has been sent, as on ibimcr occa^ 
sions, direct to the Chamber of Commerce, 

I have, Ac , 

G n M BATTEN, ’ 
Sect eliu y. 


ALLAmVBAD, 

SuDDER Board of Bevenue, 
The 16lh lijaich ISO 4 


3NUE, > 


* A curious indirect result of the cotton ffimino has been to encourage 
larms of sheep , see tlie report of Mi II D. Kobertbon for Sohaiunpoie 
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APPENDIX 


AjJSTBACT of EEPLIE8 TO THE SUDDKB BoABD OF 
Hevehue OmooLAH Oroeb a, dated 12th Janoaht 
OH THE MaHHFACTDRES OF NATIVE COTTOH ClOTH 
N B, — ^The Infornratifto U arruftd tcrritorliUy from Horth Wcit, U® 
cotton prodaetnf qurter to Booth the non prodsols^ 

Meebdt Diykioh 
Dehra,- — Little or no weaving 

Sefiarunpcre — ^Looma at work in 1800 10,118 

Ditto ditto, 1863, 8,883 

Of 7,888 weavers I 560 are said to have betaken them 
selves to other eraplo/ments. The total crop of the dis- 
trict is aboat 36 000 maunds, of which it is estimated 
that 8,650 mannds, or about one-fourth arc retained for 
domestio use 

Mr H D Robertson writes — 

2 “When the price of the raw material first increased 
conriderably, there was a general panio amongst the 
wearers and most of tbo looms in this district secured 
bltle work, the general impression amongst Natives being 
that English manofactures would drive the countr/ cloth 
cntirolj out of the market. The weavers had for many 
5 *car 8 been using English thread for the manufacture of 
all the finer kinds of cloth , and when pnee^ first rose,, 
this description of manufaeture almost ceased to oust, and 
it was sometimo before the Native weavers perceived that 
with the rise of prices the tastes of tho people would 
change^ There seems to bo little doubt that Imported 
cloth is now purchased id vciy small quantities and Its 
nsc confined almost oatiroly to tho wealthy classes- 
Though tho demand for country made cloth has diminished 
by about one half, this half roprosonts nearly tho whole 
of tho cotton cloth that tho residents of this district can 
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:lt prc'^cnt afToid lo pui chase Counliy cloth made fiom 
country thread, thoiij;h rpiitc as c\pensnc (or poihaps more 
bo) as English cloth, is found hy the large mass of the 
population to last longer and to be more economical than 
English cloth, and hence the preference gi^ on to country 
manufactures English cloth a\i 11 doubtless possess grcatci 
advantages over Katnc manufactures in districts ^\hich are 
not So far rcmo\cd fiom the Sea. 

3 “ The rise in the price of cotton lias not, as far as it 
IS po'^siblc to judge, been the cause of any serious amount 
of suiTering to the ^vca^er popnlafion, though foi several 
months at first the ■a ca^ ers seem to have been ver}’- geneially 
without ork, and unwilling to engage in other occupations, 
till all their former saMiigs had been expended. But 
hardly had this necessity aiisen, when the Native pur- 
chasers shened a preference for country cloth, and the 
■v\ ca^ ers began to secure regular employment, though to 
a limited extent, m their ordinary occupation. Land for 
cultivation is easily secured m this district, and weavers 
frequently became cultivators on a small scale, though 
carrying on their regular trade as opportunity offered. 
I found considerable numbeis of weavers during the rams 
of 18G3, working on the district roads as coolies, hut their 
attendance was evidently of an uncertain character, de- 
pending entirely upon some temporary pressure of no very 
great consequence. 

4 “In conversation with weavers, I noticed that one 
rather remarkable change had been effected in their social 
position, m consequence of the rise in the pi ice of cotton. 
Formerly the weavers in this district generally purchased 
the thread on their own account, ultimately realizing the 
profits derived from the sale of the manufactured article. 
Since the rise in the price of the raw material, it appears 
that the weavers have, as a general rule, been unable to 
do this, and that they have consequently now assumed 
the position of daily laborers employed by Shopkeepers 
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and Merchants ■\vho supply the thread and make tllei^ 
own profits on the cloth Tlie xcmindara and e\en cnl" 
tirators are also turning tbeir nttontlon to this new scarce 
of profit by engaging the weavers as laborers for tbo 
manufactnre into cloth of a portion at any rate of their 
cotton crops The wcavors natnrally foel this change 
boa rendered their position by no means so independent 
as was formerly the case, and I generally found that they 
viewed this as more serious than the loss of income which 
has nndonbtedly boon considerable 

6 “The high price of cotton cloth has caused s eorres-' 
ponding increase in tho valno of Native wwllon manafac-* 
tores, which are now more generally used and have more 
than doubled in prico The oonseqaence is that sheep’ 
are becoming a favonte description of property amongst 
tho better class of villogors, and hence one cause of the 
difficulty at present oxpononced In this part oftho conn-' 
try in secanng sheep for tho use of our Enropoan troops 
Thongh the Natives are nnwilHng to aoknowJodgo it, en- 
quiry has oonrioood mo that tho stock of sheep is inoreas 
ing rather than dimintsbiug in this district , bnt at present 
the anxiety to possess this description of stock on account 
of tho value of tho wool, chocks tboir introduotion into 
the market, though eventually this will doubtless not be 
the case, " 

Moo xuvpung pQQEiL — Mr S, N Marlin reports — 

1 ** Slackness In domond for Mnnehoater cotton 

manufaotnrcd goods is duo purely to tho high prices of 
these articles The ohiof seller in this market tells mo/ 
that goods which coat him last year Us 100 now cost 
Rs 1 JO, and brown holland lU 150, or 50 per cent more 
^VTiereos a year previous his monthly sales amounted ti> 
Rs 200, ho now soils only Its, 100 worth of go.>ds^ 

2, “Tho deficiency In tho consumption of ilanchestcr 
goods Is not snppUcd by extra consomptiou of country 
monafactured cloth, because the price of collun h too 
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dear to admit of much profit to tlic manufacturer. The 
.Toolahu*? or cavers liudiug tho tiadc no unprofitahic, 
haAC largely taken to dail} labor on roads, canals, &c., 
and for the prc'^ont ha\o deserted their loom^^. Other 
vca\crs, I fear, arc joining the criminal cla‘?s of thieves. 
The number of \^ca^cr3 in this district amount to 10,000, 
and takitig the a^cragc of one to a loom, thcio will he as 
many looms , but as I have said abo\c, there is reason to 
hclic^c many looms arc not woiking; for instance, in the 
town of Mooruflurnugger, vhen prices arc f.uorablc tlicio 
arc 100 looms at work, hut ‘?incc the great rise in prices, 
40 looms ha\c been .abandoned. So also in the villages 
of Amcernugger and Churthawul. Of this district there 
arc 400 looms, at present .about half arc at work. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that manuf.icturcs fiom coun- 
try-made blankets of sheep wool ha\ c supplied the wants 
of the people m the cold ■ncather. Wool has be- 
come f.ir too c\pcusi\c also, and thus the high price of 
cotton is reacting bcncficiallv upon tins trade, for al- 
though more blankets may not be manufactured, still tho 
artificially high puces have immensely benefited tho 
shepherds who weave blankets. When I joined this 
station in JIarch 1862, a country blanket cost 1-8 to 
1-12, the same article now costs Ks 3, and is rising 
in price. 

3. ‘^The price of cotton has recently fallen fiom 
Rs. 28 per maundto Rs 26 per mauud, and it is anticipated 
that if the price should continue to fall not only will tho 
weavers return to their looms, but the demand for manu- 
factured goods will also become moie brisk Just now 
people aie weaiing out then old clothes, but as soon as 
the puces are lowered there will be fresh purchases , they 
cannot go on weaiing rags , and taking the total popula- 
tion of this distnct at 5,60,474 souls, or 354 to the 
square mile, it is clear the countiy looms cannot meet 
the wants of this population. ” 

26 
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“■P 5. — ^Besides the regular weavers who pursue no 
other occupation, there are others who make their liring 
partly by labor and partly by weaving at so much a thdn 
for private parties. It la difGcult to ascertain the number 
of this latter claw without making a more elaborate 
enquiry than tho limited hme will admit of I am told 
that in many villages weaving is thus done privately 
through a domesbo at four annas per ViAr of 16 yards, the 
matenol being supplied by the employer TTheu there is 
no call for country cloth by the resident fiunilies, then 
these weavers revert to agriculture or to daily labor 

Meeedt — ^5Ir W A. Forbes, o b, who has displayed 
the deepest interest m the new phases of the Cotton trade 
consequent on the convulsions in North America, and m 
cipenments for tho growth of a better staple in India, 
writes as follows 

2 ** The delay which has ocouired in the submission 

of this report, was owing to the difficulty in obUiuing 
replies on vanous points from the Tehsceldars, who on 
their part have gone into the subject with seal, and were 
annous to got tho most correct data m their power 

S The result has certainly astonished me It hap- 
pened that, when the Ciroalar reached mo, I was in Camp, 
at a town named Fureednuggur in the Tehseel of Ghaxee- 
abad, and it happens to be almost the only town in which 
the number of looms havo greatly decreased. Tho facts 
there found existing, seemed to confirm my pre-concclved 
impression, that the weavort, in consequence of tho extra 
ordinary rise in pneo of cotton, were like their Lancashire 
brethren, suffering from a cottou famino. But os I moved 
about the district, mabng personal enquincs, I found that 
such was notthe case, thot the depression of trade at Forced 
nuggur wsf caused by some local influences, not affecting 
other towns in tho same degree if at alL Tho relorns 
and reports from my Tohsccldars now show satisfactorily 
that things arc not so bad with them as hadbeen expected 
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4 “ The ‘'(atislips me thus shewn for the whole district 
in the form prc'^onhcd 

■NuMiiLR or Looms at 
J801. 1802. 

10,250 30,520 

5 “ On receipt of jmiir Circular, I forw.ardcd to cnch 
Tchsccldar a form in the .above shape, and the follouing 
live question'?, to which they were to confine their attention, 
and reply briefly but clcai ly, with instructions to go in person 
through the larger towus and collect information fiom the 
headmen of the wcai or das'? The questions and the 
substance of the mformatioii acquired arc shown opposite 
each other maiginally, thus — 

6. Before the price of The number of looms have 
cotton became so high, slightly inci eased, but to no great 
how many looms were extent. 

engaged at work ? 

Have they decreased In fact since 1861, the weaver 
by reason of rise in cot- classes have been recovering 
ton If so, what employ- themselves from the Famine year, 
mont have the weavers which fell particularly heavily 
taken to ? upon them , and the rise in Cotton 

has not affected them to any ex- 
tent, so as to retard their improv- 
ing condition, where looms have 
been working a short time, the 
weavers have taken to field labor 
m some instances, but their looms 
are not stopped altogether 

7. What change has The price of every kind of 
taken place in the pnee Native cloth has been exactly 
of the different kind of doubled. English manufactured 


1SG3 

10,531 


ISGO 

30,755 
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Native cloths by reason eotton goods have also increased 
of the high pnce of the in price, but not in the same 
raw material ? proportioiL 

Is there a smaller or The finer cloths have increas- 
larger manufacture of ed one third in price only, whilst 
Native cloth? ‘Marheen, which was chiefly m 

Has English cloth demand, being stouter and warm 
risen in pnoe, and to er, has been doubled in pnce 
what extent ? like the Native 

The manufacture of Native 
cloth has to a certain extent diml-' 
nished, so that the looms are 
working short time in some in 
stances. 

For fkt i/orkrt— it has enor 
monsly decreased- 

To order — for home consnmp- 
bon, it has largely inoreased- 
The Nabve does not under 
stand that, from thegreaterproflts 
he makes on his growth of ootfon, 
he should be ready to meet the 
increased pnco of hiS clothing 
The price of raw material and 
manniaotured cloth rising equal 
ly, he pockets the profits on tho 
one hand, and at the same time 
reduces his Draper s bill. 

Even for his necessary roquiro- 
ments, he reserves from the mar 
ket a small porbon of his cotton 
produce — his family makesitiato 
thread, and ho then takes it to 
tho weaver, who to order and at 
certain fixed rates of Jabor, makes 
it for him into clotlu 
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This custom, wLicli is now 
followed by all.tbo agiicultuial . 
classes, helps to keep the looms 
at work, but keeps buyers fiom 
the market 

Again, of those wearing Eng- 
lish cloth, 80 per cent, clothed 
themselves in what is called 
' Markeen,’ which like the Native 
manufactured article has been 
doubled in price, at least 50 per 
cent , cannot afford to pay the 
double price, and fall back upon 
the Native article, which though 
costing twice what it did, is still 
far cheaper than the English. 

Natives also of the better class, 
who were in the habit of cloth- 
ing themselves and their fami- 
lies in English fabrics, now fall 
back upon the Native article for 
their children at least, if not for 
themselves. One of this class 
said to me — Instead of giving 
my children new clothes at fixed 
intervals, I now only give them 
when the old ones are shabby 
and worn out ” 

All these circumstances tend 
to reduce the demand for Eng- 
bsh goods, and though they per- 
haps do not quite make up to 
the trade for the reduced con- 
sumption (undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the high price of cotton), 

. yet ikkeeps the looms (n work* 
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8 Since the price of Tlua has I>een answered 
cotton has risen, Itnw above. 

the consumption of Eng There bos been a decreased 
lish or of Native cloth consumption of both Enghsh and 
increased the moat, for Native cloth, more especially of 
the Chamber of Com the former, — the consumers of 
merce report npon the English goods having fallen 
diminished demand for back upon the Native, whilst the 
the former What is consumers of the latter use leas 
the cause ? and restrict their wants within 

la the consumption of stneter bmits, ^ 

cotton cloth less, or has Another reason given for the 
the demand for the diminished demand for English 
Native manoiaoturo In cloth is this, that the dealers 
creased? had a considerable stock in 

hand. When the prioes rote, 
they detennined to sell off this 
stock at the enhanced rates. 
The reduced demand, and the 
hope that pnees wonld soon go 
down in Calcutta, prevonted 
their m ak in g the usual indents , 
hence the diminished demand 
from the Upper Provinces noted 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

9 Of thin year s About one-fourth was retained 
growth of cotton, what for home consumption, and 
proportion was export three-fourths sold Ibr export 
ed, and what retained Every one is clear upon this 
for home consumption ? point 

10 What change The thread does not contain 
has taken place in the the same amount of cotton nor 
quality of Native cloth tho cloth tho same amount of 
manufactures by reason thread. 

of high price of raw TheNatlvo manufactured cloth 
material? U now much thinner, and 
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for* tlie market lias a large 
amonnt of old refuse cotton mix- 
ed with it There is neither the 
same warmth nor wear in it. 

11 “From the above we may foim the following con- 
clusions — 

1st , — That the consumption of cotton goods, both 
English and Native manufactured, has diminished since 
the great demand for, and extraordinary rise in price of, 
the raw matenal. 

“2nd, — That from various causes, notwithstanding the 
mci eased price of Native manufactuies, the looms find a 
fail amount of employment ; and that the high pnce of 
cotton has reduced the number of consumers of English 
manufactures, thereby in a great measure making up to 
the Native weavers for the smaller consumption of cotton 
goods 

“5rd, — That as yet the amount of cotton lequired for 
home consumption has been kept back to meet the system 
of manufacturing to order,— and 

“ddi, — T^hat if Manchester wishes to compete thoroughly, 
and drive the Native manufacturers out of the field, it 
must send to India a thicker, coarsei, warmer, and chea- 
per article than it has hitherto done. The poorei agricul- 
tural community do not want oiii fine long-cloth, and in 
order gieatly to increase the demand for Manchester goods, 
a coarse, warm, cheap cloth must be supplied At present 
the wealthier and higher classes of Natives only purchase 
the English article To tap the demand amongst the 
lowei classes, we must bung something to them adapted 
to their wants and means ” 

Boolundshuhue — Ml. H G- Keene says — 

It appears that the numbers of the weaving population 
have undergone a diminution from 5,400 to 4,600. But 
it 18 probable that this by no means represents the actual 
falhng off in the consumption of cotton , since it is a mat- 
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ter of notoriety that not mnch more tli&n one-third of the 
cotton produced in this district used to he exported, 
whereaB lost year it is estimated that scarcely one-foorth 
was retained The Native looms were kept working by 
small oomnuBsions, and wore partly supplied by old cot 
ton picked oat of qrults. The price of woollen cloths and 
blankets has also risen 

3 “It appears probable that the people of these Pro- 
vinces, with something of oommeroial Instinot and more 
of superstitionB love for silver, are holding back from 
taking English piece-goods in the hope of an ultimate fall 
in the price. The use of temporary expedients must, how 
ever, come to an end, and the great increase of specie 
among the people will enable them to pay higher pnees 
for piece-goods than they are at present disposed to think 
possible 

4 “It may therefore be confidently andoipated that 
the gloomy prospects deplored by the Ohamher of Oom 
merce will not he lasting When once the glnt resnltlng 
from years of over prodnotion has ceased, and stocks fall 
below the exigencies of the community, a demand onght 
at once to spring up The eicepbonal ciroamitanccs 
above referred to have prevented this taking place so soon 
as, on abstract grotmds, might be expected, and have in 
terposed an unexjieoted obstacle In the rocoarso to blan 
kets and quilts. 

6 “This, however, cannot last for over , and it stands 
to reason that when men find themsolros in the possession 
of BuperfluouB cash, they will sooner or later bo obliged to 
expend It in the purchase of snob a necetsary of Ufo ns 
clothing, at pnecs remunoratlTO to the manufiicturer 

C “Although many of the weaving classes have bcca 
tomporanly absorbed In the eulbvation of the fields, and 
other branches of labor, their stock in trade is so simplo 
that they conld at any time resume their hereditary ocen 
pation. But I bcUovo it will bo found in practice that 
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tlicy will uot do so as long as tlie raw matciial continues 
dear, for tbe}" consume much more in piopoitiou than the 
Manchester men with their mechanical facilities and their 
lighter fabrics. 

7 “ If the above views be correct, it will be found 

that the present dram of specie is a meic step, however 
inconvenient, and that the balance of tiade wall soon be 
restored to its normal state.” 


Allygurh. — 1861, Looms at work, 3,227 

1863, Ditto ditto, 2,647 

In the towns of Coel and Hatrass the numbeis ino eased j 
thus — 

1861, . .. 920 

1863, . 1,141 


Ml. J. n. Piinsep reports that the above figures give, 
for the pimcipal towns of the district, “ a rough com- 
parison of the number of looms said to have been in work 
during the past four yeai«, exhibited in the form lequiied 
by the Board The figures shew contiary results in Coel, 
as compared with the othei towns. Evei since the dis- 
tuibances of 1857, the weavers have been sensibly in- 
creasing m numbers and continuing theii trade, m spite 
of the depiessmg influence upon it of the high* puce of 
cotton, and dimimshed demand for manufactured cloths. 
Formerly Coel and Attiowlee both possessed a good name 
for their ' durrees’ and cotton ' galeechas,' the weaving 
tiade of Attiowlee is confined now to Native cloths, whilst 
Coel IS stiiving to light itself In both towns, as well as 
in Hatrass, there appears no falling off in the number of 
looms at woik, on the contiaiy an mciease , but the 
figures shewn must' be taken as an appioximation only. 
The weavers feel the commercial pressure m the fact of 
customers limiting then demand to actual wants, and 
denying themselves spare sets of clothing. The use in 
price of cotton has caused a proportionate rise m the price 
of manufactured Native cloths, — this naturally affects the 
quantity of sales, but the puce of gram and necessaries 

27 
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of life remamlng imliifluenced bjr the dearneas of cotton, 
the 'weavers have been enabled to cany on hand to month 
subsistence, and have persistently stack to their looms 
until driven away by sheer hanger 

3 The Buffering has been greater among the weavers 
of Iglass, and the other places mentioned in the State- 
ment Famine first drove them from their homes in large 
nnmbors in 18G1, and the dearness of cotton in the two 
foliowing years has compelled them to seek employment 
in the fields in Public Worts Department as day laborers. 

4. “ Scarcity of food in the famine year, as a rule, bore 

with far greater severity on the weaving population than 
the present dearness in^nce of the main staple of their 
trade has done It was a noted faet that the larger pro- 
portion of emaciated hanger-fitricken applicants for food 
at our relief kitchens in 1861, belonging to market towns 
were those of the weaving classes. 

6 “ Oloth-dyers are aaid to have mfibred from the 
cotton prices restricting the demand for colored goods, but 
printers are not so much affected by them. 

0 The following tables may be nsofdl in conveying 
a better idea of the state of the weaving trade of this 
Distnot, which though not extensive when compared with 
other localities in Indio, has been subject to similar causes 
of depression. The infonnation may help in amvmg at 
general statistical rosnlts 

7 “ The Ma/tojaedan weavers or * Jolahas, make ^ dho 
turs, 'pngTocs and^arroh cloths, pnnoipally of English 
ball thread. 

“A dhotur of 24 yards long and 12 girnhs wide, 
was formerly from 12 annas to one rupee 8 annas a iftda , 
it sells now from Rs, 1-8 to Rs 2 

“ A pngree costing 5 annas to R 1, now soils at 8 tnnai 
to 1-8 

*‘*Arrah cloth of colored thread, which was 11 annas 
and 12 annas, now sells from Rs 1-4 to Bs 10 
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8 “ Tlie Hindoo weaveis, or ' Kolees/ manufactnie 

mostly ^ giizzee/ 'gaia/ and ^tookice’ cloths of Native 
thread. 

“ Giizzcc of 100 yards long hy 8 giiahs width, used to 
sell at Es 4, and now sells foi Rs 8. 

“ Gaia at Rs. 1-8 to Rs 2, now sells fiom Rs 2 to Rs 3. 

“ Toohcc of 12 yards long and 11 gnahs width, the 
common article of vend at village marts at fiom 11 annas 
to Rs 1-4, IS now sold at Rs 1-4 to Rs 2 

9. “ Compaie the above with the puces of European 

piece-goods, and it will be seen there is a still gi eater 
rise in the value of the latter (?) during the past two 
years, while in the year of famine 1861 and following 
year, there was a considerable fall Native thiead too, 
in the famine year, was cheaper than m the year before, 
but has become dearer and dearer each subsequent year, 
until it IS now more than double the puce of 1860. 
English thread on the othei hand has been steadily rising 
each year from Rs 3 and Rs. 3-4 a bundle of 10 and 12^ 
uttees” respectively , in 1860 to Rs. 7-6 and Rs 7-2 in 
1864 I have given examples of the two sizes, Nos 40 
and 50 of English thiead. 


Hindustani Thbeiad (fee bupee) 


Teab. 

■ 

1 

2nd 

Class 

3rd 

Class 


S. C 

S. C. 

S 

c 

1860, . 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2 

0 

1861,- 

3 

2 

2 10 

2 

0 

1862, ... 

2 14 

2 

4 

1 

8 

X863| t«« 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1864,.. 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 10 


English Thbead 


Bundle of 10 
uttees, weigh- 
ing 200 tolahs 
thread No 40 

Bundle of 124 
uttees, weigh- 
ing 200 tolahs 
thread No 60. 

Ks A 

Kb. a. 

3 4 

3 0 

8 8 

3 4 , 

3 12 

8 8 

7 4 

7 0 - 

7 6 

7 2 
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" IfiiirTt " pho 
O t 40 TAaX4 I,<Dnj BT 

1 TAHD WID*. 

liWO-ttLOTH, 40 
uact BT 1 TIBD 

Himood 30 Tin* 
BT 1 TAKk. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i? 

1 

s 

t 

1 

I 


4 

£ 

! 


Bs. A. 

Bi. A. 

B*. A. 

Rf. A. 

E«. A. 

Bs. A. 

Ba. A 

Bi. A 

Bi a 

2360,^ 

7 a 

8 13 

10 0 

7 8 

10 0 

IS 6 

S 8 

S 0 

8 IS 

1861,^ 

0 14 

8 2 

0 0 

0 14 

0 6 

11 14 

% 8 

4U 

8 T 

1881 » 

6 4 

7 4 

8 IS 

e 4 

6 1£ 

11 4 

1 It 

4 e 

8 S 

1663, » 

8 13 

10 0 

11 4 

B U 

11 4 

12 6 

8 2 

6 6 

e 1 

186«, .. 

U 4 

13 3 

14 14 

10 0 

12 8 

17 B 

4 1 

6 4 

10 0 


10 The fncre airing dearness of Eoropean manti 
footared cloths has restrioted many who would not other 
wise wear them to NatiTe'inade goods, which aro generally 
prooooQoed by them to he thioher and warmer owing 
to the greater ooareeness of the thread need, and better 
adapted to the natire mode of washing, hence more 
durable also This wiU mainly acoonnt for the great 
nhatement, referred to by the Secretary to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce In his letter to the Secretary 
of Qovemiaent of Indio, of the 18th October 1803, in 
the usual demand fVom the Upper ProTince for llanohester 
Cotton Goods. There is not a donbt, that notwithstand 
mg the high price of Cotton in India, it admits of being 
manafflctured into olotb at a loss cost than that paid for 
Manchester Goods, and therefore In the present Joncture 
is preferable to the moas of the peoplo This, moreorer, 
goes to e^lain how the weaving classes are kept em 
ployed in the present hard times at their old ocenpatioD , 
and infinitely largo os the export trade in Gotten has 
been daring the two last seasons, still one^foarth of the 
raw material may folrly bo put down as the qaantity, 
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consequent on tlie vastly extended cultivation of the 
plant, retained for home consumption and domestic manu- 
factures. 

11 The persons who have most felt the effects of 
the dearness of cotton are in the pooiest classes, some 
have taken to wearing woollen stuffs as cheaper, wheie 
procurable in larger quantities, and many have picked 
their old cotton stuffed clothing and quilts, and sold the 
cotton for good prices. 

12. The above infoimation on the ruling puces 
18 leliahle, having been obtained from the weavers 
themselves, and from the leading cloth merchants of 
Coel.” 

Rohilkhund Division — Mr J. D Inglis, the Commis- 
sioner of this Division, writes- “ From what I can gather 
from the leading traders here, I should say that at least 
one-fourth of the looms have been shut up, and the weavers 
forced to seek other employment. 

4 “ The deciease in the number of weaveis appeals 

to have been caused . — 

“ 1st , — ^By the fact that the price of country cotton 
cloth has not increased in the same proportion as the price 
of cotton, — so that it is more remunerative to export the 
raw material than to return it foi manufacture. 

“ 2ndly , — To the decrease m the piofit gained by the 
weavers. Formerly their piofit was four annas in the 
rupee, now owing to the high price of cotton, their profit 
is not quite two annas m the rupee. 

“ ^rdly , — To the dimimshed demand for cotton stuffs 
owing to the price which places them beyond the means 
of the mass of the people. 

5. The decrease m the quantity of Manchester 
Cotton Groods, imported into this district is, I beheve, 
owing to the high puces ranging, and not to their hav- 
ing been supeiseded in the market by the native-woven 
'aiticle. 
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6 “In tlufl City the price of Slanoheater Cotton 
Goods has nson os follows — 

Ist OlasB Ctotton Gtwdg, 75 per cent. 

2nd Ditto, 60 ditto 

8rd Ditto, 12J ditto 

7 “ The Octroi rettims shew that during the lost sii 
months of 1802, the value of Cotton goods imported into 
the city of Bareilly was Rs. 307,600, and for the same 
months in 1868, the value was Es 8,03,340, shewing a 
large falling off in the quantity imported, although tho 
value is about the same. 

8 “ Before the Amencan war, cotton was not export 
ed from the Barmlly diatnot, all that was grown being 
used for local consumption. Since the war, cotton has 
been exported largely, bat not to snob an extent as from 
tbe other distncts of tho Division, or from the Doab 

9 Large importations of Woollen goods wore 
brought from the Enkora Fair, bat I do not find that the 
people generally have taken to woollen clothing instead 
of cotton. The wealthier classes may have done so, bnt 
it has not yet become general 

JVrol District — Looms have increased from 818 in 
1800, to 40o in 1868 

SIjnore — Mr J Palmer gives the following abstract of 
the looms at work in his district, which he believes to bo 
tolerably eorroct 


TEHSBBILEE. 

1860 

1881 

1861. 

1803 

Bilnore, „ ^ 

£04 

see 

tss 


CbisdlKire, „ 

l,St2 

3,850 

1^51 


Dhtopoie, 


t,S83 

»,81S 


Kafoeaa, 

S,471 

t,Ul 

ifiit 

1993 


t,6ei 

2,810 

2003 

1,95T 

TcUl fbr tlio Dlrtrlct, •- 

e,ni 

8,801 

8,011 

7710 
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“ It will be observed fiom tbe above table, that except 
in tbe Tebsecldaiee of Bijnore, where so little cloth is 
manufactured as to render its statistics comparatively 
ummpoitant, there hasTieen a gradual slackening of the 
weaving tiadc fiom 1860 to the present time. I am in- 
duced to think, that it is attiibutable in some degree to 
the results of the famine of 1860, and an epidemic which 
prevailed in Chandpore and Dhanpoie during the yeai 
1862 , but latterly no doubt to recent rise in the price of 
the raw material The weavers generally, who have left 
their ordinary emplo 3 Tnent, have betaken themselves to 
manual labor as caipenteis, masons, and field laborers. 

3 “ It IS not I think possible to ascertain speedily 

and correctly what proportion of the raw material is ab- 
sorbed by local manufacture in this district There are 
no large capitalists engaged in the trade , which is carried 
on by village weavers who either purchase their thread at 
the neighbouring markets, or manufactuie material sup- 
plied to them by purchasers , and who, on an average, 
make an annual profit not exceeding Ks 30 oi 40 per loom, 
Geneially speaking they use country thread only: but in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns of Dhanpore, 
Nugeena, and Nujeebabad, a certain portion of English 
thread was also used foi the manufactuie of eloth for 
pugries and doputtas but the recent nse in price of the 
latter has now driven it entiiely out of the market 

English Thread — Price per skein of two seers, weight 
at 80 tolahs the seer. 



1861. 

1862. 

* 

1863 

1st kind, • • 

Es 4 

4 

n 

Es. 8 

0 

■ 

Es 10 

0 

0 

2nd ditto, ... 

3 

8 


7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3rd ditto. 

3 

0 

i 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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^^The proportion m which Engliah thread was formerly 
nsed, and the effect of the rise in pnoe may he gathered 
from the fact that in the town of Nngoena, np to close of 

1861, about Rs 4,000 worth of Enghsh thread was con 
Burned, and about Ha 28,000 worth of country thread , in 

1862, the consumption of English thread in the same town 
fell to about Es, 500, and in 1863, it has not been used 
at aU. 

4 “The effect of the enhanced cost and increased ei 
portabon of raw cotton upon the price of country thread 
has been stated to me by some of the chief cloth merchants 
of Nngeena and Ntdeebabad as follows — 



ZTeiorlptfoa. 

JVifioper Bwpf« 


Formor 

Prweat 


1ft klad, Tomhlyi," 

4 to 8 ehlttsola. 

3 to S ehlttiekf. 


Snd ditto .. 

8 ol)tki.to2 torn 

S to 13 «ihlttffdr». 

a|t| 

*rd ditto “Boos," 

$4 seen. 

1 to 1} ie«r 


lo explanation of this it should be added that the 
cheaper kinds only are In common uso 

6 “ The effect upon the price of cloth may be estimated 

as follows — 

“ English cloth is stated by the local merchants to have 
advanced in the proportion of 4 to 7 and country made 
cloth in the proportion of 4 to 0 The result has been a 
diminished demand for English cloth the demand for 
country cloth remaining as yet about tho average of ordl 
nary years , but tho general amount of purehasofl of both 
kinds taken together being perceptibly, though as yet not 
very considerably, reduced. The above statement is, in tho 
main, confirmed by other enquiries made through my 
Tehseoldors, who all agroo m estimating tho onhanccmenl 
in price of country cloth at about 160 per cent They slato, 
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geueially, that less money is spent upon clothes than for- 
meily owing to the rise m puce , and all agree in le- 
presenting the piessurc upon the lower classes to he very 
severe \ although as the period during which the price has 
become almost prohibitive to them is still recent, no visi- 
ble effect has been produced as yet in the cloths which 
they actually wear. 

6 ^'It seems cei tain that the bulk of last year’s ciop 
has been delivered foi exportation , and that nowhere are 
there any very large stocks on hand, wheie such exist’ 
they are retained by speculators in expectation of a still 
furthei rise, and not for the purpose of manufacture. 

7 “ On the whole, I am iuebned to think that the use 
has been too recent, and its results of too short duration for 
the formation as yet of a clear idea as to its probable re- 
sults upon local manufacture, or upon the general habits of 
the population. Another year, if the same rates are main- 
tained, will afford indications which will form a surer basis 
foi judgment than any data that we now have This much 
IS certain, that up to the present time there has been no 
tendency to increased local manufacture , but on the con- 
trary, that the higher prices have produced to some extent, 
although by no means in a corresponding degree, a stagna 
tion in the local trade. ” 

Moiadabad. — Looms have fallen from 11,721 in 1860, to 
l0,147 in 1863 , but the decrease is ascribed to the effecls 
of the famine in 1861. In some quarters there has been a 
slight increase In the town of Moradabad itself there has 
been a diminution; and, generally, the weaveis who woik 
on their own capital have become embariassed by the 
excessive price of the material 

Budaon. — Mr. C P. Carmichael, after stating that the 
diminished demand foi European stuffs has not been caused 
by lUcieased Native manufacture, pioceeds as follows . — 

“ It stands to reason that unskilled laboi can ncvei com- 
pete with skilled laboi, even with the disadvantages which 

28 
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tho EBgUflli trade has to labor under of cost of transport 
in addition to lugh prices for the raw matenal in this 
country And accordingly, the cloth manufactured by the 
Native weavers is now selhng at just double the price at 
what it used to fetch in former days. But still the English 
goods are not so much cheaper as io drive the Native cloth 
altogether out of the market , indeed, the coarser kind of 
Native cloth, though dear as compared with its former 
prices, IS still cheaper than the lowest priced English 
Cotton goods, • 

4. “ The resources of the people generally have not on 
the other hand Increased m any way, so as to enable them 
to pay double tho price that they formerly did for their 
wearing apparel, and consequently there has been a 
marked difference this year in the retail vend of cloth. The 
cultivating classes, and those pOTtions of the mercantile 
community who have trafficked in cotton, have done well, 
and arc weU to do Bat this is not the case with the other 
classes of the community, who are no whit better as re* 
gardfl their finances than they were in former years. These 
therefore foi^o purchases which they cannot afford, or 
makfl them on a much reducedscale, and the natural cod 
sequence is a falling off in tho demand, at their present high 
prices, of manufactured cotton goods of all descriptions 
Certain classes alone have as yet benefited by the high 
price of the raw material to tbeexelusiOD of others, but os 
a rule, tho money market is, I opine, quite as tight up 
here as it is in Oaleutto. And the reason of this Is that tho 
speculation in cotton has absorbed all the ready money 
in the market 


* The Hsttre manufeetnrei of dhoteei, pofreet, kutmntTbtnd*, loco 
ffoee, doeooteee, gioxee, gsrah, ktureoa, tattoos, S mi ees, sad eotten rope*, 
hare not been inpcpsedM by «ny lUadieitoT goods, simply beetnie ttero 
Is BO Eoropeoa elotfa msaolketnred of m Uad thst esa tslra the pu^ef 
these NsUre elolhs. The people oftbeeooDtryhaTethercforetopsrth^ 
these, which are articles of boasehold ose «m wetr throcchoal the 
Bt the mllag price of the Isod, ThereisBolIsnrtefter cloth muranetaTca 
OTCB, sUn leu sold, thst they cu sabstltate fhr them. 
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5. “‘Not only those who have already tiaded iu the 
article, and drawn profit from so doing, but others who 
have also the means to trade, do so now for the first time, 
and invest every farthing thej'- can spare in the purchase 
of cotton, and in transporting it to Mirzapore to be sold 
there at a remunerative rate. The returns from this trade 
are both so much qiiickei, as well as so much greater, 
than those from the trade in manufactured cotton goods, 
that it is no wonder people resort to the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter. Any money made by this trade is again 
at once re-investod in it ; if not, it is kept m hand for 
advances to secure this year’s cotton crop The cotton 
trade may be sard with truth just now to monopolize the 
whole market 

6 ‘‘ Native weaving has not increased to any extent 

as compared with last year, as the Chamber of Commerce 
would imagine , but neither on the other hand has it 
decreased to the extent supposed The pooier classes of 
weavers have of course suffered by the high prices ruling 
for the raw material, in not having sufficient capital to 
purchase it But the case has been different with the 
well-to-do weavers. The large exportation of cotton has not 
tended to divert labor in any marked manner from native 
weaving The weavers have merely had to purchase the 
raw material at the exporting prices, and as a necessary 
consequence, have had to double the prices of then manu- 
factured cloths 

7. “The reasons for the decrease in the demand of 
Manchester Cotton Goods I assign to be two-fold (1) The 
Manchester Cotton Goods are not all of a nature, or priced 
so low, as to under-sell the Native , — a fnithei reduction 
must take place before this can be effected. (2) Capital 
IS so absoibed and sunk in the cotton trade, as to 
affect m a degree all other mei cantile speculations To 
this may be added, that the high prices now ruhng for all 
sorts of manufactured cotton goods, whether Native oi 
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Engltfh, hare forced people to bo more cLary in their par 
chases of snch j and whore before they would have par 
ohased without hesitation, they are obliged now per force 
to be content with what they have rather than incur an 
expense which it may not perhaps be in their power to 
affords This last remark applies qoite as much (if not more) 
to English residents m the country^ who were formerly 
the great purchasers of the better sorts of Manchester 
goods, as to natives 

S^a^eAw^tore — “ This is only to a bmlted extent a cot 
ton-prodnoing distnct In the town itself, and the neigh 
bonring villages, the nnmber of looms at work has fallen 
from 2,077 to 630 In those quarten, on the contrary, 
where cotton Is grown, the looms have aotnaUy increased 
in number, but to a limited extent Upon the whole they 
have decrease^, throughout the distnct from 6,861 in 1860 
to 3,773 in 1868 

Mr W G Probyn reports thus — ** In consequence of 
the increased price, there has been a great falling off In 
the consumption of cotton goods, both of Manchester and 
of Native manufacture. The poorer classes now make the 
clothes last them two years which they used to renew 
yearly 

8 “ But as cloth of Native manufacture baa risen in 

price proportionably higher than that of Bngbsb manufao 
ture, so the consumptiOD of it has decreased, and the sale 
of English is not so much affected os that of Native cloth 
4- “If the above is correct, It would of course account 
for the great decrease in the number of looms at present 
nt work in the ^haljehanpore and Northern Peigminahs, 
5, “ The weavers who have forsaken thdr looms have 
generally become laborers and servants. Many Joolahaa 
have now taken the place of Sheikhs and Pathans as 
private servants with respectable Mabomedan families 
C. ** As you are aware this is not a cotton-oxpoiilag 
district More cotton Is culdvoted in the western than iu 
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the other purgimnahs, and I believe that m consequence of 
the high price of goods, the cultivators very generally get 
their own eotton spun into cloth for homo consumption. 
This would account for the increase m the mimhcr irf 
looms in those puignnnahs ” 

BaicilUj . — The mimhor of looms is given at 11,423 m 
18GO, and 11,213 in 1863 In some places the falling off 
is considerable, in others (for the same reasons as specified 
in the preceding remarks) there has been an increase 
Mr. Dunlop, c. b., writes — 

The comparative totals may he useful, hut the letuin 
is not of much value, I believe, in estimating the amount 
of weaving performed, as it is impossible to determine the 
extent of work of each during the yeai As a geneial rule 
some of them have been lying more or less idle, and pio- 
bably veiy slack of late, but the general impression is, that 
the weavers have not yet suffered at all by the high price 
of cotton. 

This is not properly speaking a Cotton district, its 
advantages for, and the superior profits on, sugar make 
that our staple All cotton grown is requiiCd for the 
wants of the district itself, and a certain amount also 
annually imported. With the exception of a trifling amount 
from Chundhosee, Pergunnah Anola, I do not suppose that 
any Bareilly cotton has found i|;s way to the export market. 

“ The price of cotton has changed during the last three 
years from five Bareilly seers to (a fraction less) one seer 
per rupee. It is true that English dnlls and calicoes have 
not increased in price in proportion to the raw niaterial, 
but looking to their less durable properties, and the neces- 
sity for economy in clothing, which its dearness occasions, 
some Natives who used to purchase English cloths have 
reverted to the local manufactures. 

The price of English ‘ Markeen’ is now about double 
what it was, and the price of native-wove cloth has also 
just about doubled; thus what the Natives here call 
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* corali markoen, or unbleached drill, formerly prooar 
able at 8 yards per nipeo, it is now 4 per rupee , its natire 
cqnivalonts called ^gnrha and *gaiee used to beboaght at 
IG yards per rupee, and are now at 8 yards, but the loss 
of profit on manufacture, shewn in the difference betwen 
a rise of 400 per cent on raw matenal, and 100 per cent 
only on the manufactured article, is not borne by the 
weavers in this district, who do little but weave the bia 
torial supplied by their enstomers, while the capitalist 
Buzas, or cloth merchants, must have purchased the stocks 
they thus sell before the extreme rise of cotton quotations, 
and deem the lattertemporaryonly, otherwise as a matter 
of course they would hold on, making the realization of a 
profit on their stock proportioned to the value of the raw 
matenal a matter of certainty, if only the urgency of the 
demands continaed, but this they distrust. 

“ Ko attempt has been made b/the Natives in Bareilly 
to suhstitute any other fibre for cotton in articles of dress , 
in fact they know of no rough or * felting fibres oxeept 
cotton. The Semnl or ootton tree fibre, and that of the 
Madar, both of which are plentifnl, arc useless for all spin 
ning purposes, simply bocaose they are destitute of the 
rough surfaces which give felting properties to cotton and 
animal wools, and which ere essential to all short staple 
filaments 

I have observed that some few of tho hill coolies, 
employed between Knladoongee and Nynee Tal, have this 
year entire suits of olothing made of * Sunn fibre, but in 
Bareilly, the only patent effect of the ootton scarcity is 
shewn in the fact, that the ‘ ruzai almost nnivoreally used 
in cold weather by villagers when they can afford it, is 
now seldom seen quito new, while the uso of Semul cotton 
for padding or stuffing pillows, Ac., formerly general. Is 
now universuL” 

JUulcrtu — Mr W 0 Plowdcn has furnished an elaborate 
report on tho Muttra District, which is subjoined entire — 
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2. “ This is uot a great manufacturing district, nor is 
it an entrepot for the disposal of cotton goods, as is Fur- 
luckabad and Mirzaporc No records existed to which I 
could refer for information as to the weaving manufactures 
of the district, and such data as have been collected and 
are now submitted, have been ascertained through the 
Tehseeldars, and by personal communication with the 
cloth dealers and weavers 

3. “Two Tabular Statements are appended to this 
leport. The first contains, in the form prescribed, a leturn 
(A) of the looms at work in the several towns of Muttra, 
Bmdrabun, Areeng, Muhabun, Kosee, Julleysur and Sai- 
dabad, during the years 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863 The 
second table (B)"^ gives the monthly average prices during 
the same years of the principal country-manufactured cot- 
ton goods and thread; of English piece-goods in ordinary 
demand in the district ; of English thread , of raw cotton , 
and of several different varieties of gram and of provisions 
which one or other, or m combination, form the diet of 
the mass of the population The latter statistics were 
added so as to bring under view the effect, if any, of the 
prices of food upon the wages of labor employed m the 
cotton manufactures of the country , and to detect any 
decrease of difference in the value of money, which if not 
eliminated from the facts before us, might exeicise an 
undue and unperceived influence on any generabzations 
to be made from those facts 

4 “ The first table shows that there has, no doubt, been 
a very serious faUing off in the manufacture of Native piece- 
goods. The number of looms at work has decreased from 
1,343 in 1860 to 868 in 1863, or rather more than 35 per 
cent. As compared with 1859, the decrease in the numbei 
of looms at work in 1863 is even moie decided, being 923 


• Note — Tlus table, in detail foi each month, has been abstracted in 
the Board’s OCace, so as to shew average prices for the several years, 
and in this form is given below. 
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to 1,732, a decrease of 46 per cent For the falling off 
evinced in 1860, as compared with 1869, it is not easy to 
account, bnt it is most probable that the inflaence of bad 
barrests, which culminated in the famine of 1860-61, and 
which was very much felt in the Muttra dlstnct, tad 
throughout 1860, already began to exert itself. But 
though the decrease in the number of looms at work is 
thus shown to be very conddemble, it is by no means an 
exact, or even approximate, measure of the actual dlml 
nation in the production of cotton fabrics. A large 
number of these looms, shown as still working, are not m 
fhll work , and the general opinion both among dealers 
and weavers is, that the manufacture of cotton webs has 
decreased quite as much as 00 per cent. There is certainly 
not the least doubt that the manu&otuie of Native fabnci 
from cotton has dunimsbed one>balf 

5 Oonsidorable diversion of labor has been the natural 
consequence of this depression of trade. Many of the 
weavers have now given up their looms for other employ 
ments In Muttra numbers of them have taken serriee 
with the paper manufacturers. In the towns in the interior 
of the district they have found occupation on the roads 
under construction and repair, on private buildings, and 
in ordinary agnoultural work. 

G “ It IB observable from this return, that in the small 
town of Saidahad, the weaving trade has received a slight 
impetus. The number of looms at work there has Increased 
and not diminishedL But this small inerease is to bo 
accounted for Baldabad formerly imported cloth for its 
consumption from the neighbouring town of JuJleyiur 
At Julleysur not only the cotton manufaotuns, but trade 
in all its branches has of lato years oihibitod general 
depression , and Jullcysnr has now ceased to export cotton 
goods to Saidabad. 

7 “ An approximate idea of the extent of the depression 
of the batiro cotton trade, consequent upon tho late 
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commercial revolution, may be found in a compaiison o{ 
tbc looms at woik in 18G1 and 1863 The full effects of the 
severe famine of 1860-61, upon the tiade of the couutiy, 
had been experienced to then utmost limit in 1861 , and 
yet the depression of the cotton trade was in 1863 greater 
than in 1861. 

8. “ I subjoin a summary of thcrcpoitsof theTchseel- 
dars as to the state of the cotton manufactuie and 
consumption of cotton goods in then several pergun- 
nahs. 

9. “ In Muttra, Arceng, and Bindiabun, the gicat bulk 
of the cotton ciop is delivered foi expoitation, and only a 
small portion is retained by the produceis. Previous to thn 
great rise in prices of cotton goods and law cotton, a 
fourth of the crop was letained by the producers for home 
consumption. At present the amount kept back does not 
exceed one-tenth 

10. The production of Native cloth has diminished 
one-third. On the other hand the manufacture of country 
thread has increased and not diminished The ratio of 
increase is said to be about 25 per cent These apparently 
contradictory statements arc reconcilable. The importation 
of English yams into this part of the district has almost 
ceased; English thread was used to a consideiable extent 
in the Native looms ; and m consequence of the greatly 
decreased import of English thread, a larger quantity of 
Native thread is required for the pi eduction of an actually 
less quantity of Native cloth. 

11. “ The demand for English piece-goods, though it is 
certainly diminished, has not diminished to the same 
extent as that for Native cloth. 

12. “ In Julleysui, it is said, that little cotton is kept 
back by the producers, but that the amount so kept 
back, about a tenth, is not less than the stock formerly ^ 
retained for home consumption This is a statement, I am 

not inclined to rely on , and it lepiesents a state of facts’ 

' 29 ' ^ - - - 
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incompatible with the ^at adTanoe in the price of 
cotton- On further enquiry, I have aioertained that the 
TohBeeldarifl statement on this point, if correct, is only 
nominally oorroot That portion of the crop, whatever its 
amount may be, which Is retained by the producer, is only 
retained os a tempomiy measure it is used in its 
nncleaned state to line ruaales or clothes for the winter 
months, and is then taken out and sold before the hot 
weather commences This being the case, it cannot be said 
that any portion of the crop is retained by the pro- 
duoer 

18 this peigunnah the decrease in demand has been 
more perceptible in country cloth than in English piece- 
goods. The consumption of the former article has 
decreased ftiUy one-half, while the demand for English 
piece-goods baa only fallen one-third. 

14. ^^In Eosoe, the results of the enquiries appear to 
lead to much the same conolusions. A leas portion of the 
crop Is retained by producers who now do not keep back 
a tenth, where formerly thoy retained an eighth, 

16 "The production of country cloth has fallen off flfl^ 
per cent, while the demand for English piece-goods has 
diminished somewhat less The difference however is 
slight , the demand for English goods having fallen 8-8ths, 
and that for oountry cloth one halt 

16 “In Soidabad very little cotton Is retained for homo 
use , and the demand for English goods has not decreased 
to the same extent as that for country wove fabrics. 

17 Muhabun about one-tenth of the crop is retained 
by the producer against one-fourth in former times. Tho 
demand for English cloth has not decreased in tbe same 
proportion as that for country goods. 

18 “The general coneluslons we may arrive at appear 
to bo these — 

**A very small portion of the cotton crop is retained for 
home consumption by the producer, and taking tho great 
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increase in production into consideration, tliat portion, 
small as it is, is oven less tlian is estimated in tliesc 
returns. The demand for Native manufactures lias fallen 
off to a gi eater extent than that for imported goods The 
dimimshed demand for Manchester goods has been caused 
by the rise in price, and has not been influenced by an 
extension of local manufactures. The local manufactures 
have on the contrary suffered moie than impoited goods 
from England. 

19. “ If high prices continue to rule, theie is every 
probability of a further decrease in the home pi eductions 
of cotton cloths, as they seem to have been moie affected 
by the rise in price of the law material than foreign goods. 
The feeble demand at the seaports for Manchester goods 
IS probably to be accounted for by the laige stocks in hand 
in the interior which have only lately been consumed. 
There are actually some specimens of English-wove cottons 
in the bazais now, which have hardly risen at all in piice 
since the great rise in price of raw mateiial ; such a fabric 
IS that known by the Native dealers as (tool) , in 1860, it 
was selbng for 4 annas a yard. It is now selling at 5 annas, 
and 5 annas 6 pie. There are still I am told large stocks of 
this on hand^ and the demand is veiy dull. 

20. Table 11., appended to this report, shows that 
the prices of Native manufactured clothes have more than 
doubled ; thus Guzzee, which m the four years priced was 
at its lowest value in Decembei 1860, when it sold at 11 
annas the piece, has risen to as much as Rs. 1-14-0 a piece 
in October 1863. So Garha, which was at its lowest price 
in January 1861, when it sold for 9 annas 6 pie the piece, 
has risen to as much as Rs. 1-12-0 m October 1863 , that 
is to say, Guzzee has risen as much as 150 pei cent., and 
Garha almost 200 per cent. In point of fact they have 
iisen more than this in price, as the standard has been 
reduced, the measure of the piece having been clipped and 
the weight reduced, 
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21 “On the other liand the rifle in price of ManoLestor 
goodfl; comparing thorn at thoir lowest and higheat valaes, 
has not been more than 100 per cent in round munhors. 
For instance, Xbnsa has risen from Es 1 11 3 per bale 
in September 1860, to Bs 8 0-0 per bale in December 
1863, and Long-cloth from Bs. 6-6 6 to Ea 12 14-0 

* 1 800 that Jean has risen in znnoh tho same proportion 
as country cloth, but it u not generally consumed. Long 
cloth IS a fairer item of oomparison, being in much greater 
demand among the lower classes than Jean. ' 

22 “The general tendency of tho present state of 
prices is, I beboTo, to destroy the country manufacturee 
altogether, and not, as is enggeated by the Bengal Obam 
ber of Oommerco, to expose imported cotton goods to suffer 
from competition with Natiro fabrics. The Native pro- 
ductions will, I consider, be eventually driven out of the 
market by imported goods. This may perhaps he a work 
of tune , but if the prices of raw material continue at their 
present exorbitant rates, without a lai^ corresponding 
increase of prices in the manufactured articles imported, 
country manufrotored goods must eventually succumb to 
imported goods. These the En g Hwh manufacturer can 
apparently still afford to supply at pnoes which have by 
no moans risen in the same proportion as have tho prices 
of goods produced by the Native manufaoturor 

28 “It is clear from Table IL, that the prices of 
English Imported goods have not risen in tho same propor 
tion as have the prices of country goods. It is equally 
clear, if any reliance Is to bo placed on tho enquiries 
which have been made by the Tohsoeldars, and on the 
statements volunteered by tho cloth merchants and woa 
vors of Muttra, and the neighbouring towns, that tho 
demand for English manufactured goods bn* by no moans 
decreased in the same proportion as tho demand for country 
manufactured goods. If this state of things continues, and 
no largo rise of prices of English piece goods occurs, Eng-^ 
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iisli fabrics must gradually take the place of Native mauu- 
facturcs ; and Native manufactures wll gradually dwindle 
away till they arc destroyed. 

• 24. *‘'But though English manufactures may and will 
most probably take the place of Native products, it does 
not at all follow that there will be an increase of consump- 
tion of Manchester goods. The Chamber of Commerce 
must certainly be prepared for a very diminished individual 
consumption of cotton goods, at all events for some time 
to come. It is not probable that there will be a further di- 
minution than has already occurred ; for consumers have 
already curtailed as much as possible the extent of their 
purchases. Where a purchaser formerly brought four pieces 
of cloth, he now only buys two or one ; but the curtailment 
in this direction cannot bo pushed very far amongst a peo- 
ple who wear so very little clothing, as the Natives of this 
country. As much as can bo done has, I believe, already 
been effected. None of the lower classes now buy more 
than they are absolutely compelled, and even men in a 
better position of life have become equally sparing in their 
purchases. Some of the merchants, while discussing the 
matter with me, pointed to their own clothes to show how 
much consumption had been reduced. Some of them said, 
that where they formerly purchased an Angurkha once 
every year, they now restricted themselves to one every other 
year, or every three years, contenting themselves with 
patching up their old garments. One of thetti indeed more 
pertinently than politely observed that the back did not 
require as good treatment as the stomach ; that while the 
latter always required a certain amount of food, the former 
might be docked of its covering to any extent, should 
prices range so high as to compel this treatment. 

The Chamber of Commerce must not anticipate any im- 
mediate increase in the consumption of Manchester goods, 
at the same time they need not, in this district, apprehend 
a further decrease m demand, nor have they any thing to 
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apprehend from competition on the part of Nsthie mann 
facturefl 

26 oonoIoHion I give, for what it is worth, the 
information I hare received from the merchants as to the 
extent of the imports of hi^ohester goods, and the oon> 
sumption of Hative manafaotnres in Hnttra itself 
“Before the late rise in prices, the imports to Muttra of 
tfanehesCer goods are said to have amounted to 00, 000 
pieces, valued at Es 6,00,000 the value of the present 
imports of Manchester goods is still said to be the same, 
the quantity however having decreased to 46,000 pieces 
“ Oountry piece-goods sold at Muttra are said to have 
been valued at Bs 2,00,000 and to have averaged 3,00,000 
pieces about 1,00,000 pieces or less now come in the 
market valued at about Bs 1,75,000 



statement shewing the number of looms in Ztllah Muttra. 
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Aora—Mx. H. C. Barstow, the Assistant Collector, furnishes the following carefully 

prepared statistics — 
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From ihB nbove- Statement it appears that the total 
dinunntioD amounta to two-flevenths of the whole weaying 
trafle The decrease is most perceptible in the la/ger 
towns, each as Agra, FerosahadandPmahnt, where wearers 
have prerionsly been Domerons, and where labor may 
hare been more easily diverted to other employmenti 
Although the statistics are not very accurate, yet the deci 
ded decrease in Kadre manuiaoture shows that the abt 
sence of demand for English goods cannot be aoconnted 
for on the hypothesis suggested hy the letter from the 
Chamber of OommeTco The advance in the price of Eng 
lish goods has been quite sufBolent to obeoh the demand, 
though the pnoe has not risen in the same ratio as that 
ofNatire goods It has been ascertained as a fact that 
people in easy aroumstanoes hare bought during the past 
year as bttle as they could posafhly do with, and the 
poorer classes nothing at alL There are two other reasons 
which account for the limited sales of the Hanehester 
goods Firstly, that the agnonltural classes infinitely 
prefer clothing made out of the INatire fabrics, as being 
wanner and more durable, and secondly, that in these 
cotton producing distnots the well to-do agnoulturists hare 
reserred of their cotton a sufficient quantity to clothe 
themselres and their familiee This cotton is span into 
thread Ih their own houses, and then giren out to the 
vlUage wearers, most of whom are, about this time of 
year, employed in working it up at so much per piece. 
This custom has sared many of them from the neoewity of 
taking to field labor or beggaiy, and in a great measure ac 
counts for the fact that the decrease in numbers of persons 
employed in this trade is muoh less peroeptiblo in Tillages 
than in the larger towns where no such custom obtains. ' 

The Collector, Hr PoUook, in transmitting the above 
report, adds, — 

4. “ The result of my own personal Inquiries leads 
, me to beUere, that amongst the agricultural classefl, the 
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jpoorei have for some time past had to forego purchasing 
cotton goods, owing to their inci eased pi ice, whilst those 
in better circumstances have, as Mr. Barstow states, kept 
back from their total out-turn sufficient to meet the wants 
of theii own families, which they have manufactured into 
cloth through the village weavers 

5. ^‘Amongst ther non-agricultural classes, the effect 
of the enhanced prices is most palpable , they one and all 
state that they cannot afford to buy cloth at the present 
price, and I believe very little business in the cloth line 
has been done at Agra foi the past six months. 

6. “ Experience teaches us that when there is a great 
demand and a limited supply, the price of articles in- 
creases greatly, and on the othei hand, that when the 
market is well stocked and the demand is^ small, prices 
fall 

7. “In the piesent instance of cotton cloth, theie is 
not only a. great demand, but a very abundant supply 
also, both in the local marts at Agra and in Calcutta, and 
yet no business is transacted I know as a fact that there 
are large quantities of piece-goods in the wholesale mei-^ 
chant’s stores at Agra, but they will not sell until they 
can make a profit, and them is no denying the want of 
cloth amongst the people. 

8 “ The solution of this anomaly js this The retail 

merchants have no money to purchase ; aU the available’ 
money in the maiket has been taken up for the purchase 
of the law material, an investment which pays much 
better than an investment in the manufactured article. 
The shioffs aie receiving at the present date 3 per cent.1 
per mensem on the money they lend out, and tfie piofita 
on cotton goods do not amount to half that sum, . notwith-' 
standing the great want of cloth. 

' 9.' “ But I'am convinced, from^ inquiries I have made* 
from the merchants, that the absence of demand for cot-? 
ton goods is but tcmporqiy owing to the season. ^ 
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10 “The tightness of the money market has only 
been felt daring the last 28 months y it cannot last with 
its present force beyond the cotton season, which is now 
beginning to pass over Again, this is not the season dm 
ing which English cloth is erer in great demand, it is not 
till the middle of April and daring May and Jane, that 
hnslnoBS in piece-goods begins to bo brisk , folks then par 
chase their clothes against the rainy season , I hellere, 
therefore, that in the coaiBe of two or three months the 
demand for English manofaetnred goods will be as great 
as it nsnally is at that seasom 

EtaJi — In 1860, there were 2,488 looms at work. In 
1861, probably in consequence of the &mine, they fell to 
2,028 Smee then they have increased slightly to 2,063 
The diminished consumption of cotton goods is ascribed 
to enhanced prices 

JIfj/Ttpoory — Looms in 1860, 8,811 , in 1863, 8,131 In 
some villages there has been a slight ioorease. In 
Shekoabad a great decrease and consequent distress 
The weavers bare emigrated or taken to labor as 
eoolies 

Mr Fendall Thompson writes — 

“Prom the number of looms stiU at work, it would seem 
that there has been but a small decrease In the manafac 
lure of cotton good^ but this is not the case , as the looms, 
so to speak, are working short time, and most of the 
weavers are strugglliig against the hard times to ooatinae 
their occupation. The oonsamption Of cotton goods has 
materially diminished. Persons who formerly purchased 
Bs, 100 worth of cotton goods annually have, within the 
last year, hardly expended Bs 60 per contra, however 
those who were in the habit of purohasing the dearer 
English clothes have lately been obliged to content them- 
aolves with the country manufactures, which "haf, in some 
jDtasure, assisted the weavers From what I can lesm, 
however, it is more than probable, that should the dear 
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ness of cotton continue, a gieat number of the looms now 
working will be stopped ” 

Furnickabad . — Mr R C. Oldfield reports — 

“ I have confined my enquiries to the city of Furrucka- 
bad and town, and Tehscelee of Kunouj , at the latter 
place I was able to make personal enquny 

“ The subjoined Statement gives the statistics of the 
weaving population from 1860 to 1863 — 

] Number of Looms at woek. 


Name of Town 

! 

1860 

1S61 

1862 

1863. 


Furruckabad, ... 

890 

B80 

550 

496 


Kunouj, 

262 

248 

217 

218 


Villages in Tehseelee Kunouj, 

718 

708 

655 

560 

1 



You will perceive a marked and progressive decrease, but 
I believe that the out-turn of cloth has decreased in laiger 
pioportion than the number of looms, since I am informed 
that Rs. 10,000 woi th of cloth was printed in Kunouj last 
year, to Rs. 5,000 worth this year. Those who have given 
up the trade have taken to field labor and porterage — 
finding a larger capital i equired than they possessed ta 
conduct the business 

“Cotton has varied in price in Furruckabad as below — 


Price per Mauhd 


1860 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Rb A P 

Rs A P. 

Rs A P. 

Rs A P. 

9 6 0 

12 12 0 

13 14 0 

27 9 0 


“There has been a progressive nse in the price of English 
cotton manufactures from 1860 to 1863. The average rise in 
that jperiod on different kinds has been quite 60 per cent. 
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'^The same may be said of Native cloth onl7 to a srifl 
greater extent 

“ The Native weavers nse both EngbshandNative thread, 
the latter if obtained from the vUIagers, home made from 
home grown cotton, and there has been no adnlteration save 
the mixture of old with new cotton, abont a sixth of the 
cotton crop may be said to be retained for home use- 
'^Engbsh cotton manniaotares have always had a larger 
demand than the Native , the latter are only worn by the 
poorest classes, and recommend themselves from their 
superior strength and dorabihty The Native manniae 
tnre has not at all displaced the English, enhaneed pnoes 
have of course affected the demand for both, but I believe, 
the Native mannfriotiire more than the English, and since 
the same cause, the price of cotton, affects to a great 
extent both monafaotnres, the pnces of both will rise toge- 
ther, and there Is no reason to andeipate that the Native 
mannfaotnres will displace the English 
Etajvah — Mr A. 0 Hnme reports — 

2 I first subjoin in an abstract form the Tabalar 
Statement called for 




NcncBEs or loou at woxx- 
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Farao of 






^ U II 

Town- 

1660 

1861 

16GZ. 

1868. 
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8 “I cannot answer for the exact accnnioy of these 
numbers, but I think, from what Tohsccldars report^ 
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tliat they ha'v e takcu considerable pains to ensure theii 
fidelity, and that they may he tegaided as appioximately 
correct. 

4. “ Tlie effects of the scarcity of cotton have differed 
very materially, and inexplicably to my personal knovr^ 
ledge, in different parts of this district. In Etawah and 
Diillelnugger, and to a less extent in Phuppoond, the weavers 
have been thrown out of employ, and have betaken 
themselves to cultivation, and to labor on public works, 
while in Bidhoona and Bhuitna, they appear to have con- 
tinued their manufactures much as usual; and Bidhoona 
has, I know, exported largely during the past year 

5. “Nowheie have the weaveis suffeied much, as they 
have largely enhanced the charge for their own labor. 
They have less to do than foimerly, but they are much 
better paid for what they do Formerly, foi instance, 
for a good thick 'jora dhotee,’ they charged a rupee, 
which was 6 annas for the cotton, and 10 annas for labor, 
and now" for thin poor cloth, that contains at most not 
above a lupee worth, and often not more than 14 annas 
worth of cotton, they chaige Rs 2-8, so that they now 
receive at least Rs. 1-8, and in some cases more for 
the same labor which formerly only produced them 10 
annas. 

6. ^‘ISTo doubt a veiy large proportion of the cotton 
crop has been exported, but I am disposed to believe, that 
at least 10,000 maunds has been letained for home con- 
sumption. Spinmng is the favorite occupation of the wo- 
men in many of our agricultural classes ; be cotton dear or 
cheap, they will always keep as much as will employ 
them, and then have their own thread worked up under 
their own superintendence by the particular weaver they 
patronise. Besides the cotton retained for these purposes, 
we have still had (reduced though the number be) a good 
many looms at woik "during the year, and in one pergunnah 
especially, the weaver’s trade appears to have flourished, 
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and their produce to have found ready sale at the Dobey, 
Khyrahad, Mukhunpoor and other great falra in the enri 
rona 

7 “ The poorer classes, who are not themsolTes col 

tivators, hut who follow other trades or labor (whether in 
the fields or in publlo works) for hire, have sufiffered much 
from the great rise in cotton, and mith it in tvooUen goods 
Those poor people rarely got a new suit more than once 
in two years, and many, tuany of them are still wearing 
the rags they purchased four years ago This has been 
painfully apparent, during this late cold weather especi- 
ally The Zemindars and Oultlvators have, as a rule, 
gained largely by the nse, and have not generally, I should 
judge, diminished sensibly their consumption Very 
generally, these dress in cloth woven from home-spun 
thread , and this Utter, as above noticed, condones to be 
produced, it seems to me pretty nearly, if not quite as 
plendftilly os before, " 

JhantU DMtion, — The Commissioner Major B P Lloyd 
reports — 

2 “The only place in this Division where cloth is 
manufactured to any extent, is Mhow Baneepore in the 
Jhansie District, where formerly some 600 looms wore nt 
workin the preparation of ‘ Ekree cloth, which, when dyed, 
becomes the red fabrio well known as ‘Kharooa, Tho 
number of looms, as weil as the number of persons engaged 
In the dyeing trade, have decreased very considerably 
within the last two years, and the same may be said of 
the weavers of the city of Jhansie (now in Sclndias 
dominions,) and other places of less note During a recent 
tour in the Mhow pergunnah, tho subject was frequently 
mentioned to me, iind I was Informed that many families 
of both classes had beta^u themselves to cultivating and 
to Uboring on tho roads, owing to the dearth and deaW 
nctt of tho raw material required for thetr usual occu 
pnUott, 
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r.nirlit^h falirit's lia\ e doubled, and that those of country 
cloths have risen from bO -to 75 pci cent 
4 “Ibclic\e, thoicfoic, that the dccrca'^c in the de- 
mand for English cotton goods is not caused hi any iii- 
croa'^e in local mnnuf.icfmcs The enhanced puces have, 
doubtless, diminished the consumption, hut something h 
due also to the countiy marUetb having been, to some ex- 
t-ent, oTCistockcd with Manehestcr goods hcfoie the gicat 
ii«c in the prices of cotton occiiircd, 

5. “ I have no information as to the amount of cotton 

consumed in local inanufacturcs, hut judging from the 
large quantity* cxpoitcd fiom the towns of Kooiich and 
Calpec in Jaloiin, and Koolpohai in llumcerpore, I appie- 
heud that the quantitj' lelaincd is compaiativcly veiy 
small.” 

JeJonn — Captain T A. Corbett writes — 

2. ^'Tlic dealers m Manchester cloths, doubtless, do 
not find the Upper Piovinecs of the Bengal Presidency so 
profitable a market as they did bcfoic ^hc results of the 
Araerican war were felt in this country to then full inten- 
sity The price of law cotton in this district is thiee times 
the amount that it could have been obtained foi thiee 
a ears aero, whilst the cost of English cotton fabnCs has 
risen, I am told, in the same period cent pei cent. , there- 
foie the leraark by the Secietary to the Chambei of Com- 
meice to the effect, that the maniifactuied aiticle has not 
risen to a price piopoitionate to the cost of the law mate- 
iial, would appeal to bo coiiect. 

3 “But it must be ohseived, that though Manchester 
goods may not yet have leaclied the high figure whicli 
might have been anticipated from the cost of the raw 
matciial, they have risen quite high euougb to check the 
demand, and also the , vanity that induced a very laige 
propoition of the lowei classes of Natives to pui chase 

and clothe tlieraselves in biilliaut coloied chintzes. The 

31 
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higher and the woalfbior clagflofl of Nativoa still, I imaging 
bny as mnoh Manchester cloth as they erer did, hut the- 
mass of the people, the people irhose incomes arerage- 
from Be, 60 to 200 por annnm, cannot afford to bay 
English cloths at their present price, and hare taken to 
economical habits 

4 “From frequent personal enquiry in the villages of 
this district, I have arrived at the conclusion, that the 
manufacture of common oonntry cloth has very much 
diminished of late , the weavers still work at their loomi^ 
when they have money to buy raw cotton, or a coustitn 
cncy that will supply them with it in part payment for 
the oloth , but their capital is small, and their customcra 
amongst the rural population are poor, and will wear their 
present suits thread bare rather than pay a high price lot 
now apparel Thin oloths have oome much into fashion, 
they only contain two thirds of the cotton that usodin 
days of plenty to be worked up into a durable but sub 
etantial oloth, but they suit tho requirements of needy 
people at the prcsqot time 

6 Though tho weavers of the Jaloun district aro very 
short of work, fow instances are to bo found at present of 
their having entirely given up the trade, with heredita^ 
instinct they prefer it -to any other, but when they cannot 
procure cotton or euBtomors, they work in the fields and 
on the roada, and appear to bo an industrions, laborious 
class, and well contented with their canungs " 

Jiantie — The looms have fallen from 2,431 In 1860, 
to 1,828 in 1868 This has mainly ocenrred among tho 
weavers who worked on their own capital 

In reference to these flgnros. Major J Davidson writes — 
“It will be seen that the number of looms at work in 
1863, was less by one sixth than those in use in 1860, 
and oven those wore not, by any means, in actlro 
operation, as manufactures only on a very limited scale 
were carried on, and the weavers for wnnt of omplo^uncftt 
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livcie'diivcu to labor on tlic distiict roads and other public 
Tfoiks, while many emigrated to Gwalior, Malwa and else- 
where in quest of a living 

3. “The reason generally assigifcd foi the compaia- 
tively feeble demand foi Manchestei goods, is the exceed- 
ingly high puces they have attained, and the consequent 
inability of the majoiity of the people to pm chase them. 

It would appear, however, that in this distiict there never 
has been any gicat demand foi English cotton golds; 
foi the middling and pooiei classes prefei native-wove 
clothes, which although coarser, aie cheapei and aie 
consideied to be more dm able than Manchestci goods, and 
-the upper classes supply then wants in the shape of 
jmgrees, dooputtas, &c., from Chundeyiee, wheie cloths 
of different kinds and of veiy excellent textme aie exten- 
sively manufactmed from English and Eative-spun yarn. 

It may too be assumed as very piobable, that Manchester 
goods, to some extent,, have found then way from Bombay, 
as a leturn m some measure foi the laige exports of cotton 
during the last two years 

4. “ The high puce of cotton has doubtless affected the 
consumption of cloth for wearing and other pm poses, which 
rhas fallen off to half or neaily three-fourths of what it was 
in previous years The people lestiict themselves to buy- 
ing as little as possible, and when compelled to do so, pur- 
chase the most inferior and cheapest descriptions of cloth. 

5 “^On the whole, I have leason to believe that theie 
, has not been any extension, but on the contraiy a diminu- 
tion ef local .manufactures and. with refeience to the 
quantity of cotton consumed for local purposes, it should » 
be borne in mind that a good deal of the raw material is 
absorbed as. padding for wearing apparel, little or no 
woollen stuffs being used, by the people for winter clothing.” 

Kegaidmg Mhow Raneepoie her says — 

^‘In 1860 and 1861, cotton was imported fiom Oom- 
laotee into Mhow, and what was dot lequiied lor local use 
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Tvaa Bont on to ITirzaporo, bnt in 1862 and 1868, obo^ing 
the law of demand and Boppi}, tlio produce of this and 
other porgnnnaluj swelled by imports from Hnmoerpore, 
Budaon, Hatmas, Fnimckabad and Oawnpore, found iti 
way to Oomraotco trad Bombay, and tiro flow Btill con- 
tinnes 

^'0rthe2,600nmnnd8 prodnood in 1868, about one-third 
was consumed in the per^nnab and two-thirds exported 
to Bombay 

“The cotton thread used for weaTin^in Ifhow and 
Raneepore is obtained chiefly from Bhawnlpore in the 
Efawah diatrict, and is made into ‘ kbarooa, and other 
coarse stutEi, whch are sent principally to Hatrass and 
rorruckabad , bat local mamifaotnres, affected by the rise 
iq pnee, and exports to Bombay hare considerably deorcaa 
cd, En^lieh thread is nerer nsod by the ilhow wesTers. 

“ About 3,000 maonds of cotton is protfuDed in this per 
gUDimb of wUoh one-tbrd Is taken np for local purposes, 
ood two-thirds bought up by Uabi^uns and sent to Kooneh 
in Jaloun, whore It is manufactured into'kharooa and 
other coarse stuSs. Very little cloth is manufaeturod in 
thepergunnah, and the wearers, who still ply their shuttlef, 
cam a Tery precarions Hreliliood, Uring- from hand to 
mouth 

ifr Sturt, tho Assistant Oornmisaloner, also writes — 

“I have to state that on consulting the ifahajnns and 
cloth merchants of the station on the subject, it wonli' 
appear from their statement that hlanohoster cotton goods 
arc very bttic in demand In this part of the district , first, 
hocanse of tho people being generally poor, they oanndt 
afford to pay the enhanced prices of such goods. Sccondlr, 
owing to their being of a moch less durable nature com 
pared with Amorioan and othor conntry staffs , 

“Since tho American war, tho price of Natlro cotton 
goods has risen in value to abent 76 per con! , and 3^an 
Chester about to dO 
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Geiici.illj'speaUngj.ilIEuiopccanclotbfc (except woollen) 
aic little used by Natnes, and lalterlj', since the pi ices 
liaTC been angnicuted, they have almost ceased baying 
them These lemaiks, although they refer piincipally 
to this distiict are, I believe, applicable to other districts, 
hence it cannot be wondeied at that the demand for 
Manchestei cotton goods has fallen off of late in the 
coUntiy. 

'‘Every village in this district has in it some families 
of weavers, who earn their livelihood piincipally by culti- 
vating land, and cany on their tiade as weaveis, only 
sufficiently to supply then village community with cloths. 
In large villages, however, where this class is numerous, 
a larger supply of country stuff is manufactuied to supply 
the demand for dyeing purposes for the Factories at Jug- 
gumunpore, Sydnugger, Kotra and Motee Kutra, and Erich, 
&c., where ‘kharooa’ and other colored cloths are piepared 
fiom ‘Alldye ’ It is not to be supposed for a moment that 
villagers sell off the whole produce of cotton foi expoita- 
tion, the pickere and other laborers employed in cotton 
fields aie paid in kind, and they find it much more profit- 
able to spin and turn their eainings into cash by selling 
thiead instead of law produce ” 

Lnlhdpoie . — This district is very jiooi, and the demand 
for English cloth has always been very limited. Very 
httle cotton is grown, and it is procuied with difficulty, 
consequently weaving has gieatly diminished. 

Majoi Tylei repoits — 

6. “From this great dcaith of cotton and its enhanced 
price, the weavers have been unahle to find occupation for 
their looms ; they have been unable to get advances froqi 
their shroffs to enable them to seek foi cotton fin purchase, 
and so many looms have been sold .almost for firewood to 
meet the exoibitant demands of the shroffs These families 
have given up then foimei calling and taken to coolie 
laboi. In this mannei, I am given to understand thiee- 
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fonrthB of the looms that used formerly to be worked hare 
■disappeared 

7 “During^ the time that cotton was even somewhat 
plonWal, and had not nson to its present price, I find that 
the weaver never expected to earn or demanded more 
than 6 annas for labor on a * thdn of ‘ dhotee cloth, which 
ttook them and their families on an average from 4 to 6- 
days to torn ont. The pnce of a dhotee used to average- 
J'romRe 1 toBs, 1-8 ofa good strongand thickly woven cloth, 
now at prioes rnllng from Rs. 8 to Bs, 3-8, only a moat 
Infenor descnption of dhotee can be parohased, I ooght 
rather to state can be sold and not pnrchasod, for, there 
are still Bellers, but no pnrchasers, or comparatively only 
a very small ntnnher The weavers though battling the 
best they ooold to gam a livelihood at their trades have 
broken down The anticipation now prevalent amongst 
this class is that even the few looms now at work most 
also be given np lu a short time 
$ ^‘Previons to these hard times, it was a source of 
groat difficulty to get laborors for works of any desonptlon, 
hut smce the last eight months or so, this class (whole 
families) flock to get work, and In many instances, I am 
afraid, that many have loft the distncL Bat of a popala- 
tion of coolies, numbering about 160 to 200 on tho Dood 
hale Bnnd in the Balnbehut jungles, more than two-thirds 
are of the weaver class, who have had to give up their 
looms and take to the pick axe and shovel 

9 “Provioufl to concluding, I must observe that in tho 
inanufooture of Native clothes, nothing but country made 
thread is over used, EogllsU cotton thread not having os 
yet roachod this inland district ” 

AnLAHAnAB DivisiO’v 

CuxjT^orc — Tho Statomoot submlttod bv tho Collector 
shows n diminution since 1800 of from 9,700 looms to 8,850 
But tho details vary greatly In Oawnpore itsolf thoy have 
fallen from 1,-110 to 010 j and so in other coniitloraMo 
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'wlieie tlie weavcis used to woik upon tlicir owm, 
capital. lu the Bhogneepoie peiguunah, on the contiaiy, 
the looms are said to have in ei eased fiom 2,880 in 18G2, to 
3,990 m 1863 These numbers aie probably exaggerated, 
but in so far as Mi. Muii eould learn by local enquiry on 
his late tour, the weavers belonging to the agricultural 
.population in this pergunnah, are kept well supplied by 
the joh-woik they leceive from the Cultivators and Zemm-, 
dais, who employ them to make up then own home-spun 
■cotton. 

Mr H. Monckton estimates that about thiee-fouiths of 
=the cotton ciop has been delivei-ed for exportation. He 
fui ther writes — 

“The regular weavers or Jolahas have, generally, meret 
ly diminished the amount of work, but kept up their looms* 
Those of the Kolee caste have taken to other occupations, 
such as field and other out-door labor. 

2 “The price of manufactured goods of the coaiser 
kind has about doubled, and the consumption has fallen 
off to one-half. Cloth of the finei qualities used to he 
made from English manufactuied thiead, at present this 
manufacture has neaily ceased.” 

Humeetpore — The number of looms has fallen from 
4,527 to 3,448, and even these are said to be short of work 
ThC' decrease is pnnoipally in the town of Raat and else^- 
where The looms in the outlying villages have been 
little affected , they having -been kept employed by the 
cotton giown in the district 

Many of the lower classes are said to have taken to 
the use of “ coarse blankets, and similar articles ” of 
woollen stuff 

Futtehpore — The looms have decreased from 2,768 m 
1860, to 2,166 in 1863 Similar remarks apply here as in 
Humceipore. The looms in the outlying villages are probably 
kept fairly supplied from the neighbouring cotton fields. 
Ml, Power says ..“At present the weaving clasSi especially 
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«1(1 T^’draeu aod widows, who spin the twist are the onlj'sof 
ferers The Board presamo that this refers to the larger 
towns where the trade has Buffered most thus in Futteh 
pore itself the looms have fallen from 190 to 60 

Banda — The statistics aro confined to four ehlef cities, 
in which the decrease of looms has heou from 191 to 173, 
Bat coDsidorahle distress Is alleged to hare affected the 
class thronghout the district, and many hare taken seryice 
as labourers (n the Bailway works 

AUaJidbad — Going eastward, we first begin to find la 
this district the fall effeot of the dearth of cotton upon the 
wearing popnlation, Tho decrease in the looms since 
1860, la estimated at above 0,000 In that year they wore 
10,000 , in 1863, 4,000 In a few of the pergunnahs, where 
cotton Is grown, the diminution is comparatively small 
In Allahabad tho looms at work have from 807 dwindled 
down to 191 In the trading pergnnnah of Socandra 
they are redaeed to 281 from 2,548 The unemployed 
operatives may be seen seeking for someo as hbeeiUes 
or ceolies. In the outlying vlllagei they have taken to 
ogncultural labor 

On the diminished use of European fabrics, JTr G H 
M Blcketts, c b , writes ns follows ^ 

4 It Is certain that the actual number of persons 
now using cloth of country manufacture, la far larger than 
formerly They aro driven to do so by the high price of 
imported goods. Formerly Imported cloth was worn by 
many — even of tho actual laboring classes, Now shop- 
keepers even are clothed in stuff manufactured in their 
own ncighhonrhood. 

6 “I havo hero stated Ibat sufficient raw cotton Is 
retained to clothe tho greater portion of tho community, 
that the number of those weaving country stuff Is Incrcafl 
ing, and still in my accompanying Statement, I show 
how great has been the falling off In the weaving trade, 
and how great tho destitution of tho weavers There U 
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only one way to reconcile these appareuti}'' conflicting 
statements. It is evident then that the whole population 
must he far nearer a state of piistine nudity than hefoie 
even. This is actually the case. Every poor person 
stints himself to an inconceivable degiee in his clothing, 
and every purpose to which cotton is apphed ; he weais 
his puggree and bieech cloth to lags ; dispenses with his 
body clothing, and denies himself his annual lenewal of 
his scanty suit.” 

Benares Division. 

Goruchporc . — The numhei of weavers is given as 3,824 
in 1860 ; and 2,920 in 1863 But of those latter “ a large 
number have taken to agricultnie, although living in 
their villages the balance or nearly a thousand persons 
have emigrated in search of employment. As no cotton 
is produced in this district, the extreme depression of the 
weaver class may easily be undeistood. 

The Collector, Mr. Goie Ousely, adds, — 

During my tour in the south-eastern part of this dis- 
trict, I have seen several weaveis working in the fields ; 
they told me that they had discontinued working at then 
looms for the last two years ; they appear to he wretched- 
ly clad, and one man, a weaver, left his plough and lan 
across the fields to beg alms from me. 

“I found in several places that the price of cloth 
(Native) had incieased three-fold. Many people told me 
that they were obliged to keep on weaiing their old 
patched clothes, and that they burnt moie wood at night 
than formerly to keep themselves warm. 

“Whilst on the subject of what the poor and ignorant 
say, I may add, that on one occasion I heard a report 
that the English Government had prevented the sale of 
cotton, as they wished to make the people take to wear- 
ing leather garments in order to deprive them of their 
castei 


32 
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“ In conolosion, I beg to add, that this dlatrlot prodacea 
Tory little cotton. What cotton Is manufactured into 
cloth 1b imported into the dlstriot from Aiimgnrh and 
Ghaieepore. Some of the cotton, bo brought, used to find 
its way up to Nepaul, bat during the last two years the 
quantity of cotton brought into the distnot has eondder 
ably decreased 

The O^oiating Commissioner of Goruckpore writes — 

“ There la no doubt that a number of oloth wearers 
have been thrown out of work, and have suflered consl 
derably by the scarcity and high price of cotton thread. 
These men, I am told, have taken to agriculture and 
general work as day laborers. 

2 “The demand for cotton cloths has diminished, 
owing to the high prices, considerably The coarse 
cloth called ‘guxsee or ^garsh formerly sold at Es. 1-4 
the piece of 15 English yards, it now boIIb for Rs. 2-8 
Cotton now sells at Bo. 1 the seer of 21bs. English , it was 
formerly sold at 2} seers, eqnal to 61b8. English, the 
rupee. 

3 “ The import of cotton has mnoh diminished. It 
used to be imported in large quantities from Banda. The 
import of English piece-goods has much decreased The 
prices are much higher, particularly long cloth, which 
used to sell at Bs 7 the piece of 40 yards English , and 
now Bells for Bs. 12 The pnoe of cotton goods has 
increased, but not in the some ratio Generally they sell 
for half as mnoh again ns they formerly sold for 

4- “Woollen goods, whether of foreign or Native manu 
facture, sell at the same price as formerly, and the Import 
Is much about the same.” 

Mr Shakespear, Oommissloner of the Benares Dirision, 
reports as follows — 

2 “ Cotton Is only produced In the Benares Division 

for local consumption, and the enhanced price of the arti 
cle has of couno affected oU classes, especially the poorer, 
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"wlio have, as a rule, abandoned the use of cotton-wadded 
clothing, employing woollen articles instead 

3. “ During my present tour, I have made enquiries on 
the subject, and in one paiticular locality, Mhow, in the 
Azimgurh district, well-known for the excellence of its 
cotton manufacture, I found that many of the ^Jolahas’ 
had left the place, report said for the Bombay Piesidency 
and for Mecca. 

4. “ On asking foi the finest cloth they could turn out, 

I was told that the manufacture of it had fallen off veiy 

' much, but that they would make the finest quality cheaper 
than the coarser, as the latter required more cotton thread 
This indicates great depression, the falling off in customeis 
resulting of course from the high price of cotton, and 
bimging the workmen to such straits that their labor was 
a secondary consideration as compared with the cost of 
the cotton thread,” 

Jounpoe, — The looms have diminished from 3,012 to 
1,986 The Collectoi states that the dearness of cotton 
(of which little is here produced) has diverted labor from 
"weaving, the operatives having betaken themselves to the 
woik of coolies, or servants, or to begging The enhanced 
prices have affected fiist the Native, and then the Euro- 
pean fabrics. The European manufacture is always pre- 
ferred to the Native, but enhanced puce has caused a 
moie economical consumption ” 

' Azimgurli — There has been a falling off of nearly 4,000 
looms , 12,500 are stated to have been at work in 1860, 
now only 8,680. The falling off m work has no doub^ 
been in a still larger ratio, but the Collector has not sub- 
’mitted any observations oh the subject. 

Mirzapoie — Mr. McChleiy, 'the Collector, writes — 

2. “ It is well known that the higher classes of Natives, 
both Hindoo and Mussulmans in these Provinces, look 
down upon the profession of a weaver of cloth as a low 
and degrading one , theiefore, as a trade, it is confined to 
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two castofl of people, only known as the *Jolaha' and 
‘Korea , the former an infonor claw of Mahomedan, 
among whom the largeat number of cloth wearers is to be 
found, and generally tho manufacturers of the superior 
description of cotton studs used for Natiro dress , and the 
latter a low caste Hindoo, ranking with OhumarB, who 
confine themselves to weaving the coarser kinds of cloth, 
such as dhoteea, &e. So long as these people possess suffi 
oiont capital to carry on thoir trade, they generally make it 
their chief occupation and means of support , otherwise, 
when compelled by necessity to resort to other means, 
their caste and position do not prevent thoir taking to 
ogrioultnre, or serving as ploughmen, ohowkeedars, grooms, 
or m any other menial oapaoity 

“ Mhow and Moobarokpore, In the Ailmgnrh District, are 
tho largest manafooturing towns known to me in these 
Provinces, and the population consist almost entirely of 
(Jolahas) weavers, lliese towns, previous to the late 
nee in cotton, were in a state of decay, unable to compete 
with the home manufactures , and I imagine, the popula 
tion must have now taken to agricultural pursiuts, or 
emigrated In large numbers, as they did m former years 
to the Mauritlas and tho West Indies 

“ That many have emigrated to distant parts in search 
of employment, and that generally speaking, the scarcity 
of cotton, consequent on tho unusually large exportations 
to England, Ac , from this country, is a domestic pressure 
upon the ordinary classes of the entire population, is qolto 
obvious, 

4 “ The Tabular Statement represents tho statistics of 

the weaving population for the last four years, from 1860 
to 1868 inclttaive. How far it can be relied on I am not 
prepared to say, bat at all events, it will bo scon, thcro 
has been a gradual diminntion in the number of looms in 
use yearly since 1800 until in 1803, tho number compared 
with 1800 has boon reduced by 25 per cent 
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5. “ This is not a cotton-growing district, but fiom its 
extensive tiaffic in that commodity with the cotton manu- 
facturing distiicts in the Central Provinces, it has become 
one of the laigest marts in Upper India , and though I 
have not been able to asceitain the quantity annually 
received into the town, the amount retained for local con- 
sumption is insigmficant, and the bulk is consigned to 
Calcutta for foieign exportation. Cotton, which, pievious 
to the American wai, could have been bought at the 
veiy highest maiket rate, at fiom Ks. 16 to 20 per 
maund of 40 seers, is now selling at from Bs 40 to 45 per 
maund. 

6. “ It is therefore natural to suppose that this price 
is far beyond the capacity of people, such as I have 
described m my 2nd paragraph, to obtain for the pur- 
pose of following their occupation as weavers and the 
consequences are the decrease in manufacture of coun- 
try piece-goods, and enhancement in its value in many 
articles of Native clothing to double the price for 
which it could be got before the rise in the price of 
cotton. 

7. “The Statement No. 2 accompanying this report 
will show the comparative prices of each article of cloth- 
ing used in a native family of ordinary class, by which it 
will be seen that the cost of one suit of clothing for a 
family in ordinary circumstances, at the present enhanced 
prices of cloth, would, in better times, have supplied them 
with two; and the probabihly is they aie now obliged to 
content themselves with half the complement they for- 
merly possessed, hence the decrease in the demand for 
country-woven cloth. 

8. “ Below are notes, as obtained from some of the 
leading cloth merchants in the town, of the past and pre- 
sent prices of Eurojpean manufactured cotton fabiics, 
generally used foi purposes of diess by the Native popu- 
lation . — 
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Price n 
yean ayo 
Es As P 


Present price, 
Es As P 


Long cloth jwr piece of 40 

yards, 8 0 0 14 0 0 

Nninsookh (coarse Jaqnenet) 

per piece, 2 8 0 6 0 0 

Pnnted moslin goirn dress 

pieces, 6 8 0 7 8 0 

“ To this enhancement on the price of Enropean mann 
factored cotton goods, placing it beyond the means of the 
majority of the Nafave popniatlon to nse, may be attribut- 
ed the diminished demand for it, and a oonseqnent de 
crease in the importation of Manchester cotton goods. 
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Tho Board remark that this Statement posBeases a ipeoial 
intereat as showing tha^ notwithstanding the compara 
tipely greater ratio of morease in the price of the Natipe 
article, a pnrohaser can still clothe himself in orery artl 
cle (excepting perhaps the Jffoiinc^a) more cheaply of Ka 
tiro than of European stnfll For example, a suit tf mala 
attire has donhlod in price from Es. 2-4*0 to Bs, 4-8-0, or 
cent per cent The English article has increased by only 
25 per cent, bnt still it costs Ss. 5, or more than the Natre 
suit Similarly a female snit of Eatlre stuff can be par 
chased for Es 2, while of European stuff it wonld cost 
Efl 3-9-0 

Bemrtt — Looms in 1800, 2,268 , In 1863, 1,649 

Mr J H. Bax, o b,, reports — 

2 “ The number of looms at work In the different 

towns during the past and prorious years has been esre- 
fhlly asoortaioed by local enquiry, and where possible, by 
a reference to tho lists prepared for carrying oat thh 
License Tax Act 

8 “ The Board, howerer, are already aware that rory 

little cotton is grown in tho Benares district, and conse- 
quently much of what is required for local consumption is 
procured from elsewhere 

4. As far as I can lesm, tho olToct of tho high price 
of cotton and cotton articles has been to indueo people to 
observe greater economy with regard to clothing, tho poor 
or classes have recourse as far os possible to cheaper and 
more durable stnfft, such os blankets, &c^ and tho middle 
class. It is said, try to manage with their old clothes , buy 
mg new ones only when aotnally necessaiy 

6 “It will be observed from the Statement, that In 
some localities there is no actual deoroaso in tho number 
of looms at work in tho last 4 or 6 years. With regard 
to thesse, I beg, however, to remark, that though tho naui 
her be the same, yet it has been ascertained that tbo 
amount of work turned out has greatly diminished," 
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Ghazccporc. — Mi. M. Brodliuist writes — 

2. “ The lesult of cnquiiics I have made from the seve- 
ral Tehseeldars of this District, as also peisoually fiom 
the chief cloth merchants, cotton brokers and weavers of 
Ghazeepore, in no wise supports the impiession of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, viz.^ ^ the local manufac- 
tures on an extended scale would go far to account for the 
veiy feeble demand for Manchester goods that comes from 
the Upper and North Western Provinces,’ and for reasons 
which will subsequently be given, it is I think clear , that 
BO far as this District is conceined, ‘ the remarkable ab- 
sence of the usual demand for Manchester cotton goods’ 
is owing not to an increase m the sale of country cotton 
manufactures, but to the inability of the people geueially, 
consequent on the great rise in puce, to pui chase cotton 
fabiics, whether imported or of Native manufacture, and 
further, that not only has Native weaving not increased 
within the last few years, but that it has on the contrary 
very greatly decreased. 

The number of looms originally, about 7,000, is esti- 
mated to have been i educed to half that number.” 

Mr. Brodhurst proceeds : — 

4. Many of the Jolahas of this District have of late 
emigrated to the Mauritius and elsewheie, and many others 
having abandoned their original occupation, have become 
bhistees, laborers, hawkers of cloth, and beggais. 

5. “ As IS w.ell known, this is not a cotton-growing 
district ; the crop is not sown sepaiately, but with others, 
such as Urhui, Kodo, &c. It is calculated that the out- 
turn of the district is about 1,600 maunds, and this is not 
sold, but used by the cultivators as padding for their 
ruzais, or in making up their woman’s clothes , they 
themselves buying finer cloth for their personal requiio- 
ments. 

6. “ Of the laige amount of cotton imported into Gha- 

zeepore, the brokers state their behef, that in ordinary 

33 
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timca about 10,000 maunds per annum are detained for 
the DBo of tbo dlatnot, and that at preeent about 5,000 or 
G,000 maundfl arc thua applied, 

7 “ The Natives of this district generally wear cloth 
of Europofifn manufacture, finding it more durable, plea 
Banter to wear, and in the end cheaper than cloth woven 
in this country , whether with imported or Native cotton, 

8 “ The Ghaieepore Jolahas do not apparently mix 
anything with the cotton , they state their occupation has 
of late fallen off to a most alarming extent , that not one- 
half of the nsual number of looms is at work, and that 
even of the rednood number many are kept up merely in 
order that the children may not forget how to weave. 

9 For pugrces, cloth woven at or near Hooghly, as 
also at other places in Bengal, appears to be most appre 
dated, and for other articles of dress Imported febnes nro 
most in demand, and are worn even by Chumars and 
Pthers of equally low caste 

10 Within the last three years, cotton goods, whe- 
ther Imported or Native, have about doubled in pnce 
The poor are said soarcely to possess one-fourth of the 
cotton clothing they used to own, persons in better clr 
oumstanoes are reported to manage as beat they can with 
the clothes bought in more prosperous times, trusting that 
the price of cotton and oonsequenUy of cotton goods, will 
soon fall The demand for Dhoosa, or coarse country 
flannel and blankets, has been unusually great during the 
present cold season, owing to their pnccs being very far 
below that paid for ordinary wadded quilts or ratals. 
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un(( co<d of CdOitific. 

Iladrass. — Mi, J. H. Prinscp, the Collecfoi, icporfs: 
About 5,700 mnunds of cotton wcic puicliu'scd by Bombay 
brokers at about 30 Bs. a niaund for sale at Bombay. 
It A^as scut from IIat(ra‘?b via Jndoic , on caifs, asfar 
ns Julgaon, and tlicncc by Baihva}'- to Bombay, at an 
aggregate cost of S Bs per inaund for carnage, and 
about 2 Bs. per inaund as “ road expenses and food of 
tliosc in cliarge," *S.c. The period occupied in the journey 
is reckoned at three months. 

The distance to Calcutta and Bombay is estimated 
to be almost the same (403 coss the foimer, 405 the 
latter*) but the cost of transmission to Calcutta, including all 
expenses is only 5 Bs. a maund. The liighci prices 
oflered at Bombay arc, howc\ cr, expected to more than 
repay the diflcrcncc. The rates in Bombay wcie said 
by the merchants to be 10 Bs. higher than at Calcutta. 
A good deal of the cotton above-mentioned had not been 
disposed of at Bombay, possibly in consequence of the 
fall of price. 

JWudna.—ThQ folloiving information is given by Mi. 

Henderson, the Collcctoi — 

“ During the year 1863, cotton has been sent to Bom- 
bay from two Muudecs in this Distiict, Koscc and 
Muttra. From Kosee 3,000 maiinds on native caits, and 
camels, at carriage rates of 7 Bs. and Bs. 6-8-0 per 
maund. From Muttra 4,550 maunds on caits only, at 
7 Bs. per maund. At Indore the cotton is transfericd 
from the laige games sent from hero to the small Gooj- 
latee carts. From here to Indoie the cairiage is 3 Bs. 
per maund, thence to Mundyar 1-10-0, thence to Bail 12 
coss from Bombay, 2 Bs , and by Bail 4 annas total 
6-14-0, say 7 Bs. To this the merchants add following 
expenses ; 
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Tat, Bootloo, fllling bag, sowing, 
Uoonda for watob and ward on road, 
Infloranco, 

Scrrants, 


1 Be per mannd, 
8 annas 
0 annas 
8 annas. 


Bs. As. P 

Hoondoawnn, discount on Hoondoes, 18 0 

Amtb, 0 8 0 

Interest calcnlated on cost price between 
date of purchase and dato of sale 
at Bombay, 10 0 

Making tbo total oiponse, 19 6 0 

per roaund , and the time said to be occupied in transit 
if between 3 and 8k months. 

** 26,000 maunds is stated to be the quantity of cotton 
which came into the Muttra Mnndee trom the village* 


of the district in 1863 

The despatch to Bombay last year appears to havo 
been a specalation At Bombay the price of cotton is 
quoted at 45 Bs per maund — at Calcutta 38 Bs. 
Even to Oaloutta the merobonts prefer to send their 
cotton on carts rather than 1^ Ball They urge in the 
first place, that the BaiJway Company convoy only a 
limited quantity , Sadly, tUe rail at present only goes to 
Allahabad, whore it Is difficult to procure carts to take 
the cotton to the next Itailway Station Srdly, that 
the Company place no gijiard over the cotton. The 
cost of sending to Calcutta is stated os follows — 

Bs. As, P 


Carnage, 

Insurance, 

Discount on Hoondoes, 
Servants, 

Tat, sowing, Ac., 
Amtb, 

Iloondcc, 


I 

\ 

ft 

\ 


'v 


0 per mfliintL 
0 

0 ,, 

0 ,, 

0 n 

0 .. 

0 I. 


12 0 


Total, 
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Agra — Pollock reports as follows • — 

“ There are three stages between Agra and Bombay, 
VIZ., from Agra to Indore, to the nearest point of Kailway, 
and to the capital itself. 

“ The first portion of the journey is performed by carts 
and camels, the foimer are prefeiTed, because the loads 
in them aie never shifted till the end of the tup, whereas 
camels are delivered of their loads at the end of every 
march, and this loading and unloading is supposed to 
damage the cotton. 

The second trip, 80 coss, is performed on camels 
only, the load is too heavy for wheeled carriage; the 
third by Kailway. 

“ The rates Indore alone I have been able to ascer- 
tain. The merchants here do not consign their cotton 
to houses in Indore or Bombay. The Bombay merchants 
send up their own Agents, who purchase and despatch 
the cotton on Agra camels and carts as far as Indore, 
and there the carriage is changed , so there is no one in Agia 
who can give information regarding the rates of carnage 
from Indore to Bombay. 

“ The rates for both camels and caits fron Agra to 
Indore are the same, viz , from 3 Ks to 3^ Ks. per maund. 

“ The jouiney is performed by caits in 30, and by 
camels in 24 days to Indore. 

“ The second trip (80 coss) I suppose they do in 10 
days, and if they get carriage, the Kailway should take 
their freight in one day. 

“ The greater portion of the cotton transmitted from 
these parts to Calcutta is carried in boats, and the journey 
occupies from 30 to 40 days. This mode of carriage 
is preferred to the road for two reasons. In the first 
place it IS quicker , and secondly the moistuie of the 
atmosphere on the water inereases the weight of the 
cotton and brings in a large return to the merchant. 
So although the rate per maund which he pays for river 
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carnage la (1 Bo 8 annas for boat hire and 2 fis. 12 
annas insurance) 4 Rs, 4 annas against (2 Ba 8 annas 
for carriage and 10 annas insnranco.) Bs, 8 2 annas for 
cart hire, yet the increased profit for the extra weight 
of the article amply covers tho loss on the cost of 
carriage " 

CaJpet — Fonr hundred {jaddas, containing each 24 
local mannds, i e , 1,000 local weight, (or abont 1,200 
manndfl English weight,) wore despatched on account 
of a Ifinapore dnn from Oalpee, on above 800 camels 
bolonging to a Oabool merohant, r/d Jhonsle, Sangor, 
Bhopal and Indore for Bombay The rate fixed is 
8 Bs the local maond to Indore, which was to be reached 
in a month and 7 days. The rates beyond are not known 
The despatch was Intended to meet engagements at 
Bombay contracted by tho Mlrwpore fixnu The same 
hrm bought 1,600 gaddat, or 4,800 Government mannds, 
but despatched the rest vld Mlrxapore. 

Last year about 80,000 local mannds were exported 
from Oalpee, as against 44,000, (62,800 Government 


manndfl) this year The greater part is sent by boat to 
Minapore, and for the trip costs per maund — 


Ea. As. P 


Freight, ^ 0 G 6 

Insurance, 0 6 C 

MlBoellaneouB expenses, 0 10 


0 14 0 

to which must bo added the heavy premium in tho remit 
tance of money from IDrxnporo 
Mlrzapore — ^As stated in tho body of tbo Board s report, 
only about 1,800 mnunds wore sent from this marl to 
Bombay, partly by camels to Indoro, partly Oomni 
wuttce Tho period and rates arc ns follows — 
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Bate per maund. Bei lod. 

To Nngpoic, ... By Cait, .. 6 Es. 40 clays. 

„ Camel, .. 6 „ 30 „ 

To Oomrawutfcc, By Cart, .. 6 „ 50 „ 

„ Camel, . 7 „ 40 „ 

The carts take about 8 mauuds forcaclipaii of bullocks, 
and are drawn by from two to five paiis. 

General remaiAs . — As we proceed fiom tbe Jumna inland 
to the parts of Bundclkhund farther west and south, the 
attraction of the Bombay market becomes stronger, and 
large quantities of cotton aie said to be exported both by 
Indore and Oomrawuttoc in that direction. The Oomra- 
wuttce route is preferied, as it lies entirely through British 
territory, and the exactions of the Gwalior people aie 
avoided. The grand line from Calpee and Jhansie vtd 
Lullutpore and the Malthoue Pass possesses great advan- 
tages in this respect ; and it is not understood why it has 
been set aside for the route from Jhansie vid Nowgong, 
which passes through Independent States 

The wholesale rates for cotton at the close of Februaiy, 
at the chief marts in these Provinces, were as follows — 


Meerut, ..: 

Allyguih, 

Bareilly, 

Agia, 

Cawnporc, .. 
Mirzapore, 
Ghazeepore, ... 


Ks. As. P. 

... 26 10 8 per maund. 

... 30 0 0 „ 

. . 26 6 6 „ 

. 28 0 0 „ 

.. 37 0 0 „ 

.. 40 0 0 „ 

.. 42 10 6 
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CRXUXNAI. STATISTICS, 
no 1 

NOTES ON TBIAL BY JOEY 

Br Hmr LciHnangrj 

1 Fourteen years have elapsed since Begulation VI 
of 1882 was promulgated — a period sufficiently extended 
to give that enaotment a £air trial 

2 It ivoa declared at the time (Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Judicial Department, to Beglater Sadder Dowanny 
Adawlut, ICth October ^882) to be an experimental men 
sure, and the hope was expressed, that ‘‘ by means of it 
information might be elicited to enable the Government to 
jndge of the praotioablli^ end expediency of Introdnoing, 
throughout the country, an efficient system of trial by jury ” 

8 The Government oannot have lost sight of this very 
Important subject, and they are doobtless in possession 
of full Information , neverthelees, the experience of twenty 
years, a sincere Interest in the wellare of the native com 
mnnity, and the desire to be in some degree instrumental In 
conferring upon them the bleasmgs of our noble institation, 
have encouraged me to record the following observations 
on the expediency and praoUcahiLty of extending and 
improving the provisions of Regulation VI of 1832, and 
of fixing the mode of prooedore under that law 

4. The idea of settling any dUpatod point by tho 
“ verdict” or declared opinion of their equals’ or broth 
ron, has ever been familiar to the natives of India. TIio 
popnlarlty and exten^ve use of tho ponchayet in past 
times are points upon which no two opinions oro now held. 

'' PunJ mon pnrmesshur” was a proverb before the kings 
of Dehli granted to Englishmen the Dewnneo of BoagaL 
It is BO still, and, if vre were to carry our enquiries no 
farther than into tho private history of oar domestio 
attendants, we should learn with sqrprite how constantly 
and how seriously their persona and property ore affected 
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hy tlie dcei’^ion (tf puiuliaAC!*?, and ^vc inighl conclude from 
Ihcir silcnl acquiescence, that the presence of (he deity is 
Ptill acknowledged 

5. Ko Othcoi of OoACrnnient e.in have failed to ohseicc 
how fioquenth (lie name of ''piincliajet” occurs in all 
judicial proceedings The party, whose intcicst it is to 
quote the decision of the arbitrators, may not he able to 
pune it so circiimstantialh as might he icqtiiicd to render 
It c^idcncc in a court of justice, but the instances iii 
which thc\ aic alluded to in the pleadings arc iniiumci- 
ablc, and rarcl\ arcthej so alluded to without luiMiig had 
Ci^isteiK c. 

G btillnioic frequent have been the opportunities of 
obscriinglhc c\tcnbi\e use of punchajets, possessed by 
the late .Settlement Otliccis. From my owm cxpciiencc I 
can safely say (hat, except in the iincultnatcd parts of the 
country, I seal ccl,> ever iincstigntcd any purely Milage 
questions which had not at sometime or othci been 
brought before a pnuchajet. The heads of villages and 
of larger dunsions have not now' the local influence which 
thej exercised under the natnc Goicinmcnt, and to this 
may, in some measure, be attributed the disobedience of 
the losing party to the decision of the aibitrators of the 
present day. Section 3, Regulation VI of 1813, than w'hich 
no law' has been enacted moic consonant with the habits, 
or more suitable to the charactci, of the people, was well 
calculated to remedy this evil, though its piovisioiis have 
become of less moment since the completion of the settle- 
ments. 

7 Yet the weight wdiich attaches to the decisions of 
punchaycts, not oiilj amongst thcmbchos, but even wdicu 
brought bcfoic our Cnil and Ciiminal Courts, is as gieat 
as if they had emanated fiom any legulaily constituted 
tribunal Indeed, 1 question w’hctbcr any Judge would 
intcifcie with the finding of a pnuchajet upon a mattci of 

(which is ih point now) if he wcic satisfied that the 

34 
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DiemberB, baring been appointed with the consent of the 
parbcfl, had bold aittiugs and come to a detemunatioo 
I will boro mention \ory ebortly only two Instances, which 
hare particularly struck mo, one of which passed before 
mo officitflly i ; 

8 Fint, Civil In the Sndder'DewanDjtAdawlut of the 
Prcsidonc}, tho olaim of a woman to property, whioh'Aod 
(ievoittd on her at the death her parents^ was dismiss^ 
becanse a pnnoba^’Ct had before decided that she had 
forfeited her chum by hor profligate conduct, — See Sdeet 
Report Sudder Daeartny Jdaiviut, pciume 2, pope 257 » 

y Second, Criminal Awoman was nnialthfaJ toherbus- 
band, a punchayot excommnmcated him, and ho, in coa- 
sequonco of the excommunication, not of the Infldebty, 
murdered his wife, and was sentenced to perpetual impri 
soumont. This U not a happy lost&noe of the ralue of 
pnnchayctfl, but at present oar concern is with their p<wer 
The pnoebayet, here alluded to, caused the death of the 
woman, and indirectly saved the man irom a capital 
sentence, i i i > ' 1 1 

10 I shall in another place record tho rcsnlt of my per 

BonnI oipenence as to the gonoml fitness of the natives of 
tho middle classes for the office of Juror, and as to the 
accuracy of their verdicts. As membors of a punchnyct 
their competency has never been questioned amongst 
themselves, neither need wo tronble onrselvos to doubt it;* 
and in regard to acenraoy, had they been often wrong, 
the people wonid have ceasod to rocogolio the dirlni^ of 
thoir decisions , r i" 

11 This accuracy has, no doubt, been obtained in a 
Very great degree by the operation of a principle once 
admitted in English law, viz,, that private knowledge of 
facts bad as much right to sway the Judgment of a Jury 
os tho evidence delivered in court.'* iTho native arbltra 
tors wore gonorally pexsons taken from tho noigbbonrliood 
( dc viclncioj and might have brought in a verdict, whclbor 
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proof wiib pioduocd In oilhcr ))nrly oi nof. Could wc 
sciMnc llic SCI vices of such pcr‘?()us on jmics, Me should 
douhlless derive full advaidagc fiom then local infonua- 
liou. except in particular ease*?, where their icspcct for 
caste 01 other prc]udiccs might inteifeic Milh the intcgiity 
of their judgment; hutundcr the prc^jcnt system no persons 
Mould he a\aila1)lc for juries except those M’ho lesidcd 
near the .Sudder .Stntioiij and thc«,c Mould not possess any 
of that “private knowledge of facls,” which I l)cllc^c to 
ha^c contributed largely to the character of infallibility 
enjoj cd by Indian punchaycls. Nc\ crihcless, there is much 
left of which Mc ought to a\ail oursches, and m'c may 
relinquish, without i egret, any benclit supposed to be dci iv- 
ablc from privately informed juries, when w’C consider that 
reliance on them is exceedingly daiigcious, and that the 
doctrine has long become obsolete in England 

12. Let it not be supposed fiom this that I reason under 
thcinflucnccofany supposed analogy bctw’ccn England and 
India There cannot be aprinciplc less fitted to guide our 
judgment on the affairs of this country, but, if there be ic- 
scuiblance in any two of their institutions, it is between the 
pines of England and the piinchayct of India, a resem- 
blance which Mill be much strongei, if, in making the 
comparison, M’C take the formci as they mcic in the days 
of the Plantagcnets Both will then partakeof the chai ac- 
tor of compurgators, and I dcsiic to interfere no moie witli 
the pure native punchayet than is necessary to deprive it 
of this character. The natives, wdio find the facts, should 
be neither compnrgatois, membeis of a punchayet, nor 
assessors, but essentially jurymen 

13. The ditfei cnee between a jury who possess a pi i? 
vatc knowledge of facts, and a jury who form then opinion 
upon the evidence submitted to them, is so great, that som6 
persons have denied thatanypaiallelat all cduld be drawn 
between them , and they believe that when punchayets, 
uudei the name of junes, cease to have a knowledge of 
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facts, their decisions will bo no bettor than those of a 
European Judge I differ entirely from those who enter 
tain tins opinion The possession of prirate information 
may be desirable, cspooinlly in India , but, even if thoy 
do not possess this adrantngo, the natives aro moi^ able 
than ourselves to weigh the evidence of tholr own conn 
trymen, and to estimate tho vnlno of circnmstantial proof 
Their infimate ncquointanco with the innnmerablo affd 
pccnliar customs of the people and of tho agncultural 
population m particular, enables them 'to detect a fslse* 
hood when a European would have no Idea of i^ and to 
suggest questions which would never occur to a stranger 
I am writing hero not what I think, but what Lhave nit 
nested repeatedly , and I cannot too strongly deprecate 
the opinion that respectable natives without pnvate know 
lodge are not hotter able to ascertain facts than tho 
Euroiwan Judges thcmselvos, 1 ^ f 

14 nowol'er highly esteemed and TnJnetl by tho poo* 
pie of England tnal by Jury may be, tnal by punohs^'Ct 
is more valuable to the people of India ilany English 
men have held that tnal by’ Jury is useful only in times 
of difficulty and danger, and that it is precious rather as 
a pobtica], than as a judjcia), insfitubon Thoy ^havo 
more confidence in the judgment of ono man of talent, 
education, integnty and eipencnco, than they have in 
the Impression produced by evidence upon twelve ordinary 
men, and, except in tunes of pubbo excitement, they had 
rather bo tried without o jury than with one Ido not 
depreciate tho merits of tho Company's Jndges if I say 
thet such extreme j»)nQdonce cau never ho Justifiably 
placed in them Thoy are too widely separated from tho 
natives by language, religion, habits of lifo; and modes 
of thinking, to deserve tho unboandod trust placed by 
Eugllshmea lOr their own Judges TTicro would seem to 
he some natural impediment to the amalgamatinn of tbo 
two races In what countiy would men pass tho wIjoIo 
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of Ulcir Hncs amongst iiitclligcul natncs without assooiaf- 
iiig with them, hcyoiid a formal and ooca'^ional ^islt, and 
this too, when they arc denied all other soeicty V In what 
other country would they for 20 or 30 years incessantly 
UPC the language of the natncs, and }ct rarely he able 
to express thcmschcs in it with tolerable accuracy? In 
w'lmt other country would men be engaged from youth to 
’age in fiscal and ^pidici.il duties, without at the last undci- 
standing the allusions to his habits, prejudices and super- 
stitions, made by cscry peasant, wdio stands befoic them? 
Doubtless there arc many exceptions, mauj' olliccis whose 
acquirements arc far superior to the crago here described ; 
but, generally speahing, the picture is not overdrawm, 
and it cannot be supposed that such Judges arc as com- 
petent to decide upon fads as a body of moderately 
intelligent natives, who arc thoroughly conversant with 
the peculiarities of the various castes and cla^iscs which 
inhabit this country. One of the best Judges of the native 
character, who cicr rose to distinction in India, (Sir 
Thomas iMunro,) has left it .as his opinion, that, “ until the 
use of the punchayet in criminal eases w'us .adopted, facts 
would never be so well found as they might be.” 

15. If the racrabors of the jury w ere so dishonest as 
some people suppose, prisoners w^ould ficqiieutly object 
to the individu.als w'ho composed it , they wmuld “ chal- 
lenge and it is to be remembered th.at in many eases 
the prosecutors in India wmuld be just .as likely to bribe, or 
influence, as the prisoners ; yet in no one instance liave 
I ever hoard objections urged to the individuals who com- 
posed a jury, though I have invariably invited them Avail- 
able jurymen aie often much sought for, and if the occu- 
pation were profitable in any w.ay, the people would not 

be BO reluctant to attend." < 

* 

* Note — ‘ Cases have occurred, no doubt, in ^Vhlch jurors have not 
been influenced But where thoy think the prisoner guilty , they often 
shrink from the odium ol an honest verdict, if he bo a man of any mark 
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,3G They aro hard to couvinco, I fliiok,, but I have a 
better opinion of their ability and integrity than that 
Tvhich JB ontortainod by many t , j i 

17 The high opinion of the deciaions of Earopoanay 

entortniuod by the natives, allowing jit to be sincere as wo 
nil readily admit it to ^bo, ansos , from their confidence in 
onr disintorestodncss ,and onr integrity, not from any idea 
of onr snpenor ponetmtlon and acumen , and ^we teS 
every day how contentedly they snbmit to iiyostiM, if 
the^ are aatisfiod that pains have been taken to oso^iaia 
the tmth This may saHsfy them, It oDght,not tosimsly as > 
and, if hy the introdnetion ,of trinl by jury under {certain 
modifications, wo canmtonvoavo the local knowledge ofitho 
panohnyet with the Iab9noa8 Integrity of the Enropeam 
Judge, and fhns attain to a nearer^ approximation to the 
tmth, we shall hnvo taken one groat step towards the 
improvement of the condition of the natives, and shall ibe 
entitled to the gratitude of the most enduring people, npoa 
earth i i m i i i i j tb hit / 

18 VTe have, moreover, Introdneod some change) into 
the spirit and pnnci|dog with jwhich natives formerly pro- 
Foentod onqnincs, and themnovation has not anfreqaentlyi 
been prodaotive of wrong Oiirircspeet for an oath has 
led nfi to attach the atraost importance to direct evidence, 
and, until wo are startled from our credulity i by equally 
direct ovidoDoc on the other side, we refuse to allow jour i 
solves to be, (as we should aay,) unduly infloenced by cir 
cumstances and impressions. Tho natives of India do not 
abhor porjoiy as wo do, and it may ibe questioned whe 

cadpo«IUiTB. Brjoed waDfOf Ookrt tio««o 0oroe<wpeiu0ftrrtlil« 
odtom ftwilU them. Of la fUtfUnd la the thsp« of pabUo appUoae { net' 
ther d»« a ditioneit fladhtg ntj«ct them to eren the feobleat TWtaUoo 
of pahlle oeiwwre. It nnut rory on«n baro happened too that tbry twT® 
not bees bribed, only bneaoifi tbo malt of the tilal doe* ot>t real wHh 
thwd* ' ‘ 

(Blffned) JI W D- ^ f ) 
8 nch h the oplakn of ooe by ao meaan looompeteat to Jndse An be 
Mr* I* tre^ fo a eertria rstcet, amt I lawrt tl>e Mt® becac« I »® awk 
lac fbr truth, DO adTDcatlnsaay pvHealjr meoaorc i, 
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flier flic cii.icinicnfs icj^arding (he a<lniims(ciing of oaths 
li!i\c not aj;;ira\atc(l the c\il. Direct cvidcnec thus hc- 
oomes of le''b \alue, and we can supply the dcncicucy only 
l),> availing ourhchcb of the ser\ices of those 'who arc able 
to draNY (heir conclusionb from other bouiccs. 

10 Resides the ad\ant.igcs to all coneeincd in couit, 
pome collateral benefit may be anticipated fiom (he consi- 
deration which jurors uill rccciic fiom their own counti.>- 
men. Some moral efiect may be hoped for from the natuic 
of the duties upon which they will be engaged* the tiust 
icposed in tlicm will have a tendency to raise their 
viiational character, and to create in their minds an intci- 
est in the general welfare of the people; the Judges w'ould 
learn from them, and they would learn from the Judges, 
and both parties would profit by the association. 

20. I feel, whilst I wiitc this, the reception which it 
would ^ccci^c from many persons neither deficient in judg- 
tneut nor careless of the well being of the natives. They 
would abruptly reject the idea of all these conscrpicnces 
flowing from the mere attendance of a half-willing bun- 
nccah, or an illiterate zemindar, and would condemn as 
premature, if not Msionary, any eftorts to raise their cha- 
racter by giving them so minute a shaic in the internal 
administration of the country. It is, indeed, to be feared 
that the natives will not at first appreciate the boon which 
it is proposed to offer them ; that the prisoner will not, on 
all occasions, be very solicitous w liethcr he is tried liy a 
Judge or by jury ; and that the jurors themselves wull at 
first attend unwillingly. ^Yc ought not, for such reasons, 
to icsign in despair the task of improving their moial con- 
ditiop. The resources of the native mind, like the lesoui- 
ces of the country, require to be developed thcic aio hid- 
den treasures in both, and the apathy and selfishness, 
w’hich seem to be w rapped lound the hearts of the Hmdoos- 
tanies, arc not moie unpiomising in their nature than 
the diy grass and baiicu locks which conceal thelocality 
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of 0 gold miao All oiperimonts which hare hitherto 
been made by employing the nntiros in offices of trust 
and importance have boon gnccessfuL These persons, it 
18 true, havo been the most highly educated, and most 
intelligent, hot wo begin at the wrong end if we strive to 
raise those only who have nlroady succeeded in raising 
themselves Let us now try tbo classes a few degrees 
below them, and lot us hope that we shall not only dnd 
them as competent to tho duties assigned them as our 
Principal Sadder Ameens and Deputy Collectors have 
proved themsolvea In their spheres, but that they 
nltimately set a duo value upon the trust which has" been 
reposed in them, and become aware that they have taken 
tho first step towards governing themselves The improve- 
ment of a people is not tho work of a day the natnre of 
the bonneeah or zemindar will not be altered by tho pass 
ing of a law It is enough that the operation of that law 
should be acknowledged to bare a bonefiela) tendency and 
we need not fear that any peculiarity m tbo physical or 
mental consHtation of the native of India should perma 
nently blind him to the merits of an institution which, 
after the experience of oentories, Europe has pronounced 
to be good 

21 Are we then to Introdnce the system entire, or 
must we still bo contented with an approximation ? My 
opinion is that we should confine the trial by Jnry to cri 
mlnal cases Compnlsory attendance will at first bo felt 
as a hardship, and will croote feelings hostile to the 
growth of those sentiments which wo are anrlous to foster 
If we require that all Civi! suits shall bo tnod with tho 
assistance of a jury, the number of persons summoned will 
bo very great, and tho inconvenience will be proportionato 
Every Moonsiff must havo a Jury , and, unless his Court be 
irincrant, it would bo scarcely praotioablo to supply him 

without BobJeotiDg tbo people to intolerable inconvcnloneo. 

1 speak comparative)} iihcnl say that Sloonsifis do not 
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‘J.*i Hi'fjtra v.(* practed in ilan dat ulcd arr'Ui’acnif'nts 
v.hiali %m 11 1)C rn'K-cnry «n oirnin',' out (ho phti, fand 
thrico \\j|l lie umnor.Hn and tr.inlde''onic,) il proper to oou- 
^dcrliotv fir tlio \\orkln"of llicexpenmt'Utnl hw warr.onU'i 
the cxtcn‘?iun of the principle upon \\ Inch tt \mip framed. 

21. Upon tln‘' point mj information n of cmir^'C total- 
ly deficient for, >«i Ike i'^-olatod po<7ition oci iipicd hy mo^it 
funclionarici in thm eounlry, thej hate little opporttinity 
of profiting by the experienec of each other. The Sudder 
Court ^Yl^ g.albcr tlufi information fiom the seicr.al diB- 
trict«, and thcrc-uU of the experience of many Mill decide 
those qucblions upon which the opiimm of one can be of 
little value. 
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26 Yet I hare Dot been ODga^d In judicial -dntiea for 
six ycare withoat hanng gamed some porsoaal acqualn 
tanoe with the fftibjhot , and to no one point in the Oinl 
or Omninal administration of the ooontryhas mj attention 
been turned with greater interest and constancy than to 
the working of Begulntion VI of 1832 

26 The first question, naturally, is, whether janes 
hare, hitherto found the iaots ns oorrecfly as the European 
Judges, aided by the law officers, could hare done. No 
one can directly answer this question. The Officers who 
report upon the subject will giro their own opinions , and 
the ments of those opinions most rest entirely upon the 
general charaotor for ability, judgment and liberalit]/ ((f 
senilment, of those who maintain them, £ven iherty conclu 
slons must be drawn with infinite caution, r-for it is in 
human nature to prefer bur own view of a case, and, where 
a diffierence of opinion has ooonrred between a judge and 
the jnry, it is not improbable that the former will attribute 
it to the incapaolty of the latter, rather than to any error 
of his own- It is waste of time to speculate upon that 
which cannot be usefnlly discussed without oiamlnlng the 
returns from the sereral nlluhw, and perusing the reports 
which, it is assumed, will be required from the Judges 
whenever the question shall come under consideration, 

27 My own opinion is in fiiTor of their decisions, I 
have never tried a criminal case withoat a jury at Goruok 
pore, AUygurh, Sahanmpore, Futtehpore, and Mooradabad 
Juries have invariably attended, and the instances in 
which I have set aside the verdict have been oicoodingly 
rare. In some cases I do not deny that dlflbrenco of 
opinion has existed , but, unless the grounds of my own 
opinion were sufficiently strong to warrant the setting 
aside of theirs, it may be allowed to bo at least dcfub(fkl 
which of tho two was right I Jiavo nerer ohsorved any 
arhitraiy character in their verdicts , and in tho conrorsa 
tlona which I hare not thought it irregular to hold with 
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(bcm after tlie ease was finally disposed of, -I have inva- 
riably found that they had paid attention to thepioceedmgs, 
and weie able to give a plausible, if not a satisfactory, 
leason foi any opinion which they may have entei tamed, 
and which perhaps to me had appeared unaccountable 

28 To assume that juries are wiong because they 
differ with the Judge, would be to assume that they are 
useless, except as a political institution 

29 Certainly, I have fancied on several occasions 
that the juiors were anxious to discover what my own 
opinion was. I may be doing them injustice , but it is not 
surpiismg that men, unaccustomed to the performance of 
judicial functions, should^ look anxiously foi the support 
of those whom they have been accustomed to regard as 
their superiors, and, not having yet grasped the idea of 
independence, should meet theii countrymen out of court 
with more piide and satisfaction when their verdict had 
been upheld, than they would have done had it been 
tacitly condemned. I see nothing very alarming in this , 
and moi cover it would cease the moment their decisions 
weie invested with legal foice. ' It is much more aston- 
ishing that we should have, been able to get respectable 
persons to attend to the pioceedings, and to give in any 
verdict at all, when they know that their labor may be 
icndered superfluous, and almost ridiculous, by the silent 
neglect of the opinion delivered into Couit by them It is 
sufficient to dishearten the most zealous to find that their 
aid had been solicited as a favoi, and then rejected as 
good for nothing , and I confidently expect that, whenever 
the verdict is not liable to be set aside summarily, the ' 
natives will give their attendance with much gieatci 
alacrity, and that ,they will apply > themselves to the dis- 
covery of the truth with energy, cheerfulness, and perse- 
veiance 

30 It has been said that lutegiity is not to be expect- 
ed fiom that class of natives fiom which the jurois must 
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te drswn, eiposed as iho/ 17111 be to erery gpeoJes of per 
■miBioii, and tempted to foi^t their honesty in the dis- 
charge of irresponsible dntiea Upon this much disonssed 
question I shall here simply state the result of my orm 
obserrations, leaving it to others to determine how f»r 
their general moral character entitles them to tho boon 
Tvhioh it is proposed to confer npon them. 

31 The cases within my own knowledge, in which 
any opportunity has been afforded for tampering with a 
jnry, most bare been very few indeed , and those cases 
were well known to tho European fiinotionaries, who were 
therefor© on their guard to prevent ooUnsion. Few pri 
Eoners have the means lof bribing, and in cases where 
religion or relationship might be supposed to have an 
indaence, arbitrary anthority snppbed the eheek which 
most hereafter be afforded by the exercise of oonsdtntiOBMl 
privileges. As far as my own expenenee goes, I see no 
reason to expect more than occasional evil Crom want of 
integrity, and that only at ffret. It bos been urged that the 
natives of this country are unfit for witnesses, and that those 
who are nnfit for witnesses, are unfit for jurors. I doubt 
whether this deserves grave reffitabon , one consideration 
alone seems to me to destroy all analogy, namely, that 
a// dosses of the natives are not unfit for witnesses, and 
the average of Jurymen will be drawn from a class superior 
to that, from which the average of witnesses are now 
drawn Besides this, the witnesses in all civil, and in 
most criminal cases ore partisans, and, if proper precau 
tions are taken, it win be impossible to inflnence the Jury, 
because no one will know what partionlar individuals will 
be Impannelled I find no laalt, generally speakiog, with 
the evidence of any traveller, or the like, to an affray, 
though the evidence in such cases is proverbially nnwor 
thy of credit , and I think, upon the whole, that wo might 
calculate npon the same degree of integrity in jurymen 
as we now find in a dlsMtresM wilncss of tho same dais 
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And lastly, experience, tlie safest guide of all, has con- 
vinced me of the fact, that witnesses are not to be trusted, 
and that jurymen are. Hardly a single case has come 
before me in which the veracity of some of the witnesses 
has not been impugned , yet I have never heard any seri- 
ous chaige against the integrity of a jury Whether this 
arises fiom the causes hinted at in a note to a former 
passage, or from causes more honorable to the natives, is 
not of so much importance as it may at first appear to be 
If by any means we can keep out dishonesty, we shall 
have gained our end, and secured the services of natives 
in finding facts.” The natives of the East, as weU as 
those of the West, can “ affect a virtue when they have it 
not and one of the best ways of inducing men to act 
virtuously is to give them credit for virtues which they 
never possessed If I were not afraid of wandering too 
far from my subject, I should here expatiate upon the 
assumed viitue” of the natives It will startle a Euro- 
pean moralist to hear it asserted that many of our ablest 
and most upright functionaries enjoy the credit of having 
^'assumed integrity” The idea, howevei, and the prac- 
tice, are both perfectly famihar to the natives. They may 
adopt honesty very much in opposition to their natural 
inclinations ; but, if they persevere in adherence to the 
rules of the order to which they have attached themselves, 
the result is integnty, and our end is gained. 

32. The Magistrates, I fear, wiU not be unammous in 
favor of juries, and, if they were consulted, I should not 
be surprized to find some distinguished names amongst 
those who are hostile to the measure. In cases commit- 
ted by themselves they have occasionally suspected the 
honesty of a verdict for acquittal, and, though all my 
enquiries have failed in ascertaining that those suspicions 
were well founded, the mere fact of their retaining the 
impression prevents my hurrying to a conclusion. On the 
other hand, the case before the Sessions Judge is very 
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oflon entirely duffbront from the case which appeared 
before the MagiatratOj and, nnloas the latter went throngh 
all the proooodingB held on the tnal, he conld scarcely be 
competent to Jadge of the propriety of the verdict Magis- 
trates must also he snpposed to have some little bias in 
cases committed to tho Sessions, which they themselves 
have already examined, and upon whioh they have already 
formally declared their opinion 

311 Jurors attend relnotantly , bnt their objections are 
not instiperahle I have become acquainted with several 
very inteUigent and well informed natives who had never 
been in the habit of visiting Europeans, and who cahie 
to see me at my invitation to explain privately the 
grounds npon which they prayed to be excused The 
number of those who insisted upon tho privilege of 
exomphoo was small, so small as never materially to 
interfere with my proceedings hut, if the utmost caution 
bad not been used in granting the indulgence as it was 
termed, and every effort made to attach disgrace to in 
ability to sit as a Juror, I should more than once have 
been reduced to difficult When once assembled, they 
are for the most part attentive and cheerful and I have 
been forcibly struck by tho rapid change of demeanour 
which often occurs in the jurors as soon na the case is 
opened Tho oir of ignorance, helplessness, and Immohili 
^is laid aside, and in its place appear an acuteness and 
an interest m the case, which surpassed all my eipoctn 
tions. The magic change, however, is not to bo effected 
without an effort they mast bo oourtoously treated, 
encouraged, perhaps even httmtmtd, ere the wand of 
Comus shall cease to wave over them. i 
34. It la, I think, in some oiBcial paper at Saharunpore 
that I found tho assertiDn, that no difficulty had boon 
experienced in procuring Juries When I wont there, I 
found considorahlo difficulty, and it would bo worth while 
to enquire by trhat means this dUinoUnatlon had been 
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oveicome in the different zillahs. It is always easy 
to compel the attendance of vakeels and mookhtears, 
and there are always a few persons hanging about the 
cntcheiries, who may he pressed into the service, but such 
attendance as this affords no criterion of the facility of pio- 
cnrmg voluntary assistance, nor could we with safety draw 
any conclusions from the proceedings of such ill-con- 
stitnted bodies. 

35. The Hindoos appear, generally speaking, to take a 
smaller share in the investigation than the Mahomedans 
These latter ordinarily take the lead, put questions to the 
witnesses, and pi obably dictate, if permitted, when they 
retire to consult upon the verdict. This might he expect- 
ed from the characters of the two people, and from the 
relative pohtical position m which they have for centuries 
been placed. 

36 Nothing of this difference is, however, discernible 
amongst the more highly educated classes , and it is faiily 
presumable that it will cease to be apparent amongst those 
to whom my remarks apply, so soon as they shall find 
themselves publicly treated with the same deference, and 
equally consulted in the administration of justice. 

,37 The number of j’urors which I have usually em- 
ployed IS five. I shotild have preferred a larger number, 
but contented myself with these for obvious reasons One 
of the five was required to be familiar with the Persian 
charaetei, capable of expressing clearly in writing the 
opmion of the jury, and of referring to the record, should 
it he deemed necessary to do so This foreman has been 
generally ' one of the vakeels of the Couit, all of whom 
acted in that capacity in rotation, and who, whether able 
or unable to conduct Cml suits, have almost without 
exception proved themselves perfectly competent to the 
discharge of this particulai duty. This practice of invaria- 
bly employing an ex-officio foreman is of course only tole- 
rated, and must be discontinued whenever his semces-can 
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te safely dispensed with , bnt my object here is rather to 
shew how I brought the law Into operation, than to suggest 
new proTislons, that will como under oar oonmderation in 
another place 

38 The remaining four Jnrors were drawn from res- 

pectable residents, zemindars, mahajnns and shopkeepers 
not from the mookhtea^ of the cutoherriea The same 
individual never appeared^ often enough for me to recog 
nixe him Few, therefor^, oould be familiar with the duty 
about to be asBlgned to \thom , yet they never seemed 
iirecoverahly confused, behaved in an unbecoming 
manner Occasionally, on Aeeing a jaryman take his seat, 
whose appearance bespoke 1mm more than usually igno- 
rant of the ways of the court, I^have enquired of him 
whether he understood the of the duty he was 

called upon to perform, and tlj ^nswer has always been 
given m6 in the word ** ponr The inhabitants of 

cities would perhap'S^use^thefr lord “ asseasors," but tho 
village zemindars, the peasiow^peak of the “panchayet'’ 

39 The jury thus constituten were directed to find a 

general verdict^ if possible, if noil, a special verdict was 
never refused, provided it was disviDct and precise, and 
perhaps, consideringtheuTegularmAnner in which offences 
ate sometimes named in the calendsj\ os also the errors of 
translation which sometimeB occur iu recording the des- 
cription of offence In the native languttgeg, it would bo as 
well to encourage special verdicta. l»o natives under 
stand them better, and it then remains u^th the Judge to 
determine whether the particular acts, o'f which tho pri 
soner has been found guil^, constitute the .enme of which 
he has been accused. ’ 

40 No invariable rule was observed in regard to tho 
duration of the attendance of each Jury I was guided by 
circumstances, but, after receiving their verdict upon 
trial, I rarely experienced any dilHculfy In persuading 
them to remain for the others They ororcame their dis- 
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satisfaction at being taken away fioni tbeir business or 
aniiiscinents , they were possibly gratified by tbc couitesy 
with which they weie scrupulously tieated , they discover- 
ed that no more was required of them than they felt 
themselves competent to perfoim, and they generally 
agreed to my proposal that they should sit upon another 
trial, with an alacrity altogether inconsistent with their 
previous reluctance. • 

41. They are apt to regaid themselves rather in the 
light of assistant Judges tlian jurymen, which tends to 
raise their ideas of the duty which they have to perform ; 
and this, their view of the subject, has been encouraged 
both by their reminiscences of the piinchayet, and by the 
different methods m which Regulation VI of 1832 has 
been brought into operation, some Judges availing them- 
selves of the assistance of assessors and others employ- 
ing juries.. I have adhered to the use of the latter in all 
criminal trials, being of opinion that the law officer of the 
court would answer almost every pin pose, if we desiied 
the aid of native experience only in conducting an inves- 
tigation No harm has been done by their entertaining 
a high idea of the duties of jurymen , for, if then vanity 
is gratified, they will the more leadily consent to some 
trifling inconvenience Pioposing to confine the trial by 
jury to ciiminal cases for the present, I should lecommend 
the disuse of assessors , the difference will not be great, 
and amongst the jurymen we shall frequently find one, or 
more, capable of affoidmg all the assistance which could 
have been derived from regularly appointed assessois 

42. Tiial by a jury m India is upon the whole favor- 
able to the prisoner That it should be so under the pre- 
sent system is not to be wondered at for, though a Judge 
would willingly exercise the discretion reposed in him by 
Clause 5, Section 3, Regulation VI of 1832, when his own 
opinion 18 in favor of the innocence of the prisoner, he 
would not so readily set aside the acquittal of a jury, and 
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havuig ordinarily passed away) with other satninnal crops. 
It is of course imposBiblo to state with precision how much 
land was lost to the Ootton trade from this cause , but in 
the District of Allygnrh it has been calculated that out of 
2,56,000 acres ongwially sown, 83,000, or above 82 por 
cent were ploughed up In some other quarters the pro 
portion is beliered to have been even greater 

6 The oalamltouB result of this untoward weathor is, 
that instead of having a miUion and a half of acres, pos 
Bibly a million and three quarters, under Cotton cnltiration, 
the aotoal area has dwindled down to less than one million 
and a quarter The actual figures are 12,17,170 acres as 
against 9,68,678 acres for 1862 * 

7 But even this was not the whole of the irijary inflict 
ed , for the crop that was allowed to stand had been sO' 
nously effected by the oontmuous rain. And now, again, 
at the olose of the monsoon, the cspnoious season was 
equally un&vorable to a good harvest For shortly after 
the middle of August, there was in all the districts west 
and north of Agra, an entire cessation of rain, and not 
a drop bos fallen since , that is, the monsoon ceased a 
month and a half before its usual time. In consequence, 
the plants that were still In a thnvlng condition have 
suffered severely from the drought In the Donhond 
Bohilkhnnd, the misfortune has been remedied wherever 
irrigation from Canals or wells was possible. But in many 
quarters, and especially on the right bank of the Jamna, 
this was seldom practicable, 

8. There was in store yet another misfortune. In the 
lower Doab, the rains recommenced abont the middle of 
September, and continued with unusual intensity till the 
8th or 10th of October Ihe cotton fields which were 

* In the Eeperrt ftnr 1801, the dtinated «re* wtu 11 T7flOO ncree; 
the ont torn (eetlmatod at the nrense jU'W • mllUoa tad t hna « 
nmandi. BnbteqoeJit taTettlgmtloii thorred that the are* wai 
9,86,678 acre*, and the yloU owtnir to the heaty ralaa of Septembw jltuo 
more titan ono mUlkrn maonJa. The details arc fl*^ paragraph li 
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there in .n, Inghh iironuBing Ffatc were injiiied by 

tiu': untiineh f.ill. In the district of Allnliabad for exam- 
ple, the first flowerings ha^c licen destroyed, and the loss 
IS calculated at no less than 50 per cent , in some places 
c\en at 7.5 per cent. In a few of the central districts, the 
latter ram was not hca\y or long continued, and has scii- 
sihl}' benefited the plant 

In tnith the climate of these ProMiiccs, as the 
Hoard ha^c repeatedly stated, is so uncertain and capri- 
cious, oscillating bet ween flood and drought, either of 
which is fatal to a good Cotton crop, that the Go\crnnicnt 
must always he projjared for such results. It is rare in- 
deed that the rams arc so measured and well-timed that 
a full crop can he expected. None of course arc so alive 
to this f.ict as the ciiltiN.itors themselves, and hence they 
arc unwilling to risk more than a small portion of their 
holdjngs upon chances so iinccrtaiii 

10. The flights of locusts, winch have infested these 
PioMiiccs, and evince an unfortunate partiality for the 
Icaics of the Cotton plant, liavc also done some damage ; 
hut the cnl has been confined to the special localities 
w licic the swarms alighted, and it has not materially aflcct- 
cd the general result In the district of Futtehpoor some 
villages were visited, and the plants stripped several times, 
hut the late ram has made them sprout again, and a to- 
lerable, though rather late, crop is still expected 

11 Talang all these drawbacks into account, it will 
not appear surprising, that although the area under Cotton 
IS nearly 24 per cent, above that of last year, the expect- 
ed out-turn IS hardly if at all in excess The details as 
estimated for each district are given below — 
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Cotton aliDMt unknown In the nflu. 
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TThe estimate in the middle of September was 
I 46,300 maunds, but the subsequent unseasonable 
Allahabad, ... 18,300 20,000 40,400 24,000 < ram has damaged the crop so greatly that the 

1 yield will be little more than one-half of what 
was expected. 
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12 On ft TCTiew of the aboTO table, it will bo Been that 
after all dedaotionB for land sown, bat afterwards plongbed 
np, there is still an area under cotton of 12,17,170 acres 
as against 9,85,578 aore^ }a the preceding year, the in * 
crease being thus 28^ per cent. 

18 The estimated produce last year was one million 
and fifty-one Ihonsand mannds , it is this year estimated 
at nearly the same, the actoal figures being a million and 
thirty fonr thonsand mannds 

14 In English weight, the ont turn is expected to be 
eight millions and twenty-eight thousand lbs or 74,000 cwts 

15 The Board have no direct intelligence as to the 
state of the crop In the natire states lying south of the 
Jumna, bnt they fear that the same cans^s which hare 
checked the expected Increase In onr own districts most 
have operated equally there , or rather, in consequenee of 
the fewer faeUities for irrigation, to a more serious extent 

16 Mr W A. Forbes, o b., supplies the following in 
teresting remaits In respect of the distnot of Meerut — 

“ Last year it was my impression that the cotton traders 
and Bnnyas alone bad benefited by the sadden and extra 
ordinary rise in prices , that the Es. 16, 18 and 20 per 
mannd bad not reached the pockets of the agrionitnrists 
I am glad to say that this year, as might have been expect 
cd, the unlimited demand widens Its inflacnce and tho 
poorest cultivator be^ns to eqjoy hu share of its advan 
tages. In pUoe of the old advance of 8 and 4 rupees per 
maund, the Bnnyas and money lenders have been obliged 
to advance 8, 10, and even 12 Bnpeet. 

“At this moment cotton is hardly procnrable in tho 
• .b«l M ti. tt. crop com® In, 

it is expected that Its- 18* per 
mannd will be the ruling avomgo rate for tho season 
Daring tho year, I have made a small attempt to im 
prove the system of cultivation, and mode of picking of 
cotton. At the time when the land was being prepared for 
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tlie sowings, I issued a tianslation of ^ome simple insti ac- 
tions I had leceived on the subject with a parcel of Egyptian 
seed — a copy was sent to each village in the district, the 
Putwarees were ordered to read it in every village of then 
Circles and the Tehseeldars did the same daily in then 
offices to the assembled zemindars 

“ I do not anticipate that much change has taken place 
from the old system of sowing broad cast, but I do 
hope that my advice will induce some to be more particular 
in the picking of the crop, more especially as I intend to 
follow it up by the offer of rewards for the best samples 
produced during the season.” 

17. The Board think that something might be done by 
Government towards encouraging such experiments as 
those tried by Mr. Forbes There was during the past 
year, no means available to the Board of procuring any 
kind of seed for those who felt inclined to make the trial. 
They would suggest that a Dep6t might be established at 
Allahabad of the most likely sorts The acclimated New 
Orleans seed, which has succeeded so well in Dharwar, 
might be obtained from thence, with specimens of 
Dr. Forbes’ gins And lewaids might be held out for the 
best field of this or any other variety. 

18. If no othei agency is available to the Government, 
the Board would be glad to aid in any such movement 

19. As on former occasions, a copy has been sent direct 
to the Chamber of Comracice, Calcutta. 

1 am, &c , 

G, H 1\I. BATTEN, 

Sea eiat y. 


SuDDER Board op RE^^ENDE, 
N. W. P., Allahabad 
Tlie 29th October 1863 
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No 170 — lYom G H. M Battkh, Esq , Secretary Sudder 
Soard of Hcvcnue, to R. Soison, Secretary to Govern^ 
nenij North JFeitem Provinces —Noted AUahdbadj the i6th 
March 1864 , 

Sm,— In oontinnation of my letter No 7, dated the 6th 
Jannary laat, I am now directed by the Sadder Board of 
FruenL Eevenue, North Western ProTinces, 

W Mdi* E»q to submit the result of the inform 

Ssmurr l/mitfr ^tion received in rbply to their Oir 
cular Order A, dated 12th January, In reference to 4he 
apprehension, expressed by the Chamber of Oommeroe, that 
the present slackness of demand for Eoropean Cotton goods 
has been occasioned by increased indigenous mano&eture. 

2 The general oonolosions stated in anticipation by 
the Board in my former address, are amply oonfiraed by 
the rotnms now received to the above Circular 

3 These returns have brought to light a great mass of 

information, sherwing the causes, varying sometimes in dlf 
ferent dlstnots, which have aSbotod the demand for Euro- 
pean goods, and also for Native fabrics. The general 
results will be stated briefly in this letter, but in ofder to 
preserve the valuable details contained in the District 
reports, a copious Appendix has been added containing 
abstracts and extracts of the same ' 

4. First, then, it may bo stated decidedly, that the 
diminished demand for English Cottons has not been 
caused by Increased Native manulacture. With few ex 
ceptions there has been nowhere any such increase. On 
thd" contrary there has, speaking generally, been a marked 


and distressing eontraotion of local manufacture. This, 
from causes explained below, is less observablo in tho 
wostom districts , whore perhaps from a sixth to a fourth 
of the looms m tho cities and towns (though not in tho 
outlying villages) have stopped working But in the eastern 
districts, the trade has altogether decayed, and within 
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the last two or three yeais, the falling off is shewn to have 
reached a third, and in some districts a half, of the looms , 
and .even of the remainder a laige portion are only worked 
oeeasionally. The weavers have betaken themselves to 
agricultural or other labor, to menial service, emigiation 
to the Mauritius and elsewhere, and even to begging 

5. The fact is, that the extraordinary rise of puce has 
affected, though unequally, the demand both for Native and 
foi European stuffs. Thfe same money only buys half, and 
often less than kalf, the quantity of cloth it used to 
Among the higher classes, somewhat more money may be 
now devoted to the purchase of weaiing apparel , but the 
, poorer classes (and upon these the market mainly depends) 
have no leserve fands, and consequently cannot appropri- 
ate more money to the purchase of clothes They are 
forced to content themselves with less, , and to buy the 
coarser and cheaper sorts of Native manufacture. It is 
true that the greatly enhanced price of Cotton has enriched 
its cultivators, but these are merely one class amongst the 
people ; and (as will be shewn below) this class clothe 
themselves from cotton of their own growth. 

6. The enhanced prices, as said above, have dimimshed 
the consumption both of Enghsh and of Native pieces ; but, 
at least in the western districts, they have affected the 
Enghsh more than the Native. This is remarkable, seeing 
that as explained in my former letter, the Native goods 
have advanced in price in a higher ratio than the Euro- 
pean , — the increase m the former being cent, per cent , 
and -in some cases nsing even to near 200 per cent ; 
while the latter have risen only from 50 to 100 per cent 
One chief reason for this difference is, no doubt, that 
the Native fabrics are heavier, and contain more cotton, — 
the cost of production remaimng the same, the rise in price 
IS of course greater in the heavier than in the lighter stuffs. 

" 7. In some of the reports this has been overlooked, and 
it has been assumed that the lise in price of the manufac- 
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tiired article, shonld have becD m the same ratio as the 
rise in the price of the raw materiaL 

8 The cost of cotton fabrics maj be resolTod into tiro 
elements , 1/t, price of the raw material , 2nd^ cost of pro 
dnction, mclnding labour, machinery, carnage, &o. The 
effect of the nse m the pnce of cotton will tell differently 
on the cost of fine bght fabrics, and of coarse and heavy 
fabrics, thud^ 

Fust, in the case of light sAffa Suppose a piece of 
hhiglish and of Native cloth of the s^e sue, and tlie 
same weight of cotton , the value of the raw cotton in 
each case being 8 annas, if the cost of labor, by the 
Native method were 8 annas and by the English 6 annas, 
then the pnce of the Native piece would be 16 annas — 
that of the English 14 annas. But If the Cost of the raw 
material be trebled, then the price of the Native piece will _ 
be two Rupees, and that of the English 1 Rupee, 14 annas 
The English piece is still cheaper by 2 annas > but its 
price has increased 114 per cent, while the Native piece 
has increased only 100 per cent. The supposed rosulti 
are tabulated for greater clearpess. ^ 


ComparatUft tabie qf price pf a JmefabriCj tamt size 

»eiffhi , I 



1860 . 

1804. 

Price of cottofl 
trebled. 

Zaeretas 


Ooct 01 
eottoa 

Ocst of 
Ubor 
Ao. 

Price. 

Ooftol 

ootton. 

Cost of 
prodoc* 
tkra 

pTtee. 

percent. 

EacUak^ibrie, 
NaUtq ftbrie, 

Gl a. 

0 8 

0 8 

H*. A. 

0 6 

0 8 

Hi. A. 

0 14 

1 0 

Be. A. 

1 8 

1 e 

JlM. A. 

0 e 

0 a 

Ba. A. 
1 14 

, . 

114 

100 


Suppose, again, that the fabric is of a cheap coarse tex 
tore in both cases, bat that the Native Is twice as coarie 
and heavy as the English, thus — 
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1860 

1864 

Increase 


Cost of 
raw 
cotton. 

Cost of 
labor, 
carriage, 
&c. 

Total 

cost 

pnce. 

Cost of 
raw 
cotton 

Cost ! 
of labor, 
&o 

Total 

cost 

price 

per 

cent. 


Es. A. 

Es. A 






Englisli staff, 

0 8 

0 4 




1 12 

133 

Native staff, ’ 

1 0 

0 4. 
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That is, the increased valne of raw cotton adds to the 
price of coarse stuffs in a much greater ratio than to that 
of fine stufis, both because the cost of labor is less, and 
because more raw material is used. A very important 
addition must also be made to the pnce of the Native arti- 
cle, for the profit required to cover the exorbitant in- 
terest of the capital which the weavers must borrow to 
provide for this new expense. 

Hence, it is easy to understand why the prices of the 
heavy and coarse Native cottons have doubled and tre- 
bled themselves. 

9. What is strange is that while they have increased 
in prize so much more than Enghsh goods, they should 
still maintain themselves in the market better than English 
goods can do. Yet the tenor of the evidence contained in 
the returns leaves no doubt on this head. The consump- 
tion of the Native goods has dimimshed m consequence 
of the increased price ; but the consumption of English 
goods has dimimshed in a far greater measure. In this 
view the Native goods have to some extent, and in a cer- 
tain sense, taken the place of the English ; yet this has 
been not in consequence of increased, but in spite of very 
considerably dinunished, production. 

10. The reasons assigned are various. It is alleged 
that notwithstanding the relatively greater increase of its 
price, the cost of the coarse Native article is still consider- 
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ably leas than that of any Eo^hsb etuSs that wonM answer 
the same object* It is held that the Natiro article is 
more dorable^ thloker, wanner, and better suited to the 
wants of the people in these Pronnees , and that Lanca 
ehlre most prodnee a coarser, thieker, and cheaper article 
than it does at present, before it can compete in this 
department of mannfaotore with the KatiTe wearer < It 
will be seen that there are also other opinions at variance 
with the above , but the balance of the evidence is against 
thooL 

11 An important point strongly bronght ont in these 
reports is, that English Yams, which nsod to be exten 
sively nsed by Native weavers for theor finer fabrics, are 
going out of use, and in some places have disappeared,— 
either through the stoppage of the looms, or supplanted by* 
thread locally spun. The trade can no longer afford to 
advance the Urge capital required for the purchase of 
English thread. The weaver is reduced to work from 
hand to mouth upon local matenaL It corresponds with 
this, that the importation of yams has largely fallen 
off within the last two years (lee figured Statement 
below) 

12 Another reason of the slack demand for English 
goods IS, as stated by the Board in their former letter, iho 
tightness of the money market, and the diversion of all 
available capital In the more profitable speculation of 
exporting cotton. 

18. It Is also asserted that the markets wore already 
overstocked by the too brisk trade of preceding years 
The following tables abstmetod by Mr W 0 Plowdon, 
from figures given in the 7%ma City Article of January 
8th, would appear to bear out this assertion They oven 
show that (omitting the abnormal years of 1858, 185^ 

• F r og tko T»rio« report* la Oo Appoadlx, It wJU be eeea Uul 
If eret y artlclo of NellTo elefilaf e*n bo proonrd cteapfr (iwof a 
btferior to textere) of lo^ tbsa of EcsUik mtoanictire. 
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aud 1860) the sliipmeuls to Calcutta and Bombay aie not 
under, but above, the aveiages of tlic shipmeuts fiom 1853 , 
to 1857 It must here be noted that tbe Chambei should 
not lose sight of the imports vi^ Bombay, which find their 
wajMuto Jhausie, Gwalioi, and Rajpootaua , and which, 
with the piogiess of the Bombaj’^ Railway, will continue 
daily to push then way up moie and moie, aud displace 
those fiom Calcutta. 


o?; 



statement theming in mUllons and Oioutands (hundredt emitted), (he trade In plain Cottons and Yams to 

Calcutta and Bomlmg 
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14. It bas been noticed above that the trade of weav- 
ing has decreased less in the Western than in the Eastern 
districts In the former, cotton is extensively cultivated : 
and the cultivatois, as well as those who receive cotton from, 
them by payment in kind, find it more economical to ex- 
pend a portion of the crop by whom manufacture for their 
clothing, than to purchase ready-made cloth. The women 
employ themselves in spinning the thread, and a weaver 
is hired to make up the piece , or the work is given out 
to him by the 30b, and he is paid in cotton. It seems to 
be in this way that a laige porton of the population in the 
western distncts are supplied with clothing Hence, also, 
while the weavers in the larger towns, unable to iirovide 
the capital requiied to purchase matenal fji then trade, 
are forsaking their looms, those in the coimtiy and outly- 
ing villages are in many cases prospering. 

15. In the Benares Division and Goruckpore, however, 
where hardly any cotton is produced, and in other quar- 
ters, as Allahabad, where it is sparingly cultivated, the 
same facihties for employment aie not affoided to the 
weavers. Where no cotton is giown, there can be no 
home manufdctuie -without the purchase of cotton ; and 
the present rates aie almost prohibitive. Consequently 
the manufacture languishes ; and the production of indi- 
genous fabrics has gieatly diminished, both in towns and 
villages. Hence, m the Eastern districts the consumption 
of European goods must be matenally greater than in the 
Western. 

16 The proportion of the crop which is retained for 
domestic use is variously estimated at from one-fourth to 
one-sixtb. Taking the pioduce of these Provinces at 

8,000,000 lbs , *■ it may be assumed 
No 7 GP, dated 29th Oc- that at least a million and a half to 
tober last. millions of lbs were consumed 

in the several districts which produced it, and about six 
'■millions exported. 
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17 far tbo gprcatest portion of this, os ircU as of the 
cotton gTOira in tho adjacent States of Bnndlekhand and 
Bajpootana, is tninsmittod vld Allahabad to Caleatta; by 
Boat, Steamer, Cart, or Rai! It was noticed last year 
that a despatch was sent from Hatrass vld Dehlie to Urn 
ntsur for exportation from Knrmoheo The expenment 
does not appear to hare been repeated in the present year, 
and was probably not foond to answer 

18 It was also stated that lost year ootton was export 
ed from Hatraas and Agra to Bombay Tho exportation 
in this direction has considerably increased in the present 
year, and it has taken a rarioty of rentes. From Hatrasa 
5,700 maunds, or ahont 4,60,000 lbs have boon despatched 
vld Indore and from the Mottra District 7,650 maunds, or 
above 6,00,000 tbs. From iDraaporo about 1,300 maunds 
(1,00,000 Itis,) were exported partly by Indore and partly 
by Oommwuttoo From Calpco nbont the same quantity 
was sent vld Jhansie and Indore ^ A oonsidernble amount 
is said to have been despatched from the southern parts 
of Bandlokhnnd vld Jubbolporo and Oommwuttoe to Bom 
bay which clrcoitoos ronto, it is nlloged, is taken to avoid 
tho exaotioiia of tho Gwalior Officials. This is Iho first 
year in which tho tide of cotton has set in this direction , 
it used before invariably to flow vpivards from Central 
India to ACrxaporo and Calcutta. Kow it takes tlio opposite 
direction. No doubt tho return carriage will ho laden 
rtvilh cotton stufls and other goods, and bring Bombay Into 
closer competition with Calcutta for tho supply of Ccnlrnl 
■and Upper India Some details of tho costa of tho ronto 

* TbH Tentoro iru mot b/ Hr Unlr on tbs Calpco road near Jluoato, 
ladoo 00 aboat SOO ComeU. Tbcao boloo^d to a Cabool Uerobaat, 
aftor selling bU frelU contrjeted to earrj Uio cottoo ia Dro wocbi lo 
Judoro atS-SorSna-anuumd Cotton wasoorcr kaorm to take Ihh roato 
b fore. It was diwpiiched on aceooot of « lliruporo Hcrctiwl to meet 
aa ofltaaemoot at Bombaj Tbo rrbole qvooUtr denjatehcd from Calpco 
tJiU year wa« aboal 6*1.000 loaandi Titiieb wit/i tlie alwro rxeepH^ 
wtBt to lllrupore. Id the ( alp'o dHclet tlip JI rdi inm nmtractrtl fflla 
tbo cmKIratora at Ihf* toning i 4 ICIIJ for coltoa ot lu. “0 * DUtail hel/lBB 
them niUi adraseta. 
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* Bombas Heptaphyllum 


to Bombay, wliicli at picscntis fai moic expensive than 
that to Calcutta, aie given in tlie Appendix 

19. It will be obseived that no substances aic used foi 
admixture with cotton for the pui poses of weaving The 

pioducc of the SemuP oi 
cotton tice is occasionally 
employed foi quilting coverlets, padding clothes, stuffing 
pillows, &c., but it IS not suited for the loom. 

20. Other substitutes arc i csoi ted to foi clothing. Even 
hempen stuffs arc mentioned as used for this object The 
woollen tiadc has received an impetus, and blankets have 
greatly advanced in price."^ Indeed the extreme scaicity 
of clothing 18 every where attested , a cuiious evidence 
of it (as well as of the pcivcrse fancy of the people) is 
adduced by Mr Ouscly m the lumoiir that the Govcinmcnt 

ere withdrawing the cotton ciop, in older to substitute 
clothing of leathci, which would injure then caste ' 

A copy of this rcpoit has been sent, as on Xoimci occa^ 
sions, direct to the Chamber of Commerce, 

I have, Ac , 

G. H M. BATTEN, ’ 
Sea etiu y. 


Allahabad, 
SuDDER Board of Bevenue 
, The 16th Mai ch 1864 


'} 


* A ciinoua indirect result of the cotton famine has been to cucourago 
farms of sheep , see the report of Mi II D. Kobertsou for Sehai uiipore 
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Aeftbact of eepues to the Suddee Board of 

Kevehue Cbbculab Order A, dated 12th Jahdabt, 
OR THE MAHITFACTUEES OP NATIVE CJOTTOJ CLOTS. 

H. — ^Tbe Infbnnaticm Is &rruf«d terrttorliUT finrai Nortli W«t, tlt« 
oottoB prododnE quarter to 8oolb*Ba*t the con prodadng. 

Mkeiedt Divisioh 

Ddira — Littlo or no weaving 

Sehamnport — Looms at work in 1860 10 118 

Ditto ditto, 1868, 8,883 

Of 7 883 weavers 1 560 are said to have betaken them 
selves to other employments. The total crop of the dis- 
tnet IS about 36 000 mannds, of which it is eetimatedl 
that 8,050 maonds, or abont one fonrth sro retained for 
domeshe use 

Mr H. D Hobertson wntcs — 

2 “When the pnce of the raw material first increased 
considerably, there was a gonenil panic amongst the 
weavers and most of the looms in this distnct secored 
little work, the general impression amongst Natiroa being 
that English mannlactares woald drive the connlry cloth 
entirely ont of the market The weavers had for many 
j-cars been using English thread for the manafactnro of 
all the finer kinds of cloth , and when pncoq flrst rose,, 
this description of manofactare almost ceased to exist and 
it was Bometimo before the Native woavors porcoivod that 
>vith the rise of pnoes the tastes of the people would 
change- There seems to bo littlo doubt that Imported 
cloth is now purchased in very small quantities and it* 
DSC confined almost entirely to the wealthy classes 
Though the demand for country made cloth has diminished 
by about one half, this lialf represents nearly the wholo 
of the cotton cloth that tho residents of this dislncl can 
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;U present afloid to pin chase Country cloth made fiom 
country thiead, thougli quite as expensive (oi pcihaps inoie 
so) as English cloth, is found by the large mass of the 
population to last longer and to be moie economical than 
English cloth, and hence the preference given to country 
manufactures English cloth i\ill doubtless possess grcatei 
advantages over Natnc manufactures in districts which are 
not So far rcmo^cd fiom the Sea. 

3. “ The rise in the price of cotton has not, as far as it 
is possible to judge, been the cause of any serious amount 
of suflering to the weaver population, though for several 
months at first the weavers seem to have been very geneially 
without AVork, and unwilling to engage in other occupations, 
till all their former savings had been expended. But 
hardly had this necessity aiiscn, when the Native pui- 
chasers shewed a preference for country cloth, and the 
weavers began to secure regular employment, though to 
a limited extent, in their ordinary occupation. Land for 
cultivation is easily secured in this district, and weavers 
frequently became cultivators on a small scale, though 
carrying on their regular trade as opportunity ofiered. 
I found considerable numbers of weavers during the rains 
of 1863, working on the district roads as coolies, but their 
attendance was evidently of an uncertain character, de- 
pending entirely upon some temporary pressure of no very 
great consequence. 

4. “In conversation with weavers, I noticed that one 
rather remarkable change had been effected in their social 
position, in consequence of the nse in the price of cotton. 
Formerly the weavers in this district geneially purchased 
the thread on their own account, ultimately realizing the 
profits derived from the sale of the manufactured ai tide. 
Since the rise in the price of the raw material, it appears 
that the weavers have, as a general rule, been unable to 
do this, and that they have consequently now assumed 
the position of daily laborers employed by Shopkeepers 
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nnd Merchants "Who snpplj the thread and make their 
own profits on the cloth The teniindars and even cnl-' 
livators are also turning their attention to this new sonree 
of profit by engaging the weavers as laborers for tho 
mannfaotnre into cloth of a portion at any rate of their 
cotton crops. The weavers natnrally foel this change 
Los rendered their position by no means so independent 
as was formerly tho case, and I generally found that they 
viewed this os more senoos than tho loss of income which 
has nndoabtedly boon considerable 

6 “The high price of cotton cloth has caused a corres-- 
ponding increase in the value of Native wooHon manufac-* 
tares, which are now more generally used and have more 
than donbled In pneo. The oonsoqnenoe is that sheep 
are becoming n favorite dosonption of property amongst 
tho better class of villagers, and bonce one cause of tho 
difficulty at present oxporionood in this part oftbe conn-* 
try ID secanng sheep for the use of onr Earopean troops. 
Though tho Natives arc anwilllng to aoknowlodgo lb on-’ 
quiry bos convineod mo that the stock of sheep is inoreas 
ing rather than diminisbiog in this district , bat at present 
the anxiety to possess this description of stock on noconut 
ofthovalneof tho wool, ebooks their introdaotloo into 
the market, though eventually this will doubtless not be 
the cose 

MooxummsuaaEH — BIr 8 N Martin reports — 

1 “Slaoknoss In demand for Manchester cotton 
tnanufactured goods is doc paroly to the high pnecs of 
these articles Tho ebiof seller in. this market tells mo/ 
that goods which cost him last year Cs. JOO now coat 
Jts. IJO, and brown bollaod Rs. 150, or 50 per cenL more 
Whereas a year previous his monthly sales amounted to- 
lls 200, he now sells only Rs 100 worth of gojda 

2 “Tlio deficiency m tho consnmptlon of Manchester 
goods is not anpplied by extra cousamptlou of cooniry 
manoDictured clothe because the price of cotton is too 
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dear to admit of mucli profit to the mauiifactiirci. Tho 
Joolalias or weavcis fmding the trade so nnprofitahle, 
liaA’c largely taken to daily labor on roads, canals> &c., 
and for tho present have deserted their looms. Other 
weavers, I fear, aic joining the criminal class of thieves. 
The number of weavers in this district amount to 10,000, 
and taldbg the average of one to a loom, there will be as 
many looms , but as I have said above; there is reason to 
believe many looms are not woildng , for instance, in the 
town of jMoozuftaruuggci, when puces are favorable theio 
are 100 looms at work, but since the gicat rise m prices, 
40 looms have been abandoned So also in the villages 
of Amccruugger and Churthanul Of this district there 
are 400 looms, at present about half are at work Nor is 
tlicre any reason to suppose that manufactures from coun- 
try-made blankets of sheep wool have supplied the wants 
of the people m the cold weather. Wool has be- 
come far too expensive also, and thus the high price of 
cotton IS leacting beneficially upon this trade, for al- 
though more blankets may not be manufactuicd, still tho 
artificially high prices have immensely benefited tho 
shepherds who weave blankets When I joined this 
station in March 1862, a country blanket cost 1-8 to 
1-12, the same article now costs Es 3, and is rising 
in price. 

3. “The price of cotton has recently fallen 'from 
Es. 28 per maundto Es. 26 pei maund, and it is anticipated 
that if the price should continue to fall not only Avill the 
weavers leturn to then looms, but the demand for manu- 
factured goods will also become moie brisk Just now 
people are wealing out their old clothes, but as soon as 
the prices aie lowered there will be fresh purchases , they 
cannot go on wearing rags , and taking the total popula- 
tion of this distnct at 5,60,474 souls, or 354 to the 
square mile, it is clear the countiy looms cannot me,et 
the wants of this population ” 


26 
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P 1 ? — ^Besides the regnlar TreaTere who pnreue no 
other occupation, there are others who make their liv ing 
partly by labor and partly by weavmg at so much a tJidn 
for private parties It is difficult to ascertain the number 
of this latter class without making a more elaborato 
enquiry than the limited tame will admit of I am told 
that in many villages weaving is thns done privately 
throngh a domesbo at four annas per iA4n of 16 yards, the 
material being supplied by the employer When there is 
no call for country cloth by the itjsident fiamibes, then 
these weavers revert to agnculture or to daily labor 

Meebut — Mr W A. Forbes, a who has displayed 
the deepest interest In Che new phases of the Cotton trade 
consequent on the convulsions In North America, and m 
expenments for the growth of a better staple in India, 
writes as follows — 

2 “ The delay which has occurred in the submiBsion 

ct this report, was owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
replies on various pouats from the Tehseeldars, who on 
their part have gone into the subject With real, and were 
anri nns to got the most oofreot data in their power 

8 “ The result has certainly astonished me It hap- 

pened that, when the Oiroular reached me, I was in Camp, 
at a town named Fureednuggur in the Tehscel of Ghoiee- 
nbad, and it happens to be almost the only town in which 
the nnmhor of looms have greatly decreased. The facts 
there found existing, seemed to confirm my pre-coneclvod 
impression, that the wearers, in consequence of thoortm 
ordinary nse in price of cotton, wore like their Lancashire 
brethren, saffenng from a cotton famlna But os I moved 
about the district, making porsonal enquiries, I found that 
such was not the caso, that the depression of trade at Forced 
nuggur was caused by some local influences not ttflboting 
other towns m tho same degree, if at alL The returns 
and reports from my Tobsooldars now show satisfactorily 
that things are not so bad with thorn as hadbeen expected 
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4 The stiUistics aic thus shewn for the whole district 
in the foim pic'jciibcd. 

IS^UMBER OF Loojrs AT WOllK. 

1861. 1862. 

10,256 10,529 

5 “ On icccipt of your Circular, I forwaided to each 
Teliseeldar a form in the above shape, and the follomng 
five questions, to whicb they were to confine their attention, 
and reply briefly but clcai ly, with iiisti uctions to go in person 
through the larger towns and collect information from the 
headmen of the weaver class The questions and the 
substance of the mfoimation acquired are shown opposite 
each other maigiually, thus — 

6. Before the puce of The number of looms have 
cotton became so high, sbgbtly inci eased, but to no great 
bow many looms were extent. 

engaged at work ? 

Have they decieased In fact since 1861, the weaver 
by reason of rise m cot- classes have been recovering 
ton If so, what employ- themselves from the Famine year, 
ment have the weavers which fell particularly heavily 
taken to ? upon them , and the rise in Cotton 

has not affected them to any ex- 
tent, so as to retard their impiov- 
ing condition, where looms have 
been working a short time, the 
weaveis have taken to field labor 
in some instances, but their looms 
are not stopped altogether 

7. What change has The price of every kind of 
taken place in the price Native cloth has been exactly 
of the different kind of doubled. English manufactured 


1860 

10,755 


1863 

10,544 
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Nahre oloths by reaflon 
of the high pnce of the 
raw material ? 

Ib there a smaller or 
larger manufactaro of 
Natiye cloth ? 

Has Engliflh cloth 
nion in pnoe, and to 
what extent ? 


cotton goods l^ave also increased 
in pnce , bnt not m the same 
proportiom 

The finer cloths hare increas- 
ed one-third in price only, whilst 
‘ifarkeen,’ which was chiefly in 
demand, being stouter and warm 
er, baa been doubled in price 
like the Native 

The manufacture of Native 
cloth has to a certain extent dimi- 
nished, so that the looms are 
working short time in some in 
stances. 

For fhe !iIarkti—\\ has enor 
monsly decreased. 

To crdtr — for home consump' 
tion, it has largely increased. 

The Native does not under 
standtbat, firom the greater profits 
he makes on his growth of cotton, 
he should be ready to meet the 
increased price of his clothing 

The price of raw material and 
manniaotiired cloth rising espial 
]y, he pockets the profits on the 
one hand, and at the same time 
rednces his Draper’s bilL 

Even for his necessary roijuiro- 
ments, he reserves from the mtr 
ket a small portion of his cotton 
produce — his family makes it into 
thread, and he then takes it to 
the weaver, who h ordtr hnd at 
certain fixed rates of labor, makes 
It for him into cloth* ^ 
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This custom, which is now 
followed hy all. the agiicultuial . 
classes, helps to keep the looms 
at work; but keeps buyers from 
the maiket. 

Again, of those wearing Eng- 
lish cloth, 80 per cent clothed 
themselves in what is called 
^ Markeen,’ which like the Native 
manufactured article has been 
doubled in price, at least 50 per 
cent ; cannot afford to pay the 
double price, and fall back upon 
the Native article, which though 
costing twice what it did, is still 
far cheaper than the Engbsh. 

Natives also of the better class, 
who were in the habit of cloth- 
ing themselves and their fami- 
lies in English fabrics, now fall 
back upon the Native article foi 
their children at least, if not for 
themselves One of this class 
said to me — “ Instead of giving 
my children new clothes at fixed 
intervals, I now only give them 
when the old ones are shabby 
and worn out ” 

All these circumstances tend 
to reduce the demand for Eng- 
hsh goods, and though they per- 
haps do not quite make up to 
the trade for the reduced con- 
sumption (undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the high price of cotton), 

. yet ikkeeps the looms work* 
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8 Since tlie pnee of Thu lias been answered 
cotton has ruen, has above. 

the oonsamption of Eng Thore has been a decreased 
luh or of Native cloth consTunption of both English and 
increased the moat, for Native cloth, more especially of 
the Chamber of Com the former, — the comramorB of 
merce report upon the Enghsh goods having fallen 
diminished demand for back upon the hiative, whilst the 
the former What u consnmorB of the latter use less 
the canse ? and restrict their vrants within 

Is the oonanmption of etnoter bmlte ^ 

cotton cloth less, or has Another reason given for the 
the demand for the diminished demand for Enghsh 
Native manufacture in cloth is this, that the dealers 
creased? had a oonsiderablo stock in 

hand When the prices me, 
they determined to sell off thu 
stock at the enhanced rates 
The reduced demand, and the 
hope that prices ■would soon go 
do'wn in Calcutta, prevented 
their making the usual indents , 
beneo the diminished doniand 
from the Upper Provinces noted 
by the Chamber of Oommcrce 

9 Of this yoars About one-fourth was retained 
growth of cotton, what for home consumption, and 
proportion was export three-fourths sold for export 

ed, and what retained Every one is dear upon this 
for home consumption? point 

10 What change The thread docs not contain 
has taken place in the the same amount of cotton nor 
quality of Native cloth the cloth the same amount of 
manufactures by reason thread. 

of high price of raw TheNatlve manufactured cloth 
matenal? is now much thinner, and 
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for the market lias a laige 
amonnt of old refase cotton mix- 
ed with it. There is neither the 
same warmth nor wear in it. 

11. “From the above we may form the following con- 
clusions — 

1st , — That the consumption of cotton goods, both 
English and Native manufactured, has diminished since 
the great demand for, and extraordinary rise in price of, 
the raw matenal 

— That from various causes, notwithstanding the 
increased price of Native manufactuies, the looms find a 
fan amonnt of employment ; and that the high price of 
cotton has reduced the number of consumers of English 
manufactures, thereby in a great measure making up to 
the Native weavers for the smaller consumption of cotton 
goods 

“3td , — That as yet the amount of cotton required for 
home consumption has been kept back to meet the system 
of manufactunug to order,— 

^^4th, — T^hat if Manchester wishes to compete thoroughly, 
and drive the Native manufacturers out of the field, it 
must send to India a thicker, coarser, warmer, and chea- 
per article than it has hitherto done. The poorer agricul- 
tural community do not want oui fine long-cloth, and in 
Older greatly to increase the demand for Manchester goods, 
a coarse, warm, cheap cloth must be supplied At present 
the wealthier and highei classes of Natives only purchase 
the English article To tap the demand amongst the 
lower classes, we must bung something to them adapted 
to their wants and means ” 

BooLtnsTDSHDHUE — H G-. Keene says — 

“ It appears that the numbers of the weaving population 
have undeigone a diminution from 5,400 to 4,600 But 
it 18 probable that this by no means represents the actual 
falhng off in the consumption of cotton , since it is a mat- 
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ter of notoriety that not much more than one-third of the 
cotton prodncod in thia difltrlot used to he exported, 
whereas last year It is estimated that scarcely one-fourth 
was retained The Katlre looms were kept working hy 
small oommiflslona, and were partly supplied hy old cot 
ton picked out of qnilts. The price of woollen cloths and 
blankets has also risen 

8 ^‘It appears probable that the people of these Pro- 
vlncos, with something of commercial Instinct and more 
of superstitioaa lore for sliver, are holding back from 
taking English piece-goods in the hope of an ultimate fall 
in the price. Tho use of temporary expedients must, how 
ever, come to an end, and the great increase of specie 
among the people will enable them to pay higher pnocs 
for piece-goods than they are at present disposed to think 
possible. 

4. ‘'It may therefore be confidently antieipalod that 
the gloomy prospects deplored by the Ohamber of Com 
mercQ vrill not be lasting When once tho glut resulting 
from years of over production has ceased, and stocks fall 
below the exJgenoiw of the community, a demand ought 
at once to spring up The exceptional ciroumstanoes 
above referred to have prevented this taking place so soon 
as, on abstract grounds, might he expected, and have in 
terposed an unexpected obstacle in the rocourso to blun 
kets and quilts 

5 “This, however, cannot last for over , and it stands 
to reason that when men find themsclros In tho possession 
of snperfluooB cash, they will sooner or later ho obliged to 
expend it in the purchase of such a necessary of life ns 
clothing, at pnocs remunomtire to the znana/acturor 

G “ Although many of tho weaving closacs hare been 
temporarily absorbed in the cultivation of the fields, and 
other branches of labor, their stock in trade is so simpio 
that they could at any time resume their hereditary ocen 
pation. But I believe it will ho found in pmclico that 
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tlic}" ^^ilI uo( (To so ns long as the raw inatciial continues 
dear; for they consume much inoic in proportion than the 
Manchester men \Mth Ihcir mechanical facilities and their 
lighter fabrics 

7 “If the abo^c ^icws he correct, it will he found 
that the present drain of specie is a mere step, however 
incoincnicnt, and tliat tlic halancc of trade will soon he 
restored to its normal state ” 


Allyguiiii — IS61, Looms at work, 3,227 

1863, Ditto ditto, 2,647 

In the towns of Cocl and Ilatrass the numhers met eased, 
thus — 

1861, . .. 920 

lb03, . . 1,141 


jMr. J. II. Prinsep reports that the above figures give, 
for the principal towns of the distiict, “a rough com- 
parison of the niimhci of looms said to have been in woik 
during the past four ycaiie, exhibited in the form required 
by the Board. The figuics shew contrary results in Coel, 
as compared with the othci towms. Evei since the dis- 
tuibauces of 1857, the weavers have been sensibly in- 
creasing in numbers and coutiiiuing thcii trade, in spite 
of the depressing influence upon it of the high pi ice of 
cotton, and diminished demand for manufactiiied cloths. 
Formerly Coel and Attioivlcc both possessed a good name 
foi their ‘ diirrecs’ and cotton ‘ galeechas,' the weaving 
trade of Altiowlee is confined now to Native cloths, whilst 
Coel is stimng to right itself. In both towns, as well as 
in Hatrass, there appeals no falling off in the numbei of 
looms at work, on the contiaiy an mciease , but the 
figuies shewn must' be taken as an appioximation only. 
The weavers feel the commercial piessuie in the fact of 
customeis limiting their demand to actual wants, and 
denjang themselves spaie sets of clothing The rise in 
puce of cotton has caused a proportionate rise in the price 
of manufactured Native cloths, — this naturally affects the 
quantity of sales, but the pnee of grain and necessaries 

27 
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of life remaining nninfinenoed by the deamees of cotton^ 
the wearerB have been enabled to carry on hand to mouth 
Bubsifltenoe, and have persistently stuck to their looms 
until driven away by sheer hunger 

8 “ The suffering has been greater among the weavers 

of Iglass, and the other places mentioned In the State- 
ment, Famine first drove them from their homes in largo 
numbers in 1861, and the dearness of cotton In the two 
following years has compelled them to seek employment 
in the fields in Publio Works Department as day laborers. 

4. “ Scarcity of food in the famine year, as a rule, bore 
with far greater seventy on the weaving population than 
the present dearness in^nce of the main staple of thoir 
trade has done It was a noted fact that the la^r pro- 
portion of emaciated hunger-stneken applicants for food 
at our relief kitchens in 1861, belonging to market towns 
were those of the weaving olassos 

6 “ Oloth-dyers are said to have suffered fk)m the 

cotton prices restnoting the demand for colored goods, but 
printers are not so much affected by them 

6 The following tables may be nsefiil in conveying 
a better idea of the state of the weaving trade of this 
Distnot, which though not extensive when compared with 
other loeaUties in Indio, has been subject to similar causes 
of depression. The information may help in arriving at 
^neral statisdoal results 

7 ^^Thc Ma^omffdan weavers or ‘ Jolahas, make Mho- 
turs, ‘ pugrees and ' arrah cloths, principally of English 
ball thread 

A dhotnr of 24 yards long and 12 girahs wide, 
was formerly from 12 annas to one rupee 8 annas a Oi^n 
it soils now from Rs. 1-8 to Rs 2 

“ A pugree costing 5 onnos to B. 1, now soils at 8 annus 
to 1 8 

“‘Arra}i cloth of colored thread, which was 11 annfli 
and 12 annas, now sells from Rs 1-4 to Bs 10 
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8 “The Hindoo weaveis, oi ^Kolees/ manufactnie 
mostly ' guzzec/ 'gaia/ and ' tookrco’ cloths of Native 
thread. 

“ Gnzzcc of 100 yards long hy 8 giiahs width, used to 
sell at Es 4, and now sells foi Rs 8 

“ Gat a at Rs. 1-8 to Rs 2, now sells from Rs 2 to Rs 3. 

“ Toohice of 12 yards long and 11 giiahs width, the 
common article of vend at village marts at fiom 11 annas 
to Rs 1-4, IS now sold at Rs 1-4 to Rs 2. 

9. “ Compare the above with the puces of Eiiiopean 

piece-goods, and it will be seen there is a still gi eater 
lise in the value of the lattci (?) during the past two 
years, while in the year of famine 18G1 and following 
year, there was a considciahlo fall Native thiead too, 
in the famine year, was cheaper than in the yeai before, 
but has become dearer and deaiei each subsequent yeai, 
until it IS now more than double the price of 1860. 
English thread on the other hand has been steadily rising 
each year from Rs 3 and Rs. 3-4 a bundle of 10 and 12^ 

“ uttees” respectively \ in 1860 to Rs. 7-6 and Rs. 7-2 in 
1864 I have given examples of the two sizes. Nos. 40 
and 50 of English thread 



Hihddstaki Thread (fee rupee) 

English Thread 

Teab 

■i 



Bnndle of 10 

Bundle of 12^ 



2nd 

3rd 

uttees, weigh- 

uttees, weigh- 

. 1 

m 

Class. 

Class 

mg 200 tolahs 
thread No. 40 

ing 200 tolahs 
thread No 60. 

1 

s. c 

S. C. 

S C 

Rs A 

Rs A. 

1860, . 

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

3 4 

3 0 

1861,- 

3 2 

2 10 

2 0 

3 8 

3 4 

1862,,.. 

2 14 

2 4 

1 8 

3 12 

3 8 

1863| t«t 

2 0 

1 8 

1 0 

7 4 

7 0 ^ 

1864,... 

1 4 

1 0 

0 10 

7 6 

7 2' 
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“itiiTtty ” mo* 
Ot 40 TASM LQ3ia IT 

1 TlXD imix. 

liOlTJ-CtOTH, 40 
TAJU34 BT 1 TAXD 

HAunoom 10 tajum 
BT 1 TABB. 

Tna. 

! 

1 

1 

k* 

1 

k* 

1 

k* 

1 

k- 

1 

* 

1 



s 

& 

1 

a 

1 

1 

% 

1 

S 


Ba. A 

Bt. A. 

Bs. A. 

E*. A, 

Bi. A. 

B*. A. 

El. A 

Bi. A. 

Bi A. 

iseo 

7 8 

6 IS 

10 0 

7 8 

10 0 

12 e 

S 6 

0 0 

e 12 

1881, « 

6 14 

8 2 

9 e 

0 14 

0 6 

U 14 

1 8 

4 11 

8 7 

1889 

6 4 

7 4 

8 12 

8 4 

8 12 

11 4 

1 II 

4 6 

B 2 

1888, 

6 19 

10 0 

11 4 

e 12 

n 4 

“ « 

8 2 

G 0 

9 1 

188*. „ 

11 4 

13 9 

U 14 

10 0 

12 8 

17 8 

4 1 

8 4 

10 0 


10 The inorewin^f dearaesa of European mann 
Caotored olotha has reatrloted many who would not other 
wlae wear them to NatiFe“inade goods, which arc generally 
prononnced by them to be thicker and warmer owing 
to the greater coareenesa of the thread need, ond better 
adapted to the native mode of washing, hence more 
durable also Thia will mainly account for the groat 
abatement, referred to by the Secretary to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in his letter to the Secretary 
of OoTenuDont of India, of the 18th October 1863, In 
the nmal demand from the Upper Province for llanchester 
Cotton Goods There is not a doubt, that notwitbstand 
ing the high price of Cotton in India, it admits of being 
manufactured Into cloth at a less cost than that paid for 
Manchester Goods, and therefor© in the present Juncturo 
if preferable to the mass of the people This, moreover, 
goes to explain bow the waaving classes are kept om 
ployed in the present hard times at their old occupation, 
and infinitely largo as the export trade in Cotton has 
been daring the two last seasons, still ODC'fourth of tbe 
raw material may fairly be put down os the quantity, 
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consequent on tlie vastly extended cultivation of the 
plant, retained for home consumption and domestic manu- 
factures. 

11. ‘‘ The persons who have most felt the effects of 
the dearness of cotton aie in the pooiest classes, some 
have taken to wearing woollen stuffs as cheapei, where 
procurable in larger quantities, and many have picked 
their old cotton stuffed clothing and qiults, and sold the 
cotton for good prices. 

12. The above infoimation on the ruling piices 
is reliable, having been obtained from the weavers 
themselves, and from the leading cloth merchants of 
Coel ” 

EoHiLKBmT) Division — ^Mr J D. Inglis, the Commis- 
sioner of this Division, writes: From what I can gather 
from the leading traders here, I should say that at least 
one-fourth of the looms have been shut up, and the weavers 
forced to seek other employment. 

4 The deciease m the number of weavers appeals 
to have been caused — 

“ Isf , — ^By the fact that the price of country cotton 
cloth has not increased in the same proportion as the price 
of cotton, — so that it is more remunerative to expoit the 
raw material than to return it for manufacture 

“ 2ndly , — To the decrease in the profit gained by the 
weavers. Foimerly their profit was foui annas in the 
rupee, now owing to the high price of cotton, their profit 
is not quite two annas in the rupee. 

“ 3rdly , — To the dimimshed demand for cotton stuffs 
owing to the price which places them beyond the means 
of the mass of the people. 

5. “ The decrease in the quantity of Manchester 
Cotton Goods, imported into this district is, I believe, 
owing to the high prices ranging, and not to their hav- 
ing been superseded in the market by the native-woven 
^aiticle. 
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6 “In thifl oJtj tho price of JlanoheBter Cotton 
Goods has risen as follows — 

Ist Gloss Cotton Goods, 76 per cent. 

2nd Ditto, 60 ditto 

8rd Ditto, 121 ditto 

7 “ Tlie Octroi retums shew that dnnng: the lost six 
months of 1862, the value of Cotton goods imported into 
the city of Bareilly was Bs. 307,600, and for the same 
months in 1863, the valae was Es 3,03,340, shewing a 
large falling off in the quantity Imported, although the 
valae is about the same. 

8 “ Before the American war, cotton was not export- 
ed from the Bareilly district, all that was grown being 
used for local consumpdom Since the war, cotton has 
been exported largely, but not to such an extent as from 
the other distncts of the Division, or from the Doab 

9 “Large importabons of Woollen goods were 
brought from the Kukom Fair, but I do not find that the 
people generally have taken to woollen clothing instead 
of cotton. The wealthier classes may have done so, but 
it has not yet become general. 

TVrai District — Looms have increased from 818 in 
1860, to 405 in 1858 

Blpiore — Mr J Palmer gives the foDowing abstract of 
the looms at work in his district, which he believes to be 
tolerably correct. 
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“11 \Yill be obFCivcd fioni the above table, that except 
in the Tcbsccldaicc of Bijnorc, wlicre so little cloth is 
inanufacturcd as to rciidci its statistics comparatively 
niiiniportaiit, there liasljccn a gradual slackemng of the 
^^ca^il 1 g trade from 18GO to the present time. I am in- 
duced to think, that it is attiibutablc in some degree to 
the results of the famine of 18GO, and an epidemic ^^hlch 
prc^ ailed in Chandporo and Dhanporc dining the yeai 
18G2 , but latlcily no doubt to recent use in the price of 
the lav material The cavers generally, who have left 
their 01 dinury employ ment, have betaken themselves to 
manual labor as carpcntcis, masons, and field laborers. 

.3 “ It IS not I think possible to ascertain speedily 

and correctly what proportion of the raw material is ab- 
sorbed by local manufacture in this district There arc 
no large capitalists engaged m the trade , which is cairied 
on by village weavers who either pin chase their thread at; 
the neighbouring markets, or manufacture raateiial sup- 
plied to them by purchasers ; and who, on an average, 
make an annual profit not exceeding Bs 30 or 40 per loom. 
Generally speaking they use country thread only : but in 
the neighboinhood of the larger towns of Dhanpore, 
Nugeena, and Nujeebabad, a certain poition of English 
thread was also used foi the manufactine of cloth foi 
pugrics and dopiittas but the lecent rise m puce of the 
latter has now diiven it entirely out of the market 

“ English Thread. — ^Price per skein of two seers, weight 
at 80 tolahs the seei. 



18G1. 

1802. 

1863 

Istkmd, ••• 

Ks 4 

4 

R 

1 

Rs. 8 

1 

0 

Rs 10 

0 

0 

2nd ditto, 

S 

8 

D 

7 


0 

9 

0 

0 

3rd ditto, 

3 

0 

B 

6 

B 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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^^The proportion m ■which English thread was formerly 
used, and the effect of the nse m price may be gathered 
from the fact that in the town of Nngoona, np to close of 

1861, about Be 4,000 worth of English thread was con 
Burned, and about Ea 28,000 worth of country thread , in 

1862, the consumption of English thread in the same town 
fell to about Es. 600, and m 1868, it has not been used 
at all. 

4 “The effect of the enhanced cost and increased ei 
portation of raw cotton upon the price of country thread 
has been stated tome by some of the chief cloth merchanii 


of Nugeena and Ktyeebabad as follows — 

Do*orIptIcaL 


I Fomar 

Pr«Mst. 
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generally, that less money is spent upon clothes than for- 
mcily owing to the rise in price, and all agree in le- 
presentiug the picssiire upon the lowei elasses to he veiy 
severe ) allhough as the peiiod during which the price has 
become almost piohibitive to them is still recent, no visi- 
ble effect has been produced as yet in the cloths which 
they actually wear. 

6 “It seems cci tain that the bulk of last 3 ’^cai’s ciop 
has been delivered for exportation ; and that nowhere are 
there any veiy large stocks on hand, where such exist 
they arc retained by speculators in expectation of a still 
further rise, and not for the purpose of manufacture. 

7. “ On the whole, I am inclined to think that the use 
has been too recent, and its results of too short duration foi 
the formation as yet of a clear idea as to its probable re- 
sults upon local manufacture, or upon the general habits of 
the population. Another year, if the same rates are main- 
tained, will afford indications which will form a surer basis 
foi judgment than any data that we now have. This much 
IS certain, that up to the present time there has been no 
tendency to increased local manufacture , but on the con- 
trary, that the higher prices have produced to some extent, 
although by no means in a coi responding degree, a stagna 
tion in the local trade. ” 

Moiadabad. — Looms have fallen from 11,721 in 1860, to 
10,147 in 1863 ; but the decrease is asciibed to the effects 
of the famine in 1861. In some quarteis there has been a 
slight increase. In the town of Moradabad itself there has 
been a diminution, and, generally, the wcaveis who woik 
on their own capital have become embanassed by the 
excessive price of the mateiial 

Budaon — Mr. C P Carmichael, after stating that the 
dimimshed demand foi Euiopean stuffs has not been caused 
by incieased Native manufacture, pioceeds as follows •— 

“ It stands to leason that unskilled laboi can ncvei com- 
pete wuth skilled laboi, even with the disadvantages which 

28 
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tho English trado has to labor nnder of coat of transport 
in addition to high prices for the raw material in this 
country And accordingly, the cloth manufactured by the 
Native weoTera la now selling at jnat double the price at 
what it used to fetch in former days But still the English 
goodfl are not so much cheaper as to drive the Native cloth 
altogether out of the market , indeed, the coarser kind of 
Native cloth, though dear as compared with ita former 
pnccBjia still cheaper than the lowest priced Engliah 
Cotton goods, * 

4. “ The resources of the people generally have not on 
the other hand increased in any way, so as to enable them 
to pay double tho pnee that they formerly did for their 
wearing apparel, and consequently there has been a 
marked difference this year In the retail vend of olotL The 
cultivatmg olaaees, and those portiona of the meroantile 
community who have trafficked In cotton, have done well, 
and arc well to do But this is not the ease with the other 
clasaea of the communl^, who are no whit better as re- 
gards their financee than they were in former years. These 
therefore forego purchases which they cannot afford, or 
make them on a much reducedscale, and the natural con 
sequence is a falling off m the demand, at their present high 
prices, of manufactured cotton goods of oU descriptions. 
Certain classes alone have as yet benefited by the high 
price of the raw material to tho eiolnaion of others , but as 
a rule, the money market is, I opine, quite os tight up 
boro os it is in Calcutta, And the reason of this is that the 
spoculation in cotton has absorbed all tho ready money 
in tho market. r 


* ThoHatlre nutilbctoret ofdhoteet, purees, kasnmbeadi, loeo 
no, dotootc««, ranee, s>nh,khsrT>oa,ti]tto<ta, duneee, aadeottoa rope*. 
Bsre Bot been nrpened^ by say lUiieneUer tlmply beenue there 
If noEnropean cloth lauBthetnrod of a kind that e«n take the pUee of 
th»o Htthro eloUa. The people of the eonntry hare th erefor e td paiehw 
these, which ere ertidas ot baatohold ase end wetr throarbost the 
etthe raUar prieeof the lead. There ts ao Ueaefaester clou ataaifactared 
crea, ttUl less Mid, tbit they eu rabftUite fhr them. 
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5. Not only those who have already traded in the 
article, and drawn profit from so doing, but others who 
have also the means to trade, do so now for the first time, 
and invest every farthing they can spare in the purchase 
of cotton, and in transporting it to Miizapore to be sold 
there at a remunerative rate. The returns from this trade 
are both so much (Juickei, as well as so much greater, 
than those from the trade in manufactured cotton goods, 
that it is no wondci people resort to the former in prefei- 
ence to the latter Any money made by this trade is again 
at once re-invested in it ; if not, it is kept in hand foi 
advances to secure this year’s cotton crop The cotton 
trade may be said with truth just now to monopolize the 
whole market 

6 Native weaving has not increased to any extent 
as compared with last year, as the Chamber of Commeice 
would imagine , but neithei on the other hand has it 
decreased to the extent supposed. The poorer classes of 
weavers have of course suffered by the high puces luling 
for the law matenal, in not having sufficient capital to 
purchase it But the case has been different with the 
well-to-do weaveis. The large expoi tation of cotton has not 
tended to divert labor in any marked manner from native 
weaving The weavers have merely had to purchase the 
law material at the exporting prices, and as a necessary 
consequence, have had to double the prices of their manu- 
factured cloths 

7. “ The reasons for the decrease in the demand of 
Manchestei Cotton Goods I assign to be two-fold (1) The 
Manchester Cotton Goods are not all of a nature, oi priced 
so low, as to under-sell the Native , — a further leduetion 
must take place before this can be effected. (2) Capital 
18 so absorbed and sunk m the cotton trade, as to 
affect in a degree all other mercantile speculations To 
this may be added, that the high prices now ruling for all 
sorts of manufactured cotton goods, whether Native or 
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English, hare forced |>eople to be more ohory m their pur 
ohaaofl of Bach , and Trhero before they wonid havo pur 
chased without hesitation, they ore obliged now per force 
to be content with what they have rather than incur an 
eipenflo which it may not perhaps bo in their power to 
afibrd^ This last remark applies quite os much (if not more) 
to English residents m the country, who were formerly 
the great purohaseni of the better sorts of Manchester 
goods, as to natives " 

Sha}\j^(a^ort — " This is only to a limited extent a cot 
ton prodnolng dlstnot. In the town itself and the neigh 
bonring villages, the number of looms at work has fallen 
from 2,077 to 6S0 In those qoarters, on the contrary, 
where cotton is grown, the looms have aotnally increased 
in number, but to a limited extent. Upon the whole they 
have decreased, throngbout the dlstnot from 5,861 in 1800 
to 8,778 in 1868 

Mr ‘W’ G Probyn reports thos — In consequence of 
the inoreased price, there has been a great falbng off in 
the consnmptiOD of cotton goods, both of Manchester and 
of Kative manufacture. The poorer olosses now make the 
clothes last them two years which they used to renew 
yearly 

8 But as oloth of Native manniactare has risen in 
price proportionably higher than that of English manufao 
tore, so the consumption of it has docroased, and the sale 
of English is not so much affected as that of Native cloth 

4. “If the above is correct, it would of course account 
for the great decrease In tho number of looms at present 
at work in the Sholtiebanporo and Northern Porgonnahs. 

6. “ The weavers who have forsaken their looms have 
generally become laborers and servants. Many Joolahas 
have now taken tho place of Sheikhs and Fatbans os 
private servants with respectable Mohomedan families 

0 “As yon are aware this is not o oolton-cxportiug 
district More cotton is cultivated la tho western than in 
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tlie other purgunnahs, and I believe that m consequence of 
the high price of goods, the cultivators very generally get 
their own cotton spun into cloth for home consumption. 
This would account for the increase in the number of 
looms in those puigunnahs ” 

Baieilly . — The number of looms is given at 11,423 in 
1860, and 11,213 in 1863. In some places the falhng off 
is considerable, in others (for the same reasons as specified 
in the preceding remarks) there has been an inciease 
Mr. Dunlop, c. b , writes — 

“ The comparative totals may be useful, but the return 
IS not of much value, I believe, in estimating the amount 
of weaving performed, as it is impossible to determine the 
extent of work of each during the year As a general rule 
some of them have been lying more or less idle, and pro- 
bably very slack of late, but the geneial impression is, that 
the weavers have not yet suffered at all by the high price 
of cotton. 

This is not properly speaking a Cotton district, its 
advantages for, and the superior profits on, sugar make 
that our staple. All cotton grown is required for the 
wants of the district itself, and a certain amount also 
annually imported. With the exception of a trifling amount 
from Chundhosee, Pergunnah Anola, I do not suppose that 
any Bareilly cotton has found its way to the export market. 

The pnce of cotton has changed during the last three 
years from five Bareilly seers to (a fraction less) one seei 
per rupee. It is true that English dnlls and calicoes have 
not increased in price in proportion to the raw niaterial, 
but looking to their less durable properties, and the neces- 
sity for economy in clothing, which its dearness occasions, 
some Natives who used to purchase English cloths have 

reverted to the local manufactures. 

\ 

'' The price of Enghsh ^ Markeen’ is now about double 
what it was, and the price of native-wove cloth has also 
just about doubled; thus what the Natives here call 
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* conib markeen, or uBbleaohed drill, was formerly proonr 
able at 8 3 rardfl per mpoo, it Ib now 4 per rupee, ita natire 
eqoivalontB called *garha and 'gaiee used to be bought at 
10 yards per rupee, and are now at 8 yards, but the loss 
of profit on manufacture, shewn in the difierenco betwen 
a nse of 400 per cent, on raw matenal, and 100 per cent 
only on the manufactured artiolo, is not borne by the 
vreayors in this district, who do little but weayo the hia 
tenal supplied by their customers, while the capitalist 
Buzai, or cloth merchants, must have purchased thel stocks 
they thus sell before the extreme rise of cotton quotations, 
and deem the lattertempomryonly, otherwise as a matter 
of course they would hold on, making the realisation of a 
profit on their stock proportioned to the valae of the raw 
material a matter of certainty, if only the urgency of the 
demands oontluued, but this they distrust 

Ko attempt has been made b/ the Natiyos m Bareilly 
to substitate anyother fibre for cotton in articles of dress , 
in fact they know of no rough or ‘ felting fibres except 
cotton. The Semul or cotton tree fibre, and that of the 
Madar, both of which arc plentiful, arc useless for all spin 
ning purposes, simply because they are destitute of the 
rough surfaces which give feltmg properties to cotton and 
animal wools, and which are essential to ail short staple 
filaments 

“ I have observed that some few of the hill coolies, 
employed between Kaladoongee and Nynee Tal, have this 
year entire suits of clothing made of* Sunn fibre} but in 
Bareilly, the only patent elToet of the cotton scarcity Is 
shewn m the fact, that the * rural almost nniyorsally used 
in cold weather by villagers when they can aflbrd It, Is 
now seldom seen quite now, while the use of Bemul cotton 
for jiadding or stufiBng pillows, formerly general, is 
now umversaL” 

MJuttra , — Mr W 0 Plowdcn has famished an elaborate 
report on the Muttra District, which Is subjoined entire — 
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2. “ This is uot a gi eat manufacturing district, nor is 
it an entrepot for the disposal of cotton goods, as is Fui- 
ruckahad and Mirzapore No records existed to which I 
could refer for information as to the weaving manufactuies 
of the district, and such data as have been collected and 
are now submitted, have been ascertained through the 
Tehseeldars, and by personal communication with the 
cloth dealers and weavers 

3. “ Two Tabular Statements aie appended to this 
leport. The first contains, in the form prescribed, a return 
(A) of the looms at woik in the seveial towns of Muttra, 
Bindrabun, Areeng, Muhabun, Kosee, Julleysur and Sai- 
dabad, during the years 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863 The 
second table (B)"" gives the monthly average piices during 
the same years of the principal country-manufactured cot- 
ton goods and thread, of English piece-goods in ordinary 
demand in the district ; of English thread ; of raw cotton , 
and of several different varieties of gram and of provisions 
which one or other, or m combination, form the diet of 
the mass of the population The latter statistics were 
added so as to bring under view the effect, if any, of the 
prices of food upon the wages of labor employed m the 
cotton manufactures of the country , and to detect any 
decrease of difference in the value of money, which if not 
eliminated from the facts before us, might exeicise an 
undue and unperceived influence on any generahzations 
to be made from those facts. 

4 “ The first table shows that theie has, no doubt, been 
a very serious falhng off in the manufacture of Native piece- 
goods. The number of looms at work has decreased from 
1,343 in 1860 to 868 in 1863, or rather more than 35 per 
cent. As compared with 1859, the decrease in the numbei 
of looms at work in 1863 is even moie decided, being 923 


• Note — This table, in detail foi each month, has been abstracted in 
the Board’s OflSce, so as to shew average prices for the several years, 
and in this form is given below. 
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to 1,782, a decrease of 46 per cent For the falling off 
evinced in 1860, as compared >vith 1869, it is not easy to 
account , but it is most probable that tbe influence of bad 
harvests, wMoh culminated In the famine of 1860-61, and 
winch was very much felt in the Muttra distnct, had 
throughout 1860, already began to exert itself. But 
though the decrease in the number of looms at work is 
thus shown to be very considerable, it is by no means an 
exact, or even approximate, measnre of the actual dinu 
notion in the production of cotton fabrics. A large 
number of these looms, shown as still working, are not in 
fhll work , and the general opinion both among dealers 
and weavers is, that the manufactnre of cotton webs has 
decreased quite as much as GO per cent. There is certainly 
not the least doubt that the manniaotare of Kabre fabrics 
from cotton boa diminished ono-halfl 

6 OoDslderable diversion of labor has been the natural 
consequence of this depression of trade. Many of the 
weavers have now given up their looms for other employ 
monts In Muttra numbers of them have taken service 
with the paper manufacturers. In the towns in the interior 
of the district they have found occupation on the roads 
under construction and repair, on private buildings, and 
in ordinary agricultural work. 

0 “ It is observable from this return, that in the small 

town of Saidabad, the weaving trade has received a slight 
impetus. The number of looms at work there has increased 
and not diminished. But this small increase Is to bo 
accounted for Saidabad formerly imported cloth for its 
consumption from the neighbouring town of Julloysur 
At JuUeysur not only the cotton manufacture, but trade 
in all Its branches has of Into jmars exhibited general 
doprosslon , and Julloysur has now ceased to export cotton 
goods to Saidabad. 

7 “ An approximate idea of the extent of tbo depression 
of the Nnllvc cotton Irado, eonsoquent upon tbo lato 
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commercial revolution, may be found in a compaiison of 
the looms at work in 1861 and 1863 The full effects of the 
severe famine of 1860-61, upon the tiadc of the country, 
had been experienced to their utmost limit in 1861, and 
yet the depression of the cotton tiade was in 1863 greater 
than in 1861. 

8. “ I subjoin a summary of the repoits of theTehseel- 
dara as to the state of the cotton manufacture and 
consumption of cotton goods in then several peigun- 
nahs. 

9. In Muttia, Areeng, and Bindrabun, the great bulk 
of the cotton crop is delivered foi exportation, and only a 
small portion is retained by the producers. Previous to the 
great rise in piicos of cotton goods and raw cotton, a 
fourth of the crop was letamed by the producers for home 
consumption. At present the amount kept back does not 
exceed one-tenth. 

10. The production of Native cloth has diminished 
one-third. On the other hand the manufacture of country 
thread has increased and not diminished The latio of 
increase is said to be about 25 per cent These apparently 
contradictory statements are reconcilable. The importation 
of Enghsh yams into this part of the district has almost 
ceased*, English thread was used to a cousideiable extent 
m the Native looms , and m consequence of the greatly 
decreased import of English thread, a larger quantity of 
Native thread is required for the production of an actually 
less quantity of Native cloth. 

11. “ The demand for English piece-goods, though it is 
certainly diminished, has not diminished to the same 
extent as that for Native cloth. 

12. “ In Julleysur, it is said, that little cotton is kept 
back by the producers, but that the amount so kept 
back, about a tenth, is not less than the stock formerly^ 
retained for home consumption This is a statement, I am 

not inclined to rely on , and it leprescnts a state of facts 

^ 29 
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inoompatiblo with tho great adTanoe in the price of 
cotton. On farther enquiry, I have owertained that the 
Tehaoeldaris etatement on this point, if correct, ia only 
nominally oorreot. That portion of the crop, whatever its 
amount may be, which ii retained by tho producer, is only 
retained aa a temporaiy measure it if used in its 
nnoleaned state to line rotales or olothea for tho winter 
months, and is then taken out and sold before the hot 
weather commences This being the case, it cannot be said 
that any portion of the crop is retained by the pro- 
ducer 

18 ^'In this porgunnah the decrease in demand has been 
more perceptible in country cloth than in English pleco- 
goodfl. Tho consumption of the former article has 
decreased ftilly one-half, while the demand for En g li s h 
piece goods has only fallen one-third. 

14. ^'In Eosee, the results of the enquiries appear to 
lead to mnoh the same eonclasions. A less portion of the 
crop IS retained by producers who now do not keep back 
a tenth, where formerly they retained an eighth. 

16 “The production of country oloth has fallen off 
per cent, while the demand for English piece-goods has 
diminished somewhat less The difference however is 
slight , the demand for English goods having fallen 8-8ths, 
and that for country cloth one half 

16 “In Saidahad very little cotton Is retained for home 
nse , and the demand for English goods has not decreased 
to the same extent os that for country wove fabrics. 

17 “In Muhahon about one-tenth of the crop is retained 
by tho prodnoor against one-fourth in former times The 
demand for English oloth has not decreased In tho same 
proportion as that fbr country goods. 

10 “The general conclusions we may arrive at appear 
to bo these — 

“A very small portion of the cotton crop is retained for 
home consumption by the producer, and taking tho groat 
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increase in production into consideration, tliat portion, 
small as it is, is even less tlian is estimated in these 
returns. The demand for Native manufactures has fallen 
off to a greater extent than that for imported goods. The 
diminished demand for Manchester goods has been caused 
by the rise in price, and has not been influenced by an 
extension of local manufactures. The local manufactures 
have on the contrary suffered more than imported goods 
from England. 

19. “ If high prices continue to rule, there is every 
probability of a further decrease in the home pioductions 
of cotton cloths, as they seem to have been more affected 
by the rise in price of the raw mateiial than foreign goods. 
The feeble demand at the seaports for Manchester goods 
is probably to be accounted for by the large stocks in hand 
in the inteiior which have only lately been consumed. 
There are actually some specimens of English-wove cottons 
in the bazais now, which have hardly risen at all in price 
since the gieat rise in price of raw material , such a fabiie 
18 that known by the Native dealeis as (tool) ; in 1860, it 
was selhng for 4 annas a yard. It is now selhng at 5 annas, 
and 5 annas 6 pie. Theie are still I am told large slocks of 
this on hand, and the demand is veiy dull. 

20. Table 11., appended to this report, shows that 
the prices of Native manufactured clothes have more than 
doubled, thus Guzzee, which in the four years pi iced was 
at its lowest value in December 1860, when it sold at 11 
annas the piece, has risen to as much as Rs. 1-14-0 a piece 
in October 1863. So Garha, which was at its lowest pnce 
in January 1861, when it sold for 9 annas 6 pie the piece, 
has risen to as much as Rs. 1-12-0 in October 1863 \ that 
is to say, Guzzee has risen as much as 150 per cent., and 
Garha almost 200 per cent. In point of fact they have 
nsen more than this in price, as the standard has been 
reduced, the measure of the piece having been clipped and 
the weight reduced. 
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21 On the other hand the rise in price of Manohestor 
gooda, comparing them at their Icnveat and highest Talaes, 
has not been more than 100 per cent In roond numbers 
For instance, Khasa has risen from Es. 1 11-3 per hale 
in Septomhor 1860, to Bs. 3 9-0 per bale in December 
1863, and Long-oloth from Ba G-O-O to Bs. 12 14-0 

see that Jean has neon in znaoh the same proportion 
hs ooimtiy oloth, bat it is not generally oonsnmed. Lbng 
cloth is a fairer item of oomponson, being in mnoh greater 
demand among the loirer olossos than Joan. 

22 “The general tendency of the present state of 
prices is, I bellopo, to destroy the oonntry mannfhotares 
altogotherf and not, as is soggested by the Bengal Oham 
her of Commerco, to expose imported cotton goods to snffer 
from competition with NaBro fobrios. The l^ativo pro* 
daobonfl will, I consider, be eTentnally diiren out of the 
market by imported goods. This may perhaps be a work 
of time, but if the prices of raw material continue at their 
present exorbitant rates, without a large corresponding 
increase of prices ia the manufactured articles imported, 
country manufactured goods must erontually sucoumb to 
imported goods These the English manufacturer can 
apparently still afford to supply at pnees which have by 
no means risen in the same proportion as haro the prices 
of goods produced by the Native mannfacturer 

23 “It is clear from Table IL, that tho pncoa of 
English imported goods have not risen in tho same proper 
tlon as have the prices of country goods It is equally 
clear, if any reliance is to bo placed on the enquiries 
which have been made by tho Tohsceldars, and on tho 
statomonts volunteered by tho cloth morohants and woa 
vets of Muttra, and tho ceighboumig towns, that tho 
demand for English manufactured goods bas bj no means 
decreased in tho same proportion os the demand for country 
manufactured goods Ifthis state of things contluncs, and 
no largo rise of prices of English piece goods occurs, Eng-f 
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iisTi fabrics must gradually take the place of Native manu- 
factures , and Native manufactures will gradually dwindle 
dway till they are destroyed. 

' 24. ^''But though English manufactures may and will 
most probably take the place of Native products, it does 
not at all follow that there will be an increase of consump- 
tion of Manchester goods. The Chamber of Commerce 
must certainly be prepared for a very diminished individual 
consumption of cotton goods, at all events for some time 
to come. It is not probable that there will be a further di- 
minution than has already occurred ; for consumers have 
already curtailed as much as possible the extent of their 
purchases. Where a purchaser formerly brought four pieces 
of cloth, ho now only buys two or one; but the curtailment 
in this direction cannot be pushed very far amongst a peo- 
ple who wear so very little clothing, as the Natives of this 
country. As much as can be done has, I believe, already 
been effected. None of the lower classes now buy more 
than they arc absolutely compelled, and even men in a 
better position of life have become equally sparing in their 
purehascs. Some of the merchants, while discussing the 
matter with me, pointed to their own clothes to show how 
much consumption had been reduced. Some of them said, 
that where they formerly purchased an Angurkha once 
e\ cry year, they now restricted thein‘;clvc‘? to one every other 
jear, or every three contenting tbcmschcs with 

patching up their old gnriiicut'j One of them indeed more 
pertinently than politely observed that the back did not 
require good treatment as (he stomach, that while the 
latter always required a certain araoiiiit of food, the former 
might he docked of its covering to any c'ctcnt, should 
prices range so high ns to compel this treatment. 

The Chamher of Commerce must notnuticijiatc any im- 
nicdi.itc increase in the consumption of Mnncbt^ler good-, 
at the vSime time they need not, in thi-' di-lriet, npjirehtnd 
a further decrease in demand, nor ha^c tiny an% thing tn 
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apprehend from competition on the part of Natire manu 
feoturee 

26 “In oonolnalon I giro, for what It is worth, the 
information I hare reoeived from the merehante ai to the 
extent of the import* of Manoheater good*, and the eon 
enmption of Kative mannfactnre* In Muttra itself 

“Before the late rise in prices, the Imports to Mnttra of 
Manchester goods are said to have amonnted to J,00,000 
pieces, Tolned at Es. 6,00,000 the Talne of the present 
imports of Manoheeter goods Is still said to he the same, 
the quantity however having decreased to 46,000 pieces. 

“ Oonntry piece-goods sold at Muttra are said to have 
been valued at Be. 2,00,000 and to have averaged 8,00,000 
pleoes abont 1,00,000 pieces or leas now come in the 
market valued at about Bs 1,75,000 



Stnfemni shewing (he numlcr of looms in ZiUaJi iMuitra. 
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Nitlvo raanufactnrcrB have diminished ns much as 50 per 
cent and probably more In Dlndrabun the number of 
looms at work in 18G0, 18G1 and 1862 is not known. 


Stafmeni sharing (he average prices (f Cotton, Cloth, ire, in the District qf Muttra. 
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From'tliB uboTfr Statement it appears that the total 
dmunnHon amonnts to twoHsevenths of the whole weaTing 
trade The decrease is most perceptible in the la^^r 
towns, such as Agra, ForoiabadandPmahut, where wearers 
bavB preriously been numerous, and where labor maj^ 
bare been more easily^ diverted to other emploTments. 
Although the statistioa are not very aoeurato, yet the deoi 
ded decrease in Native manafaotnre shows that the ah 
sence of demand for English goods cannot be aooounted 
for on the hypothesis suggested by the letter from the 
Chamber of Oommeroe The advance in the pnoo of Eng 
Iish goods has been quite Bufficient to obeok the demand, 
though the pnce has not nsen in the same ratio as that 
of Native goods It has been ascertained as a fact that 
people m easy ciroumstances have bought during the past 
year as little as they could possibly do with, and the 
pooter classes nothing at all There are two other reasons 
which account for the limited sales of the 3{0nohe8ter 
goods Firstly, that the agnoultural olasses infinitely 
prefbr clothing made out of the Native fabrics, as being 
wanner and more durable, and secondly, that in these 
cotton produoing districts the well to-do agrlonlturlsts have 
reserved of their cotton a sufSeient -quantity to clothe 
themselves and their families. This cotton is spun into 
thread ih their own houses, and then given out to the 
•village weavers, most of whom are, about this time of 
year, employed in working it up at so much per piece. 
This custom has saved many of them from the necessity of 
taking to field labor or beggary and in a great measure ac- 
counts for the fact that the decrease in numbers of persons 
employed in this trade is much loss peroeptlblo in villages 
than in the larger towns where no such custom obtains. 

Tho OoUector, hlr Pollock, In transmittlDg the above 
report, adds, — 

4. *‘Tho result of my own personal inquiries leads 
I me to believe, that amongst tho agricultaral classes, the 
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J)Oorer have for some time past had to forego purchasing 
co^on goods, owing to their incieased puce, whilst those 
in better circumstances have, as Mr. Baistow states, kept 
back from their total out-turn sufficient to meet the wants 
of their own. families, which they have manufactured into 
cloth through the village weavers. 

5. ^‘Amongst ther non-agiicultural classes, the ejGTect 
of the enhanced prices is most palpable , they one and all 
state that they cannot afford to buy cloth at the piesent 
price, and I believe very little business in the cloth line 
has been done at Agia for the past six months. 

6. Experience teaches us that when there is a great 
demand and a limited supply, the price of articles in- 
creases greatly, and on the other hand, that when the 
market is well stocked and the demand iS' small, prices 
fall 

7. “In the piesent instance of cotton cloth, theie is 
not only a. great demand, but a very abundant supply* 
also, both in the local marts at Agra and in Calcutta, and 
yet no business is transacted. I. know as a fact that theie 
are large quantities of piece-goods in the wholesale mei-^ 
chant’s stores at Agra, but they will not sell until they 
can make a profit, and there is no denying the want of 
cloth amongst the people. 

8. “ The solution of this anomaly is this The letail 
mei chants have no money to purchase , all the available 
money in the market has been taken up for the pui chase 
of the law material, an investment which pays much 
bettei than an investment in the manufactuied aiticle. 
The shiofis are leceiving at the piesent date 3 pei centJ! 
per mensem on the money they lend out, and tfie piofits- 
on cotton goods do not amount to half that sum, notwith-' 
standing the great want of cloth. 

9. ' “ But I'am convinced, from;^inquiiies I have made* 

from the merchants, that the absence of demand for Cot-5 
ton goods is but tcmpoiqry owing to the season. < 
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10 ^^The tightness of the money market h&a only 
been felt daring the last 28 months , it cannot last with 
jtfl present force beyond the cotton season; which is now 
beginning to pass over Again; this is not the season dor 
ing which English cloth is erer in great demand; it is not 
till the middle of April and daring May and JnnC; that 
bnsiness In piece-goods begins to bo brisk , folks then par 
chase their clothes against the rainy season , I bellere, 
therefore, that in the oonrse of two or three months the 
demand for English mann&etnied goods will be as great 
as it nsnally is at that season ” 

JStah — In 1860, there were 3,488 looms at work. In 
1801, probably m eonseqaence of the famine, they fell to 
2,038 Since then they have increased slightly to 2,063 
The dimimshed consumption of cotton goods ii ascribed 
to enhanced pnoes. 

jVyryKwry — Looms in 1800, 3,811 , in 1863, 8,13) In 
some villages there has been a slight Increase. In 
Shekoabad a great decrease and consequent distress. 
The wearers have emigrated or taken to labor os 
coolies 

Mr Fendall Thompson writes — 

*‘From the number of looms still nt wori^ it would seem 
that there bos been but a small decrease in the mannfao 
tare of cotton goods, but this is not the case , as the loomi, 
so to speak, are working short time, and most of the 
weavers are struggling against the bard times to oontinne 
their occupation. The oonsamption Of cotton goods has 
materially diminished. Persons who formerly purchased 
Bs. 100 worth of cotton goods annually have, within tho 
last year, hardly expended Bs 80 per contra, however 
those who were in the habit of parobssing the dearer 
English clothes have lately been obliged to content them 
selves with tho country mannfactures, which has, in some 
measure, assisted tho weavers From what I can lean), 
however, jt is more than jirohablej (hat should the dear 
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ness of cotton continue, a gieat number of tbe looms now 
working will be stopped.” 

Furnickahad. — Mr. E C Oldfield reports — 

“ I have confined my enquiiies to tbe city of Fuirucka- 
bad and town, and Tebseelee of Kunouj , at tbe latter 
place I was able to make personal enquiiy. 

“ Tbe subjoined Statement gives tbe statistics of tbe 
weaving population from 1860 to 1863 — 


Ndmbeb of Looms at wobk. 


Name of Town 





■ 

Furruckabad, 

890 

580 

550 

495 


Kunouj, 

262 

248 

217 

218 


Villages in Tebseelee Kunouj, 

718 

1 

708 

655 

660 

. ( 



You Will perceive a marked and progressive decrease, but 
I believe that tbe out-turn of clotb has decreased m larger 
pioportion than tbe number of looms, since I am informed 
that Ks. 10,000 woitb of clotb was printed in Kunouj* last 
year, to Es 5,000 worth this yeai. Those who have given 
up tbe trade have taken to field labor and porterage — 
finding a larger capital requiied than they possessed ta 
conduct tbe business 

“Cotton has varied in price in Furruckabad as below — • 


PbICE PEB MiTJHD 


1860 

1861. 

1862. 

1863 

Rs A P 

Es A 

P. 

Es A. P. 

Ea A P 

9 6 0 

12 12 

0 

13 14 0 

27 9 0 


“There has been a progressive rise in the pnee of English 
cotton manufactures from 1860 to 1863. The average rise in 
that j)eiiod on different kinds has been quite 60 per cent. 
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“The Bamo may be said of Native cloth only to a still 
^eater extent. 

“ The Native weavers nso both English, and Native thread, 
the latter is obtained from the nllagers, home made from 
home grown cotton, and there has been no adnlteration save 
the mixture of old with new cotton , about a sixth of the 
cotton crop may be said to be retained for home use 
“English cotton mannfaotnrea have always had a larger 
demand than the Native , the latter are only worn by the 
poorest classes, and recommend themselves from their 
superior strength and durability The Native manuiac 
tnre has not at all displaced the English , enhanced pnces 
have of course affected the demand for both, but I believe, 
the Native manufrictnre more than the English, and since 
the same cause, the price of cotton, affects to a great 
extent both manufactures, the prices of both will rise toge- 
ther, and there is no reason to anticipate that the Native 
manofactnres will displace the English * 

£tcuvaJi — Mr A- 0 Hume reports — 

2 “I first subjoin m an abstract form the Tabular 
Statement called for 


Name of Per 


Etcwilif 

Bhsrtmit 

BldhoonA 

Fbappoond 

DnHelntuufcr 


ToUl 

\8 “I cannot answer for tho exact accuracy of these 
numbers, but I tbinh, from what Tohscoldars report. 



Nemo OF LOOK* AT WOSK^ 


Kime of 






Town. 

1860 

1881 

1801. 

1868. 
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1471 

1,037 

B47 

009 
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loom! UTO boon 

181 
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898 
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wdA Whoa 

No Tfllafe 
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800 

170 
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tliat they ha^c taken con*?i(lcral)lc pains to ensure their 
fidelity, and that they may be regarded as ajtpioxiinately 
correct. 

4. “ The enccts of the scarcity of cotton have <liftcrcd 

very matcnallv, and inexplicably to my personal know- 
ledge, in dilTercnt parts of tins district. In Etavah and 
Dullclnuggcr, and to a Ic'js extent in Phnppoond, the weavers 
have been thrown out of employ, and ha^c betaken 
thcmschcs to cull nation, and to labor on public works, 
vhilc in liidhoona and Bliurtnn, they appear to have con- 
tinued their mnnuf.iclurc‘? much ns usual; and Bidlioona 
has, I knov, exported largely during the past 3'car. 

f) '‘Eonhcrc ha^c the ^^ca^cls suficred much, as thc.y 
ha^e largch enhanced the charge for their own labor. 
Thcyhaic less to do than formerly', but thc}’’ arc much 
better paid for vhat they do. Formerly, foi instance, 
tor a good thick ^joia dhotcc,’ they chaigcd a rupee, 
which was G annas for the cotton, and 10 annas for labor, 
and now for thin pooi cloth, that contains at most not 
above a rupee worth, and often not more than 14 annas 
worth of cotton, thej-^ charge Rs. 2-8, so that they now 
receive at least Rs. 1-8, and in some cases more foi 
the same labor which formerly only produced them 10 
annas 

6. ^'Ifo doubt a vciy large proportion of the cotton 
crop has been exported, but I am disposed to believe, that 
at least 10,000 maunds has been letained for home con- 
sumption. Spinning is the favorite occupation of the wo- 
men in many of our agricultural classes , be cotton dear or 
cheap, they will always keep as much as will employ 
them, and then have their own thread worked up under 
their own superintendence by the particular weaver they 
patronise. Besides the cotton retained for these purposes, 
we have still had (reduced though the number be) a good 
many looms at work during the year, and in one pergunnah 
especially, the weaver’s tiade appears to have flourished^ 
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and theJr prodnco to haye /onnd readj' aalo at the Doboj", 
Khyrabad, Mukhimpoor and other great fkini in the envi 
ron*, 

7 “ The poorer olagses, who are not thenmelFee onl 

tirators, hnt who follow other trades or labor (whether in 
the fields or in public works) for hire, hare suffered much 
&om the great rise in cotton, and mfth it in tvooOen goods 
Those poor people rarely got a new suit more than onoo 
in two years, and ciany, many of them are still wearing 
the rags they porchaaed four years ago This has been 
pamlhlly apparent, daring this late cold weather especi- 
ally The Zemindars and OaldratorB hare, as a rale, 
gained largely by the rise, and hare not generally, I should 
judge, diminished sensibly their consamptiom Very 
generally, these dress in cloth woren from home-spun 
thread , and this Utter, os above noticed, eontinaes to be 
produced, it seems to me pretty nearly, if not quite as 
plentifdlly as before. 

Jhansle Division, — The Commissioner lisjor B P Lloyd 
reports— 

2 “The only place in this Division where cloth is 
msnuUotared to any extent, is Mhow Baneepore in the 
Jhansie District, where formerly some 600 looms were at 
workln the preparation of ‘ Bkree cloth, which, when dyed, 
becomes the red fabric well known as 'Kharooa. Tbo 
number of looms, as well as the number of persons engaged 
in the dyeing trade, have decreased very considerably 
within the last two years, and the same may be said of 
the wearers of the city of Jhanslo (now in Scindlas 
dominions,) and other pUces of less noto During a recent 
tour in the Mhow pergunnah, the subject was frequently 
mentioned to me, 'and I was informed that many families 
of both classes had betaken themselves to cultivating and 
to Uboring on the roads, owing to the dearth and desri 
ness of the raw material required for their uiaal occa'* 
pailon 
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\f tlio (inic U !•> a f.irl tli.d tlie pjircs of 
r,nn:li‘'h raljiios InM* doubled, and lhat tbo^e of eouutiy 
rlnihv ln\e risen from "lO -^o 75 pei eent 
4. “Il)clic\c. llieiefurc, Jhnf flic dcerca'je in flic dc- 
rinud for ICnpli'^h cotton good*; is not caused bv any lu- 
crca‘;c in local manufaetuie'; Tlic cnbanccd puces have, 
doubtlc?*;. diminished the consumption, but something m 
due also to the country marhets ha\ing been, to some ex- 
tent, ovci stocked with i\fnnchcstei gnod>> befoic the gicat 
rise in the prices of cotton occimcd. 

5 “I have no information as to the amount of cotton 
consumed in local manufactures, hut pidgiug from the 
large quantity exported fiom the tiwus of ICooucli and 
Calpcc in .Taloun. and Koolpoliai in llumccrpnie, I appie- 
hend that the quantity letaincd js eouipaiatnely veiy 
Fmall ’ 

JrJoun — Captain T A Corbett writes — 

2. “The dealers in ^fanehcstei cloths, doubtless, do 
not find the Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency so 
profitable a market as they did bcfoie l;lic lesults of the 
American war were felt in this cnuntiy to their full inteu- 
sity. The price of law' cotton in this distiict is tliiee times 
the amount that it could have been obtained foi tliiee 
5 ears ago , whilst the cost of English cotton fabriOs has 
risen, I am told, in the same period cent, pei cent , therc- 
foie the icmailc by the Seeretary to the Chambei of Com- 
meice to the effect, that the manufactuied aiticle has not 
risen to a price pioportionatc to the cost of the law raate- 
iial, would appeal to be coriect 
3 “But it must be obseived, that though Manchester 
goods may not yet have leached the high figure which 
might have been anticipated from the cost of the law 
material, they have risen quite high enough to check the 
demand, and also the vanity that induced a veiy laig© 
piopoition of the lowei classes of Natives to pin chase 

and clothe themselves in biilliaut coloied chintzes. The 

31 
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higher and the ^cAlthlor classes of Natives still, I imagine, 
buy as much ifanchester cloth as they ever did , but the^ 
mass of the people, the people whoso incomes average' 
from Rs CO to 200 y>or flnjmm, cannot afford to bny 
English clotJiB at their present pnee, and have taken to 
economical habits 

4 **From fregnent personal enquiry in the villages of 
this district, I have amvod at the oonclosion, that the 
manufacture of common country cloth has very much 
diminished of late , the weavers still work at their looms^ 
when they have money to bny raw cotton, ora conabtu 
cncy that will supply them with it In part payment Jbr 
the cloth , hut their capital is small, and tholr eustomora 
amongst the rural population are poor, and will wear their 
present suits thread bare rather than pay a high price foe 
now apparel Thin cloths hove come much into fashion, 
they only contain two-thirda of the cotton that uscdjn 
days of plenty to be worked up into a durable but sob 
etandal olotb, but they suit the requirements of needy 
people at the presqut time 

6 “Though the weavers of tho Joloun diitnct are very 
short of work, few mstances are to ho found at present of 
Ihoir having entirely given up the trade , with horodlta^ 
instinct they prefer Itio any other, but whon they cannot 
procure cotton or customers, they work In the fields and 
on the roads, and appoar to be an indnstnous, laborious 
class, nnd well contented with their earnings " 

Jhansie — Tho looms hove fallen from 2,431 In 18G0, 
to 1,828 in 1803 This has mainly oocurred among tho 
weavers who worked on thoir own capital 

In reference to these figures, Major J Davidson writes — 
“It will ho seen that tho number of looms at work In 
18C3, was loss by one sixth than those m use in 1800, 
and oven these wore not, by any moans, In active 
operntion, os manufactures only on n very limited scale 
■were carried on, and the weavers for want of cmpIo^Tucul 
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wcic (Iliveii lo labor on the distiict roads autl other public 
TFoiks, while many emigrated to Gwalior, Malwa and else- 
wheie in quest of a living. 

3 “ The reason gencially assigifcd for the compaia- 

tively feeble demand foi Manchester goods, is the exceed- 
ingly high piices they have attained, and the consequent 
inability of the raajoiity of the people to purchase them. 

It would appear, howevci, that in this distiict there never 
has been any gieat demand foi English cotton gojds , 
foi the middling and pooiei classes prefci native-wove 
clothes, which although coarser, are chcapei and aie 
consideied to be more durable than Manchestei goods, and 
the upper classes supply their wants in the shape of 
.pugrees, dooputtas, &c., from Chundeyiee, where cloths 
of different kinds and of very excellent textuie aie exten- 
sively manufactured from English and Native-spun yam. 

It may too be assumed as veiy piobable, that Manchester 
goods, to some extent, have found then way from Bombay, 
as a leturn in some measiue foi the laige exploits of cotton 
during the last two years 

4. “ The high puce of cotton has doubtless affected the 
consumption of cloth foi weaiing and other purposes, which 
,has fallen off to half or nearly three-fouiths of what it was 
in previous yeais The people lestiict themselves to buy- 
ing as little as possible, and when compelled to do so, pni- 
chase the most inferioi and cheapest descriptions of cloth. 

5 “^Ou the whole, I have leason to believe that there 
, has not been any extension, but on the contraiy a diminu- 
tion ef local .manufactures and. with jcfeience to the 
, quantity of cotton consumed for local puiposes, it should ♦ 
be home in mind that a good deal of the raw matciial is 
absoibed as. padding foi ^vealmg appaiel, little oi no 
woollen stuffs being used by the people foi wmtei clothing.” 

Regal ding Mhow Rancepoie her says — 

'^In 1860 and 1861, cotton was imported fiom Oom- 
raotee into Mhow, and what was n,ot lequiied loi local use 
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uae sent on to Mlrmporo, bat in 18C2 and 1868, obeying 
the law of demand and sappl/, the prodneo of this and 
other pergnnnalis swelled by imports from Hnmeerpore^ 
Bndaon, Hatmss, Fhrmckabad and CTawnpore, found its 
way to Oomraotcc and Bombay, and tho flow still oon^ 
tinnos. 

“Orthe 2,600 maands prodnced in 1863, about one-third 
was consnmed in the pergnnnab and two-thirds exported 
to Bombay 

‘^Tha cotton thread used for wearing in Mhow and 
Eaneepore is obtained chiefly from Bhawalpore in the 
Etawah district, and is made into ' kharooa, and other 
coarse stnfli, whch are sent principally to Hatrass and 
Farmckabad, bat local mairafactiires, affected by the nsc 
in price, and exports to Bombay hare considerably decreas 
cd English thread Is neror used by the Mhow weavers. 

About 8,000 maiinda of cotton is prodaced hr this per 
gtmnab of which one third is taken op for local pnrposes, 
and two-thirds boaght op by Mabi^ons and sent to Koonoh 
in JaloQO, where It is mnnniactiired into 'kharooa and 
other coarse staffs Very little cloth is manafaotnred in 
tfaopei^nnab, and the wearers, who still ply thoir shnttlei, 
cam a very precarious breUhood; livmg from hand to 
month 

Mr Start, the Assistant Commissioner, also writes — 

^'1 have to state that on oonsalting the Sfahajans ami 
cloth mcrchanta of the station on the subject, it woul^ 
appear fh>m their statement that Manchester cotton goods 
ore very bttle in demand fn this part of tbo district , first, 
because of the people being generally poor, they canndt 
afford to pay the enhanced pnoos of such goods, Sceondir, 
owing to their being of a much loss durable nature cbm 
pared with American and other country stuffs ^ 

“Since the American war, the prioo of Native cotton 
goods has risen in raluo to about 75 per cent, and ^an 
Chester about 25 to 80 
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‘ Goiicj.ilh spc.i]ving,;illEuropcanclolli<>(cxcei)l ^^oollcn) 
me little iibCfl by N.uhc*^, and laltcily, since tlic pi ices 
)la^c been augnieulcd, tlicv Innc almost ceased buying; 
them Tlic‘'0 icniaiks, although the> refer principally 
to this district arc, I bclic\c, applicable to other districts, 
lienee It cannot be wondcicd at that the demand for 
Manchcstci cotton goods has fallen off of late in the 
country. 

'‘E^cr) Milage in this district has in it some families 
of \\ca'seri?, ^^ho earn their Inelihood piincipally by ciilti- 
^ating land, and carr}* on their trade as ^^eavcls, only 
sufficiently to supply their village community with cloths. 
In large ^illagcs, however, where this class is numerous, 
a larger siipidy of country' stuff is manufactured to supply 
the demand for dyeing purposes for the Factories at Jug- 
gumunporc, Sydiiugger, Kotra and Motcc Kutra, and Erich, 
&e., where 'kharooa’ and other colored cloths arc piepared 
from ' Alldyc.’ It is not to be supposed for a moment that 
villagers sell off the whole produce of cotton foi exporta- 
tion, the pickci*s and other laborers employed in cotton 
fields are paid in kind, and they find it much more profit- 
able to spin and tarn their eainings into cash by selling 
thread instead of law produce ” 

Lnllutpoic. — This district is very pool, and the demand 
for English cloth has always been very limitetl. Very 
little cotton is grown, and it is piocuicd with difficulty, 
consequently weaving has gieatly diminished. 

Major Tyler reports — 

6. “Fiom this gieat deaith of cotton and its enhanced 
price, the weavers have been unable to find occupation for 
their looms , they have been unable to get advances frorp 
their shroffs to enable them to seek foi cotton foi purchase, 
and so many looms have been sold almost for firewood to 
meet the exoibitant demands of the shioffs These families 
have given up then formci calling ^aud taken to coolie 
labor. In this manner, I am given to understand thiee- 
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fourths of tho looms that naed formerly to be worked hare 
•dlgappeared. 

7 **Danng the hme that cotton woe even somewhat 
plenfafal, and had not nsen to its present price, I find that 
the weaver never expected to earn or demanded more 
than 6 annas for labor on a ' thdn of ‘ dhotee cloth, which 
rtook them and their families on an average' from 4 to 6- 
days to tnm out The price of a dhotee used to average- 
d'rom Ee 1 toEs, 1-8 of a good strongand thickly woven cloth, 
now at prices ruling from Es B to Bs- 3-8, only a most 
inferior description of dhotee can be purchased, I ought 
rather to state can be sold and not purchased, for, thora 
are still seUers, but no purohasors, or comparatively only 
a very small ntimher The weavers though battling the 
beat they could to gain a bT^llhood at their trades have 
broken down The anticipation now prevalent amongst 
this olass IS that even tho few looms now at work must 
also be given up m a short time 

8 “Previous to these hard times, it was a source of 
great difficulty to got laborers for works of any description, 
but since the lost eight months or so, this class (whole 
families) flock to get work, and In many instances, I am 
afraid, that many have left the district But of a popalo- 
tion of coolies, numbering about 150 to 200 on tho Dood 
hale Bund in the Balabehut Jongloa, more than two thirds 
are of the weaver class, who have bad to give np their 
looms and take to the pick axe and shovel 

9 “Proviooa to conoluding, I-mnst obaorvo that in the 
■manufacture of Native clothes, nothing but country madff 
thread is ever used, English cotton thread not having as 
yet reached this inland distriot 

Allahasad Division 

C<vt'iq)ore — Tho Statement submitted bv tho Oollcotor 
■shows a diminution since 1800 of from 9,700 looms to 8,850 
Bat tho dctulls vary greatly Jn Gawnporo Itself thc^ ha^e 
fallen from 1,110 to 010, and so in other considorahlo 
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lo'wiip, \^^ 1 C 1 C fhe wcaA’Cis used (o ^^olk upon flicii oayh, 
capital In tlic Blioguccpoic pcigunnali, on the contiaiy, 
the looms aic said to Lave incicascd fiom 2,880 in 18G2, to 
3,990 in 1863 These numbers are jirobably exaggeiated; 
bnt in so far as Mr. Muii could learn by local enquiry on 
liis late tour, tlic weavers belonging to the agricultural 
.population in this pergunuab, are kept well supplied by 
tbe job-work they icceivc from the Cultivators and Zennn-, 
dars, who employ them to make up their own home-spun 
cotton. 

Mr H. Monckton estimates that about thiee-fouiths of 
the cotton crop has been delivered foi exportation. He 
further writes • — 

“The regular weaveis or Jolahas have, generally, meret 
ly diminished the amount of worlc, but kept up their loomsi 
Those of the Kolco caste have taken to other occupations, 
such as field and othci out-door labor 

2. “ The price of manufactuiod goods of the coarser 
kind has about doubled, and the consumption has fallen 
off to one-half. Cloth of the finei qualities used to be 
made from English manufactuied thread, at piescnt this 
manufactuic has nearly ceased.” 

ffumeeipoie — The number of looms has fallen from 
4,527 to 3,448, and even these aie said to be short of woik. 
ThC' decrease is principally in the town of Kaat and else^- 
where. The looms in the outlying villages have been 
little affected , they having - been kept employed by the 
cotton grown in the district 

Many of the lower classes are said to have taken to 
the use of “coarse blankets, and similar articles” of 
woollen stuff 

Futtehpore — The looms have decreased from 2,768 in 
1860, to 2,166 in 1863. Similar remarks apply here as in 
Humceipore. The looms in the outlying villages are piobably 
kept, fairly supplied from the neighbouring cotton fields. 
Ml. Powei says At present the weaving class, especially 
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old womcu and widows, who spin the twist are the onljsaf 
ferers The Board presamo that this refers to the larger 
towns where the trade has suffered most thus in Futteh 
pore itself the looms have fallen from 190 to 00 

Banda — The etatistlca are confined to four chief cities, 
iu which the decrease of looms has been from 191 to 173, 
But coDsIdorable distress is alleged to have affboted the 
class throughout the dtsiriot, and many have taken seryice 
M labourers in the Railway works 

AllaJtabad — Going eastward, we first begin to find in 
this district the full effect of the dearth of cotton upon the 
weaving population The decrease In the looms since 
1800, Is estimated at above 0,000 In that year they were 
10,000 , in 1803, 4,000 In a few of the pergnnnahs, where 
cotton Is grown, the diminution is comparatively small 
In Allahabad the looms at work have from 807 dwindled 
down to 191 In the trading pergunnah of Soeundro 
they are reduced to 281 from 2^548 The unemployed 
operatives may be seen seeking for sorrieo as bheetlie* 
or coolies In the outlying villages they have taken to 
agricultural labor 

On the diminished use of European fabnes, ifr G n 
M Ricketts, o writes os follows 

4 “It is certain that the actual number of persons 
now using cloth of country manaCicturo, U far laiger than 
formerly They are driven to do so by the high price of 
imported goods. Formerly Imported cloth was worn by 
many — even of the actual laboring classes Now shop- 
keepers even are clothed in stuff manufactured In their 
■own neighbourhood 

{j “I htvo hero stated that suffleient raw cotton is 
retained to clothe the greater portion of the community , 
that the number of those weaving country stuff la increas 
ing, and still in my accompanying Statement, I show 
how great has been the falling off in the weaving trade, 
and how great the dcslltation of the wcavon There la 
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only one way to reconcile tlicsc apparcutl}'- conflicting 
statements. It is evident tlicn that the whole population 
must he far neaicr a state of piistmc nudity than befoie 
even. This is actually the case. Eveiy poor person 
stints himself to an inconceivable degree in his clothing, 
and every purjiose to which cotton is applied ; he weais 
his puggree and breech cloth to lags ; dispenses with his 
body clothing, and denies himself his annual lenewal of 
his scanty suit.” 

Benabes Division. 

GorucJcporc . — The number of iveavers is given as 3,824 
in 1860 5 and 2,920 in 1863. But of those latter “ a large 
number have taken to agiicultuie, although living in 
their villages the balance oi nearly a thousand persons 
have emigrated in search of employment. As no cotton 
is produced in this district, the extreme depression of the 
weaver class may easily be understood. 

The Collector, lilr. Goie Ousely, adds, — 

“ During my tour in the south-eastern part of this dis- 
trict, I have seen several weavers working in the fields ; 
they told me that they had discontinued working at their 
looms for the last two years ; they appear to be wietched- 
ly clad, and one man, a weaver, left his plough and lau 
across the fields to beg alms from me. 

found in several places that the price of cloth 
(Native) had increased three-fold. Many people told me 
that they were obliged to keep on weaiing their old 
patched clothes, and that they burnt more wood at night 
than foimerly to keep themselves warm. 

“Whilst on the subject of what the poor and ignorant 
say, I may add, that on one occasion I heaid a leport 
that the English Government had pievented the Sale of 
cotton, as they wished to make the people take to wear- 
ing leather garments m older to deprive them of their 
castei 


32 
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In conolnsion, I beg to add, that this district prodaees 
rery little cottoru What cotton is manufactnrod into 
cloth is imported into the district from Aximgnrh and 
Gh&zeepore. Some of the cotton, so brought, used to find 
its way up to Nepanl, bat dnnng the last two years the 
quantity of cotton brought into the dlstnot has consider 
ably decreased ” 

The Ofl^oiating Commisslonor of Gomokpore writes — 

There is no doubt that a number of cloth weavers 
have been thrown out of work, and have snflered consi 
derably by the scarcity and high price of cotton thread 
Those men, I am told, have taken to agnenitnre and 
general work os day laborers 

2 '^The demand for cotton ololhs has diminished, 
owing to the high prices, considerably The coarse 
cloth called ^gotzee or ‘garah formerly sold at Rs 1-4 
the piece of 16 English yards, it now sells for Es. 2 8. 
Cotton now sells at Be. 1 the seer of Sits. English , it was 
formerly sold at 2} seers, equal to 51bg. English, the 
rupee. 

8 The import of cotton has much diminished. If 
used to be imported in large quantities from Banda. The 
in^rt of En gilfth piece-goods has much decreased- The 
prices are much higher, particularly long cloth, which 
used to sell at Bs 7 the piece of 40 yards English , and 
now sells for Bs 12 The pnoe of cotton goods has 
increased, hnt not In the same ratio Generally they soil 
for half as mnoh again as they formerly sold for 

4. ‘‘Woollen goods, whether of foreign or Native mano 
freture, sell at the same price as formerly, and the import 
is much about the same.” 

Mr Shakespear, Oommisaioner of the Bonarcs Dlrision, 
reports as follows — 

2 “ Cotton is only produced in the Benares Division 

for local consumption, and the enhanced price of tho aril 
do has of course aflfected oil classes, espedflUy the poorer, 
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vrilo Imre, ns n rule, .'ibniuloiicd llio use of cotton-wadded 
clothing, employing ^^oollcn ai tides instead 

o. During iny present tour, I have made enquiries on 
the ‘nihjcct, and in one particular locality, Mhow, in the 
Azinignrh district, woll-known for the c\ccllencc of its 
cotton manufacture, I found that many of the ^Jolahas’ 
had left the place, report said for the Bombay Presidency 
and for Mecca. 

4. “ On a‘?king foi the finest cloth they could turn out, 

I was (old that the manufacture of it had fallen oft’ \ciy 
miieli, but that they would make the finest quality cheaper 
than the coarser, as the latter required more cotton tin cad 
This indicates great depression, the falling oft' in customers 
resulting of course from the high price of cotton, and 
bringing the workmen to such stiaits that their labor was 
a secondary consideration as compared with the cost of 
the cotton thread,” 

Jouuporc . — ^Thc looms have diminished from 3,012 to 
1,98G The Collector states that the deal ness of cotton 
(of which little is here produced) has diverted labor from 
Weaving, the operatives having betaken themselves to the 
woik of coolies, or servants, or to begging. The enhanced 
prices have afTected first the Native, and then the Euro- 
pean fabrics. The European manufacture is always pre- 
fericd to the Native, but enhanced price has caused a 
more economical consumption.” 

' Azimgurh , — There has been a falling off of nearly 4,000 
looms , 12,500 are stated to have been at work in 1860, 
now only 8,680. The falling off in work has no doubi; 
been in a still larger ratio, but the Collector has not sub- 
mitted any observations on the subject. 

Blirzapoic — Mr. McChlery, the Collector, wiites — 

2 It is well known that the higher classes of Natives, 
both Hindoo and Mussulmans m these Provinces, look 
down upon the profession of a weaver of cloth as a low 
and degrading one, thcicfoic, as a trade, it is confined to 
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two cofltCB of people, only known as the *Jolaha^ and 
‘Koree , the former an inferior claea of Mohomedan, 
among whom the largert number of cloth wearers is to be 
found, and generally the manufaoturors of the superior 
description of cotton stufEs used for Kadre dress , and the 
latter a low caste Hindoo, ranklDg with Ohumars, who 
confine themselres to wearing the coarser kinds of oloth, 
Euoh as dhotees, So long as these people possess snffi* 
olent capital to carry on their trade, they generally make it 
their chief occupation and means of support , otherwise, 
when compelled by necessity to resort to other means, 
their caste and position do not prerent their taking to 
ngricnlture, or semng as ploughmen, chowkeedars, grooms, 
or in any other menial oapaolty 

Mhow and Moobamkpore, in the Aiimgnrh District, are 
the largest manufacturing towns known to me in these 
Frorlnoes, and the population consist almost entirely of 
(Jolahas) wearers. These towns, prerious to the late 
rise in cotton, were m a state of decay, unable to compote 
with the home manufaotares , and 1 imagine, the popula 
tioD must bare now taken to agrioultuial pursnlts, or 
emigrated in large numbers, as they did in former years 
to the Mauritias and the West Indies 

That many bare emigrated to distant parts in search 
of employment, and that generally speakuig, the scarolty 
of cotton, oonsoqnent on the unusually large exportations 
to England, &C., from this country, Is a domestic pressure 
upon the ordinary Glasses of the entire population, is quite 
ohrious. 

4 The Tabular Statement roprosenta the statistics of 
the wearing populotion for tho last four years, from 1860 
to 1868 inclaslro. How far it can be relied on I am not 
prepared to say, hut at all events, it will be seen, there 
has been a gradual diminution in tho number of looms In 
use yearly since 1800 until in 1863, tho number compared 
with 1800 has been reduced by 26 per cent 
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5. “ Tins is not a cotlon-groANing district, l)iit fioin its 
c\lcnsi\c trnfllc in tlinl commodity with the cotton umnu- 
fnctniing districts in the Central ProMnccs, it has hccomc 
one of the largest inai ts in Upper India ; and though I 
have not been able to ascertain the quantity annually 
received into the town, the amount ictaincd for local cou- 
eumption is insignificant, and the bulk is consigned to 
Calcutta for foreign exportation. Cotton, winch, previous 
to the American vvar, could have been bought at the 
very highest market rate, at from I?s. 16 to 20 per 
maund of 40 seers, is now selling at from Its. 40 to 45 per 
niaund. 

6. “ It is therefore natural to suppose that this price 
is far beyond the capacity of people, such as I hav'C 
desenbed in ni}* 2nd paragraph, to obtain for the pur- 
pose of following their occupation as weavers and the 
consequences arc the decrease in manufacture of coun- 
try piece-goods, and enhancement in its v’^alue in many 
articles of Native clothing to double the price for 
which it could be got before the rise in the piice of 
cotton. 

7. The Statement No. 2 accompanying this report 
will show the comparative prices of each article of cloth- 
ing used in a native family of ordinary class, by which it 
will be seen that the cost of one suit of clothing foi a 
family in ordinary circumstances, at the present enhanced 
prices of cloth, would, in better times, have supplied them 
with two; and the probability IS they aie now obliged to 
content themselves with half the complement they foi- 
merly possessed, hence the decrease in the demand for 
country-woven cloth. 

8. “ Below are notes, as obtained from some of the 
leading cloth merchants in the town, of the past and pre- 
sent prices of European manufactuicd cotton fabrics, 
generally used foi purposes of dicss by the Native popu- 
lation . — 
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Price 1\ 
yeoTt ago 

PresenJ price* 

Long cloth per piece of 40 

Rt At 

P 

Rt 

Ai 

p 

yards, 

Nainsookh (coarse Jaqnenet) 

8 0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

per piece, 

Printed mufllin gown dress 

a a 

0 

6 

0 

0 

pieces, 

6 8 

0 

7 

8 

0 


“ To tliia enhancement on the price of European manu 
factored cotton gooda, placing it beyond the means of the 
majority of the Native population to nse> may be attribut- 
ed the diminished demand for it, and a consequent de 
crease in the importation of iilftnoheeter cotton goods. 
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Tho Board remark that this Statement possesses a special 
interest as showing that, notwithstanding the oompara 
tively greater ratio of increase in the pnee of the Natiro 
article, a parohoHer can still olotbo himself in every art! 
cle (excepting perhaps the JffouncTta) more cheaply of Na 
tivo than of Enropean stnlT For example, a suit of male 
attire has doubled in price from Bs 2-4-0 to Es, 4-8-0, or 
cent per cent The English artiole has increased by only 
26 per cent, hut still It costs Ea 6, or more than the NatiTe 
suit Similarly a female snit of Native stuff can he p^^ 
chased for Es 2, while of European stuff it would cost 
Es. 3-9-0 

Benares — Looms In 1860, 2,268, in 1868, 1,649 

Mr J H Bax, 0 b., reports — 

2 " The number of looms at work In the different 
towns during the past and previous years has been oare- 
fhlly ascertained by local enquiry, and where possible, by 
a reference to the lists prepared for carrying out th% 
License Tax Act 

3 “ The Board, however, are already aware that very 
little cotton is grown in the Benares dlstnot, and conse- 
quently much of what is required for local consumption is 
procured from elsewhere, 

4, As far as I can learn, tho effect of tho high price 
of cotton and cotton articles has been to induce people to 
observe greater economy with regard to clothing, tho poor 
or classes have rocourso os far as possible to cheaper and 
more durable stufb, snob as blankets, dbo., and tho middle 
class, it IS said, try to manage with their old clothes , buy 
ing new ones only when actually necessary 

6 “It will bo observed from the Statement, that in 
some locahties there is no actual deoroaso in tho number 
of looms at work in tho lost 4 or 6 years. With regard 
to these, I beg, however, to remark, that though tho ntun 
bor bo the same, yot it has been aseertained that the 
amount of work tamed out has greatly diminished." 
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Ghazcepo)c. — Mr M. Brodhurst writes — 

2. “ The result of cnquiiics I have made from the seve- 
ral Tehsccldars of this District, as also poisoually fiom 
the chief cloth merchants, cotton brokeis and weavers of 
Ghazeepore, in no wise supports the impression of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, viz., ‘ the local manufac- 
tures on an extended scale Avould go fai to account for the 
very feeble demand for Manchester goods that comes from 
the Upper and North Western Provinces,' and for reasons 
which ^Yill subsequently bo given, it is I think clcai , that 
so far as this District is concerned, ‘ the remarkable ab- 
sence of the usual demand for Manchcstoi cotton goods’ 
is owing not to an increase in the sale of country cotton 
manufactures, but to the inability of the people generally, 
consequent on the great rise in puce, to pui chase cotton 
fabrics, whether imported or of Native manufacture, and 
further, that not only has Native weaving not increased 
within the last few years, but that it has on the contrary 
very greatly decreased. 

The number of looms originally, about 7,000, is esti- 
mated to have been reduced to half that number.” 

Bfr. Brodhurst proceeds ; — 

4. “ Many of the Jolahas of this District have of late 
emigrated to the Mauritius and elsewheie, and many others 
having abandoned their original occupation, have become 
bhistees, laborers, hawkers of cloth, and bcggais. 

5. “Asia well known, this is not a cotton-gi owing 
district ; the crop is not sown separately, but with others, 
such as Urhur, Kodo, &c. It is calculated that the out- 
turn of the district is about 1,600 maunds, and this is not 
sold, but used by the cultivators as padding for their 
luzais, or in making up their woman’s clothes , they 
themselves buying finer cloth for their personal require- 
ments. 

6. ‘‘ Of the large amount of cotton imported into Gha- 
zeepore, the brokers state their belief, that in ordinary 

33 
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timea about 10,000 maunds per annum arc detained for 
the UBO of tho difltnot, and that at present about 6,000 or 
0,000 mauadj arc thua applied^ 

7 Tho Notivea of this distriot generally wear cloth 
of EtiropeaCn manufacture, finding it more durable, plea 
Banter to wear, and in the end cheaper than cloth woven 
in thiB country , whether with imported or Kative cotton- 

8 ** The Ghoreepore Jolabaa do not apparently mix 
anything with the cotton , they state their occupation has 
of late fallen off to a most alarming extent , that not one- 
half of the usual number of looms is at work, and that 
oven of the reduced number many are kept up merely in 
order that the children may not forget how to weave. 

0 “ For pugrees, cloth woven at or near Eooghly, as 

also at other places in Bengal, appears to be most appro 
oiated, and for other articles of dress imported fabnes are 
most in demand, and are worn even by Chumars and 
Others of equally low caste. 

10 “ Within the last three years, cotton goods, whe- 

ther imported or Kative, have about doubled in price 
The poor are said scarcely to possess one-fourth of the 
cotton clothing they used to own, persons in better cir 
oumstanoes are reported to manage as best they can with 
tho clothes bought in more prosperous times, trusting that 
tho price of cotton and conacMinently of uotton goods, will 
soon fall The demand for Dhooea, or coarse country 
flannel and blankets, h** been nnnsually great during tho 
present cold season, owing to their prices being very far 
below that paid for ordinary wadded quilts or ruiais. 
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jVo/es regarding ilic amount of Cotton 1) ansmit ted (o Bomhayf 

and cost of Carnage 

Eat trass. — J. H. Piinsep, tlie Collector, lepoits: 
About 5,700 maimds of cotton were purchased by Bombay 
brokeis at about 30 Rs. a maund for sale at Bombay. 
It was sent from Hattrass via Indore , on carts, as far 
as Julgaon, and thence by Railway to Bombay, at an 
aggregate cost of 8 Rs. per maund for carnage, and 
about 2 Rs. per maund as “ road expenses and food of 
those in charge,” &c. The period occupied in the journey 
is leckoned at three months.. 

The distance to Calcutta and Bombay is estimated 
to be almost the same (408 coss the foimer, 405 the 
latter.) but the cost of tiansmissionto Calcutta, including all 
expenses is only 5 Rs. a maund. The highei prices 
offered at Bombay are, however, expected to more than 
repay the difference. The rates in Bombay were said 
by the merchants to be 10 Rs. higher than at Calcutta. 
A good deal of the cotton above-mentioned had not been 
disposed of at Bombay, possiltly in consequence of the 
fall of price. / 

Mut/u a.— The following information is given by Mr. 

Henderson, the Collector — 

“During the year 1863, /cotton has been sent to Bom- 
bay from two Muudees in this District, Kosee and 
Muttra. From Kosee 3,000 maunds on native caits, and 
camels, at carriage rate/ of 7 Rs. and Rs. 6-8-0 per 
maund. From Muttra 4jf550 maunds on caits only, at 
7 Rs. per maund. At /ndore the cotton is transferred 
from the large garries ^hnt from here to the small Grooj'- 
ratee carts. From hef^ to Indore the cairiage is 3 Rs. 
per maund, thence to ^undyar 1-10-0, thence to Rail 12 
coss from Bombay, 2 Rs., and by Rail 4 annas total 
6-14-0, say 7 Rs. To this the merchants add following 
expenses ; / 
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Tnt, 8CK)tlcM), filling bag, Bowing, 
Hoonfia for wntcb and ward on road, 
Infioranoe, 

Sorrants, 


1 Re, per mannd, 
8 annaa 
6 annas. 

8 annas. 

Rb As. P 
18 0 
0 8 0 


HoondottTfnn, disconnt on Hoondoes^ ISO 

Amth, 0 8 0 

Interest calonlntcd on cost price between 
date of pnrohnse and dato of Bale 
at Bombay, „ 1 0 0 

Making the total erponse, IS 6 0 

per matind, and th.o 'time said to be oconpledin transit 
If between S and^l months 

“ 26,000 maands ifl stated to be the qnantity of cotton 
which came into the Mnttra Mnndee from the vfllage* 
of the district in 1868 

« The despatch t<x Bombay last year oppears to have 
been a speoalation At Bombay the pnoo of cotton Is 
quoted at 46 Be mannd— at Oalontta 88 Ba. 

Even to Ooloutta the ^ morchants prefer to send their 
cotton on carts rather by Bail They n^ In the 
first place, that the Bamway Company oonrey only a 
limited qnantity , 2ndly, thie rail at present only goes to 
Allahabad, whore it is dWcalt to procure carts to take 
the cotton to the neit railway Station. Srdly, that 
the Company place no g^ard oTer the cotton The 
cost of Bending to Calcatta lis stated as follows — 

\ Eb.Ab,P 

Carriage, “ I ' 8 0 0 per mannd. 

Insurance, ) 0 8 0 „ 

Discount on Hoondoes, 10 0 » 

Serrants, « ' 0 8 0 h 

Tat, sewing, &c^ \. 1 0 0 hj 

Amth, \ 0 8 0 If 

Iloondce, \ 0 4 0 n 


Total, 
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Agra — Mr. Pollock lepoits as follows* — 

“ There are three stages between Agia and Bombay, 
VIZ , from Agra to Indore, to the nearest point of Eailway, 
and to the capital itself. 

The first portion of the journey is peifoimed by carts 
and camels, the former aie preferred, because the loads 
in them aie never shifted till the end of the tup, whereas 
camels are delivered of their loads at the end of every 
march, and this loading and unloading is supposed to 
damage the cotton. 

The second trip, 80 coss, is performed on camels 
only, the load is too heavy for wheeled carriage*, the 
third by Eailway. 

The rates to Indore alone I have been able to ascer- 
tain. The merchants here do not consign their cotton 
to houses in Indore or Bombay. The Bombay merchants 
send up their own Agents, who purchase and despatch 
the cotton on Agra camels and carts as far as Indore, 
and there the carnage is changed , so there is no one inAgia 
who can give information regarding the rates of carnage 
from Indore to Bombay. 

“ The rates for both camels and caits fron Agra to 
Indore are the same, viz , from 3 Es to 3^ Es. per maund. 

“ The journey is perfoimed by carts in 30, and by 
camels m 24 days to Indore. 

“ The second trip (80 coss) I suppose they do in 10 
days, and if they get carnage, the Eailway should take 
their freight in one day. 

“ The greater portion of the cotton transmitted from 
these parts to Calcutta is carried in boats, and the journey 
occupies from 30 to 40 days. This mode of carriage 
is preferred to the road for two reasons. In the first 
place it IS quicker ; and secondly the moisture of the 
atmosphere on the water increases the weight of the 
cotton and brings in a large return to the merchant. 
So although the rate per maund which he pays for river 
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carriage la (1 Ro 8 annas for boat hire and 2 Rs 12 
annas msnranoe) 4 Ra. 4 annas against (2 R& 8 annas 
for carriage and 10 annas insamnco.) Rs, 8-2 annM for 
cart bire, yet the increased profit for the extra weight 
of the article amply covers the loss on the oast of 
caniage" / 

(kdpee — Fotir hundred gaddas^ oontalmig oaah 2J 
local maunds, { e., 1,000 local weight, (or’^bont U,200 
mnundfl English weight,) were despatched on a^ccount 
of a Minapore firm from Oalpce, on above 300f camels 
belonging to a Oabool merchant, vld Jhansie ) Singor, 
Bhopal and Indore for Bombay The rate! fixed is 
8 Rs, the local mannd to Indore, which was to bi reached 
in a month and 7 days The rates beyond art niot known 
The despatch was intended to meet ongag/ements at 
Bombay contracted by the Mlrxaporo firm- same 

hrm bought 1,600 gaddat, or 4,800 Government \mannds, 
bat despatched the rest vlA IBraapore- 
Last year aboat 80,000 local maonds were e:^ 
from Oalpee, os against 44,000, (62,800 Govei^ 
maunds) this year '"The greater part is sent by 
‘ Mlrrapore, and for the trip costs per maond — 



Es 

As 

P. 

Freight, “ ~ ~ 

0 

0 

6 

Insuranco, 

0 

6 

G 

Hisoellanoons expenses, 

0 

1 

0 


0 

14 

0 



to which must be added the heavy premium in the remit 
tanoe of money from Mlixapore 
Itlrxaport , — ^Afl stated in the body of the Board s report, 
only about 1,300 maunds wore sent from this mort to 
Bombay, partly by camels to Indore, partly tld Oomra 
wuttoo,. The period and rates arc as follows — 
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Rate per maund. Reuod. 

To Nagpore, By Cart, .. 5 Ks. 40 days. 

„ Camel, . 6 „ 30 „ 

To Oomrawuttee, By Cart, .. 6 „ 50 „ 

„ Camel, . 7 „ 40 „ 

TIio earts take about 8 maunds for each paii of bullocks, 
and are drawn by from two to five pans. 

General remai ks . — As wo proceed from the Jumna inland 
to tbe parts of Bundelkbund farther west and south, the 
attraction of the Bombay maiket becomes stronger, and 
large quantities of cotton are said to be exported both by 
Indore and Oomrawuttee m that diiection. The Oomra- 
wuttee route is preferred, as it lies entirely thiough Bntish 
territory, and the exactions of the Gwalior people .aie 
avoided. The grand line from Calpee and Jhansie vid 
Lullutpore and the Malthone Pass possesses great advan- 
tages in this respect ; and it is not understood why .it has 
been set aside for the route from Jhansie vid Nowgong, 
which passes through Independent States. 

The wholesale rates for cotton at the close of Feb ruary, 
at the chief marts in these Provinces, were as follows. — 


^Meerut, 

Rs. As 
26 10 

P. 

8 per maund. 

AUygurh, 

o 

CO 

0 

0 

;; 

Bareilly, 

26 

6 

6 

>; 

A.gra, ... 

.. . 28 

0 

0 

}) 

Cawnpore, .. 

37 

0 

0 

7> 

Mirzapore, 

.. 40 

0 

0 

;; 

- Ghazcepore,"... 

.. 42 

10 

6 

>? 
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is (1 Be 8 annaB for boat hire an<l 2 Bs. 15 
isuianoe) 4 Bfl. 4 annaa against (2 Es 8 annas 
lage and 10 annas insnranco.) Rs. 8 2 annM for 
0 , yet the increased profit for the extra weight 
article amply covers the loss on the ccjat of 

f — Four hundred gaddaSf containing each 2^ 
aunds, i 1,000 looal weight, (or’jibout 1,200 
English weight,) were despatched on account 
napore firm from Oalpeo, on above 800 camels 
g to a Oabool merchant, vld Jhansie, Saugor, 
and Indore for Bombay The rate fixed Is 
a local maund to Indore, which was to bo reached 
ith and 7 days. The rates beyond arc not known 
(patch was intended to meet engagements at 
contracted by the Ulnapore firm. The same 
ght 1,600 gaddas, or 4,800 Government maunds, 
)atohed the rest vld Mlnapore. 
year about 80,000 local maun^ wer^" "exported 
alpee, as against 44,t)00, (62,800 Government 
) this year The greater part is sent by boat to 
re, and for the trip costs per maund — 

Bs As P 

Freight, ~ ~ 0 0 0 

Insurance, 0 0 0 

Misccllaneoufl expenses, 0 10 

0 14 0 

b must ho added the heavy premium in the remit 
r money from Mirxapore 

ipore — As stated in the body of the Board s report, 
K)at 1,800 nmunds wore sent from this mart to 
partly by camels to Indore, partly v/d Oomra 
The period and rates are as follows — 
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Rate per maand. Po lod. 

To Nagporc, ... By Cait, .. 5 Es. 40 days. 

„ Camel, .. 6 „ SO „ 

To Oomrawiiltcc, By Cart, .. 6 „ 50 „ 

„ Camel, . 7 „ 40 „ 

The carts take about 8 mauuds for each pair of bullocks, 
aud are drawn by from two to live pairs. 

General icmai1(s. — As we pioceed from the Jumna inland 
to the parts of Bundelkhund faither west and south, the 
attraction of the Bombay market becomes stronger, and 
large quantities of cotton aie said to be exported both by 
Indoie and Oomrawiittee in that direction. The Oomra- 
wuttee route is preferied, as it lies entirely through British 
territory, and the exactions of the Gwalior people. aie 
avoided. The grand line from Calpee and Jhansie vid 
Lullutpore and the Malthoue Pass possesses great advan- 
tages in this respect , and it is not understood why it has 
been set aside for the route from Jhansie vid Nowgong, 
which passes thiough Independent States. 

The wholesale rates for cotton at the close, of February, 
at the chief marts in these Provinces, were as follows. — 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 


Meerut, ..: 

26 

10 

8 per maund. 

Allygurh, ... 

.. 30 

0 

0 

j; 

Bareilly, 

.. 26 

6 

6 

}> 

Agra, ... 

28 

0 

0 

» 

Cawnpoie, .. 

.. .. 37 

0 

0 

' 7? 

Mirzapore, 

' 40 

0 

0 

)) 

Ghazeepore, .. 

.. .. 42 

10 

6 

}> 
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CRlfiUNAI. STATISTICS, 
no 1 

NOTES ON TRIAL BY JOEY 

Bt Hmekt Lotamtiurj 

1 Fourteen years haye elapsed since Eognlation VI 
of 1882 was promulgated — a period sufSolently extended 
to giye that enaotment a fair triaL 

2 It wafl declared at the time (Secretary to Goyem 
ment, Judicial Department, to Beglster Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut, 16th Ootoher ^882) to be an experimental mea 
eure, and the hope was expressed, that '' by means of It 
information might be ellolted to enable the Goyemment to 
judge of the praotioabllity and expediency of introducing, 
throughout the oountry, an efficient system of trial by jury ” 

8 The Goyemment cannot haye lost sight of this very 
important eubjeot, and they are doubtless m possession 
of fhU informatioa , neyerthelees, the experience of twenty 
years, a sincere interest in the welfare of the natiye com- 
munity, and the desire to be in some degree instrumental in 
conferring upon them the blessings of our noble institution, 
haye encouraged me to record the following obseryationa 
on the expediency and practicability of extending and 
Improylng the proyisions of Eegulation VI of 1832, and 
of filing the mode of procedure under that law 

4 The Idea of settling any dispnted point by the 
“ yordiot” or declared opinion of their “ equals’ or breth 
ron, has oyer been familiar to the natlres of India. The 
popularity and oxtendye use of the puuchayet in past 
times are points upon “which no two opinions are now hold. 

PniJ men pnrmesshnr” was a proyorb before the kings 
of Dehli granted to Englishmen the Dewanoo of BengaL 
It ii so still, and, if we were to carry oni; onqnirias no 
further than into the priyato history of onr domestic 
attendants, wo shonld learn with surprise how constantly 
and how seriously thoir persons and property ore oUbotcd 
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by llic decision of pun(*ha,>cfs «ind we niiglil conclude from 
their silent acquiostcncc, that tlic picseucc of the deity is 
Bill! acknon Icdp:cd 

5. Ko Oflicoi of Government can have failed to observe 
how fieqncntlv the name of “punchayct” occius in alL 
,iudicial proceeding*^. Tlic party, whose interest it is to 
quote the decision of the arbilratois, may not be able to 
jirovc it bO circunistantiatl}' as might be rcquiicd to render 
it CMdcncc in a court of justice, but the instances iii 
whichlhcv aic alluded to in the pleadings aic iimumci- 
ablC; and laiclv arc they so alluded to without having had 
existence. 

6 . Still more ficqucut have been the opportunities of 
obsen iiig tlic cxteiibivc use of piincbaycts, possessed by 
the late .Settlement Ofliccis Fiom my own cxpeiicncc I 
can safely say that, except in the uncultivated paits of the 
coiintiy, I scaiccly evci investigated any purely village 
questions wliich had not at sometime oi otliei been 
hi ought before a punchajet The heads of villages and 
of larger divisions have not now tlie local influence winch 
they exercised under the native Govcinment, and to this 
may, in some measuic, be attiibutcd the disobedience of 
the losing party to the decision of the aibitiators of the 
present day.' Section 3, Regulation VI of 1813, than which 
no law has been enacted more consonant with the habits, 
or more suitable to the chaiactci, of the people, was well 
calculated to remedy this evil, though its piovisious have 
become of less moment since the completion of the settle- 
ments. 

7 Yet the weight which attaches to the decisions of 
punchajmts, not only amongst themselves, but even when 
brought bcfoic our Civil and Ciimiual Courts, is as gicat 
as if they had emanated fiom any legulaily constituted 
tribunal Indeed, 1 question whethci any Judge would 
inlcifcie with the finding of a punchayet upon a maltci of 

J'ac/'f (which is point now) if he wcic satisficed that the 

3d 
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membeni, having been appointed with the cons/ 

parties; had hold sittings and come to a doteiJ^ 

I win boro raontion very shortly only two lostancesfwKfbu— \ 
have particnlarly struck mo, ono of which passed before 
mo oflSoiully i • ' 

8 Firsts Civil In the Saddor"Dewann> (Adawlnt of the 
Presidono}, the claim of a woman to property, which had 
devolved on her at the death q/* Iter paretUs, was dismissed 
becaose a panoha^et had before decided >tbat she had 
forfeited her claim by her profligate oondncL — ‘See Sdect 
Repori Sadder Dexanpy Adawlut, volime 2, page 257 i 
y Second, Crladnal A woman was imfoithfal to herhos-' 
band, a panchayot exoommniucated him, and ho, ini con 
Be<|aoDco of the exoommameatioD, not of the Inddelity, 
murdered his wife, and was sentenced to perpetual Impri 
sonmont This is not a happy instance of tbo valae of 
puDohayots, but at present onr concern is with their posvr 
The ponohayet, here alluded to, caused the death of the 
woman, and Indirectly saved the man from a capital 
sentence i 1 1 

lO I shall in another placo record tbo result of my per 
sonal oxpoTiencc as to the general fitness of tbo natives of 
the middle classes for the ofhee of juror, ondostoithe 
accuracy of their verdicts As members of a pnnohayot 
their competency has never been questioned amongst 
themselves, neither need wo trouble ourselves to doubt it , 
and in regard to aeouracy, bad thc^ been often wrong, 
the people would have ceased to recognise the divinity of 
thoir decisions i it i 

11 This uccuracy has, no doubt, boon obtained in a 
Very great degree by the operation of a prinoipio once 
admitted in English law, vL , that "pnvato knowledge of 
facts had os much nght to sway the Judgment of a Jury 
as the evidence dolirorod in coarL ,Tho native arbitra 
tors were generally persons taken from the neighbourhood 
(de end might ha^o brought in a verdict, whether 
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])roof wa'; produced by eiUier party ni not. Could we 
secure tbc BCi vices of such per.son.s on juries, wc should 
doubtless derive full advantage fiom then local informa- 
tion, except in particular cases, where their respect for 
caste or other prejudices might intcrfeie with the integiity 
of their judgment; but under the present system no persons 
would be available for juries except those who lesidcd 
near the Sudder Station, and these would not possess any 
of that “private knowledge of facts,” which I believe to 
have contributed largely to the charaetci of infallibility 
enjoyed by Indian puncha) cts. Nevertheless, there is much 
left of which wc ought to avail oiusclvcs, and wc may 
iclinquish, without regret, any benefit supposed to be deriv- 
able from piivately informed juries, when wc consider that 
reliance on them is exceedingly dangerous, and that the 
doctrine has long become obsolete in England 

12. Let it not be supposed from this that I reason under . 
thcinflucncc of any supposed analogy between England and 
India. There cannot be a principle less fitted to guide our 
judgment on the affairs of this country, but, if there be le- 
semblance in any two of their institutions, it is between the 
juries of England and the punchayet of India , a resem- 
blance which mil be much strongei, if, in making the 
comparison, we take the foimcr as they were in the days 
of the Plantagcncts Both mil then pai take of the chai ac- 
tor of compurgators, and I desiie to interfere no moie with 
"the pure native punchayet than is necessary to deprive it 
of this character The natives, who find the facts, should 
be neither compurgators, members of a punchayet, nor 
assessors, but essentially jurymen 

13. The differ eucG between a jury who possess a pii- 
vate knowledge of facts, and a jury who form their opinion 
upon the evidence submitted to them, is so great, that some 
persons have denied that any parallel at alkcould be drawn 
between them , and they beliqye that when punchayets, 
under the name of juries, cease to have a knowledge of 
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facts, their decisions tviII bo no better than those of a 
Eoropenn Jndge, I differ endrelj from those who enter 
tain this opinion The possession of private information 
may bo desirable, especially In India , bet, even if they 
do not possess this advantage, the natives are more able 
than ourselves to weigh the evidence of their own conn 
trytaen, and to estimate the vnlae of oircnmstantial proof 
Their intimate acquaintance with the innnmerahlo atfd 
peculiar oustoms of the people and of the agrionltural 
population m particular, enables them to detect a false 
hood when a European would havo no idea of it, and to 
suggest questions which would never ocenr to a stranger 
I am writing here not what I think, but what I have *>// 
nested repeatedly, and I cannot too strongly doprbeate 
the opuucw that respectable natives without private know 
ledge are not better able to ascertain tacts 4hdnUho 
European Judges themselves. ' ' ' | j ! 

14 However highly esteemed and mined by tbo peo- 
ple of England trial by Jury may be, tnal by ptfnohayct 
is more ralaabto to the peoplo of India, Slany EngllAh 
men have held that trial by jury ib useful only in limes 
of difficulty and danger, and that it is precious nthor as 
a political, thou as a jndicia4 inslitutioD They ^havo 
more confidence in the judgment of ono man of talent, 
education, integnty and oiperlencc, than they have 'in 
the impression produced bj oridcnce upon twelve ordinary 
men, and, except ui times of public excitement, they had 
rather bo tried without a Jury than with ono Idomot 
depreciate the merits of the Oompany^s Judges if I say 
that such extreme confidence can never be Justifiably 
placed in them They are too widely sopamled from the 
natlNTiB by language, rebgion, habits of lifo, and modes 
of thinking, to deserve the unbounded trust placed by 
Euglishmoo iot their own Judges There would sebm to 
be some natural lmi>ediinont to the amalgamation of the 
two races Innhat country would meu pass the wLolo 
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of their lives amongst intelligent natives vvitliout associat- 
ing with them, he;* 011(1 a formal and occasional visit, and 
tin's tot.*, when they arc denied all othei society? In what 
other country would they for 20 or 30 years incessantly 
use the language of the natives, and yet rarely he able 
to express themselves in it with tolerable accuracy? In 
what other country would men be engaged fiom 3'outh to 
Hgc in fiscal and judicial duties, witliout at the last under- 
standing the allusions (0 his habits, prejudices and super- 
stitions, made by every peasant, wlio stands before them^ 
DoubtlcU there arc many exceptions, many oniccis whoso 
acquirements arc far superior to the average here described ; 
but, gcncrallj' siicalcing, the picture is not oveidiavvii, 
and it cannot he supposed that sucli Judges aie as com- 
petent to decide upon facts as a body of moderately 
intelligent natives, who are thoroughly conversant with 
the peculiarities of the vai ions castes and classes which 
inhabit this eountrjx One of the best Judges of the native 
character, who cvci rose to distinctioii in India, (Sir 
Thomas Munro,) has left it as his opinion, that, “ until the 
use of the punchajct in criminal eases was adopted, facts 
would never be so well found as they might be.” 

15 . If the incinbors of the jury w^cre so dishonest as 
some people suppose, prisoners would ficqucntly object 
to the individuals who composed it; they would “chal- 
lenge;” and it is to be remembered that in many cases 
the prosecutors in India would be just as likely to bribe, or 
influence, as the prisoners , j’'ct in no one instance have 
I ever heard objections urged to the individuals who com- 
posed a jury, though I have invariably invited them Avail- 
able jurymen aic often much sought for, and if the occu- 
pation were profitable in any way, the people would not 
be so reluctant to attend."^ 

* Note — “ Cases have oceurred, no doubt, in ivhich jurors have not 
been influenced. But where they think the prisoner guilt3', they often 
shrink from the odium ol an honest verdict, if he bo a ra.m of any mark 
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10 They are hard to^convlnce, I think, bat I hare a 
better opinion of thoir ability and intognty than that 
which is entertained by many , ' i j ^ 

17 The high opinion of the decisions of Enropeansy 

entertained by the natiTos, allowing it to be sincere, as wo 
all readily admit it to bo, arises from their confidence in 
onr disinterestedness jond onr intognty, not from any idea 
of oar superior penetration and acnmen , and ,we sed 
every day how contentedly they sabmit to iqjosti^ if 
they are satisfied that pains have been taken to asce|rtain 
tho truth Thismaysahsfythem, It oaght not tosa^y ns, 
and, if by the intrudnobon of trial by Jury nndor joertain 
modifications, wo caninterwoave the local knowledge ofitbe 
pnnohayet with the labonoos integnty of the Earopeam 
Judge, and thus attain to a nearer approximation tto i the 
truth, we shall have taken ouo groat step towards the 
improTcmont of the coadition of the natives, and shall i be 
entitled to the gmtitade of tho most ondnring pooplaopon, 
earth 1 ijii> lb / 

18 “We have, moreover, introdnood some changciinto 
the spint and principles with which natives formerly pro- 
Foeatod onqnines, and the Innovation has not anfreqaently, 
been prodnotiTe of wrong Oar respect fori an oath has 
led us to attach the utmost importance to direct eridench, 
and, until wo are startled from our crodnbtyjby equally 
direct evidence on tho other side, wo refuse to allow |Our i 
BoUcs to be, (as we should say,) vnduJ]/ influenced by olr 
cumitances and impressions Tho natives of India do not 
abhor pOTjory ns wo do, and it may ibe questioned who \ 

BBd poiltkia. DfTintd Ue -rrmn^ of Ui« Comi booie no reeoapciue rorthls 
o^lmn awmlU tbeia as in Easlssd, to Ui« sfa*p« of pabUo appUnso { Dei 
thrr does a dlsboaeft flsdima sabje^ them to ereo the feebloMt rlsfUtloa 
of polilte ee p w i'O. ItsnutTefT’ofieDbaTeJiappniedtoe that thej bare 
aot bees bribed, oaly beeanie the result of the trial does not rert Trlth 

tbCBt ‘ ‘ ' 

(Burned) IL W D " ,/ , 

Rncb U the opinion of one by eo ureas IneompetOBt to Jndffr All he 
ssys Is troe to a eertalo nteit, tad I tenert the note becanso I »» 
laO for tretb, DO' sdrocatlnsaoj partteolar measore, 
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llicr the ciijictmcnls regarding the administering of oaths 
have not aggravated the evil. Direct evidence thus hc- 
comes of le<s value, and we can supply the deficiency only 
by availing oursches of the sci vices of those who are able 
to draw then conclusions from other sources 

10 Besides the advantages to all couccined in court, 
some collateral benefit may he anticipated fiom the consi- 
deration which jurors will rccciic from thcii own countiy- 
men. Some moral cfTcct may be hoped for from the nature 
of the duties upon which they ivill be engaged* the tiiist 
reposed in tlicin Mill have a tendency to raise their 
national character, and to create in their minds an intei- 
cbt in the general Mclfaic of the people , the Judges would 
learn from them, and they M'oiild learn from the Judges, 
and both parties n ould profit by the association. 

20. I feel, whilst I wiite this, the reception which it 
would recene from many persons neither deficient in judg- 
ment nor careless of the well being of the natives. They 
would abruptly reject the idea of all these consequences 
flowing from the mere attendance of a half-willing bun- 
neeah, or an illiterate zemindar, and would condemn as 
premature, if not visionary, any efforts to raise their cha- 
racter by giving them so minute a shaie in the internal 
administration of the country. It is, indeed, to be feared 
that the natives will not at first appreciate the boon which 
it IS proposed to offer them , that the prisoner will not, on 
all occasions, be very solicitous m hethcr he is tried by a 
Judge or by jury , and that the jurors themselves will at 
first attend unwillingly. We ought not, for such ieasons> 
to resign in despair the task of impioving their moial con- 
dition. The resources of the native mind, like the resoui- 
ces of the country, rcquiie to be developed there aic hid- 
den treasures in both; and the apathy and selfishness, 

which seem to be wrapped lound the hearts of the Hindoos- 

1 ' 

tames, arc not moie unpromising in their nature than 
the diy grass and baiien locks which conceal the locality 
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of a gold mine All expeiimontfl winch hare hitherto 
been made by employing the natiroB in offices of trust 
and importance have been anccessfnl These persons, It 
IB true, have been the most highly edneated, and most 
intelligent, but wo begin at the wrong end if we atnve to 
raise those only who have already snccceded in raising 
themselves. Let ns now try the classes a few degrees 
below them, and lot us hope that we shnll not only find 
them as competent to the dntiea assigned them as oar 
Principal Sadder Ameena and Dopnty Collectors h^ave 
proved themselves in their spheros, but that they mil 
ultimately set a dne valne npoa the trust which has been 
reposed In them, and hocomo aware that they have takeo 
the first step towards governing themselves The improve- 
ment of a people Is not the work of a day the nature of 
the honneeaU or zemindar will not be altered by tbo pass- 
ing of a law It is enough that the opernbon of that law 
should be acknowledged to have a bonehcial itndtncy and 
we need not fear that any pocolianty in tbo physical or 
mental conidtation of the nabve of India shonld perma 
nently blind him to the ments of an inabtubem whioh, 
after the expenence of oentuncs, Europe has pronounced 
to he good. 

21 Are we then to Introdnce the system onhre, or 
must we still he contented with an approxJmahon? lly 
opinion Is that we should confine the trial by jury to cri 
minal cases. Compnlaory attendance will at first be felt 
as a hardship, and will create feelings hostile to the 
growth of those senbraents which we ore anxious to foster 
If we require that all Civil suits shall be tried with the 
assistance of a Jury, the number of persons summoned will 
bo very great, and tbo Inconvonleneo will be proportionate 
Every Moonsiff must bavo a Jurj , and, unless hla Court be 
itinerant, it would bo scarcely practicable to supply him 
without sobJeotiDg tbo people to inlolornblo inconrcnionca 
1 speak comparatively when I say that Moonsifls do not 
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urgently require the assistance of juries except in particu- 
lar cases, TTbilst European Judges aie now Judges of 
appeal almost exclusively, and juries are rarely rcqiiiied 
111 tlio disposal of fins class of cases 

22. I merely touch upon this subject, although it de- 
serves serious consideration if it be determined to intro- 
duce trial by jury into Cinl as well as Criminal Courts. 
For the present, however, the difficulty of procuring jury- 
men for all the Moonsiifs’ cutchcrries, the magnitude of 
the advance made by introducing the system even into 
our Criminal Courts, and the caution which is necessaiy in 
appljing European principles to the Government of India, 
have satisfied me that it will be iviser first to mtioduce the 
system ihcrc^ where it is most wanted, and most likely 
to he valued. I shall not be sorry to find that in the 
opinion of those with whom the decision lests, the in- 
troduction of the entile system is safe and practi; 
cable; hut my own impression is, that it should be con- 
fined as yet to the Criminal Courts Regulation VI of 
1832 might remain as it stands now, and all Civil suits, 
the decision of which called for the assistance of natives, 
might still be disposed of according to the provisions of 
that enactment. ^ 

23. Before we proceed to the detailed arrangements 
which will be necessary in carrying out the plan, (and 
those will he numerous and troublesome,) it is pioper to con- 
sider how far the working of the experimental law warrants 
the extension of the principle upon which it was framed. 

24. Upon this point my information is of course total- 

ly deficient, for, m the isolated position occupied by most 
functionaries in this country, they have little opportunity 
of profiting by the experience of each other. The Sudder 
Court will gather this information from the several dis- 
tricts, and the lesult of the experience of many will decide 
those questions upon which the opinion of one can he of 
little value. ' 
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26 Yet I bare not been engaged In judicial dutiee for 
fill years without having gained some personal ocqualn 
tance with the subjbot , and to no one point in the Civil 
or Criminal administration of the country has my attention 
been turned with greater interest and constancy than to 
the working of Eegulatioa VI of 1832 
26 The first question, naturally, is, whether juries 
hava hitherto found the facts as correctly os the Eluropean 
Judges, aided by the law ofBcera, could have done. No 
one can directly answer this question. The Officers who 
report upon the subject will give their own opinions , and 
the merits of those opinions must rest entirely upon the 
general character for abili^, judgment and liberalUy of 
sentimentj of those who maintain them. Sven ihen, conoln 
sions must be drawn with infinite caution, ^for it is in 
human nature to prefer bur own view of a case, and, where 
a difibrence of opinion has occurred between a judge and 
the jury, it is not improbable that the former will attribute 
it to the lucapaoity of the latter, rather than to any error 
of his own. It is waste of time to speculate upon that 
which cannot he usefully discussed without oxaminlng the 
returns from the several xillahs, and perusing the reports 
which, it is assumed, will be reqjilred from the Judges 
whenever the question shall come under oonsideratioD 
27 My own opinion is in favor of their decisions I 
have never tried a onminal case without a jury at Goniok 
pore, AUygurh, Sahaninpore, Futtehpore, and Mooradabad. 
Juries have invariably attended, and the instances m 
which I have set aside the verdict have been exceedingly 
rare In some cases I do not deny that difibrenoe of 
opinion has existed , but, unless the grounds of my own 
opinion were sufficiently strong to w a r ra nt the setting 
aside of theirs, it may he allowed to be at least doubfuJ 
which of tho two was right I have never ohsorvod any 
arbitrary character in their verdicts , and In tho oonversa 
tions which I have not thought it irregular to hold with 
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(licm after tlie ease was finally disposed of, I have inva- 
riably found that they had paid attention to thepioceedmgs, 
and weie able to give a plausible, if not a satisfactory, 
reason foi any opinion which they may have entertained, > 
and which pcihaps to me had appeared unaccountable 

28 To assume that juries arc wioug because they 
differ with the Judge, would be to assume that they are 
useless, except as a political institution 

29. Certainly, I have fancied on several occasions 
that the jurors were anxious to discover what my own 
opinion was I may be doing them injustice , but it is not 
surprising that men, unaccustomed to the performance of 
judicial functions, should^ look anxiously foi the support 
of those whom they have been accustomed to regard as 
their superiois, and, not having yet grasped the idea of 
independence, should meet theii countrymen out of court 
■with more pride and satisfaction when their verdict had 
been upheld, than they would have done had it been 
tacitly condemned. I see nothing very alarming in this , 
and moreover it would cease the moment their decisions 
weie invested with legal force It is much more aston- 
ishing that we should have been able to get respectable 
persons to attend to the proceedings, and to give in any 
verdict at all, when they know that their labor may be 
icndered superfluous, and almost ridiculous, by the silent 
neglect of the opinion delivered into Couit by them It is 
sufficient to dishearten the most zealous to find that then 
aid had been solicited as a favor, and then rejected as 
good for nothing , and I confidently expect that, whenevei 
the verdict is not liable to be set aside summanly, the ' 
natives will give their attendance with much gi eater 
alacrity, and that ihey -will apply . themselves to the dis- 
covery of the truth with energy, cheeifulness, and perse- 
veiance 

30. It has been said that mtegiity is not to be expect- 
ed fiom that class of natives from which the jurois must 
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be drawn, exposed aa they will be to every species of per 
ffuasioo, and tempted to foi^t their honesty in the dis 
charge of irrespondble dnUeSv Upon this much discussed 
question I shall here simply state the result of my own 
observations, leaving it to others to determine how far 
their general moral character entitles them to the boon 
which it is proposed to confer upon them* 

31 The cases within my own knowledge, in which 
any opportunity has been afforded for tampering with a 
jnry, must have been very few indeed , and those cases 
were well known to the European fhnotionanes, who were 
therefore on their guard to prevent collusion- Few pri 
soners have the means of bribing , and in cases where 
reUgion or relationship might be supposed to have an 
influence, arbitrary authority supplied the check which 
must hereafter he afforded by the exeroise of constitutional 
privilegei As &r as my own experience goes, I see no 
reason to ej 5 >ect more than occasional enl from want of 
integnty, and that only at first. It has been nrged that the 
nattves of this country are unfit for witnesses, and that those 
who are unfit for witnesses, are unfit for jurors I doubt 
whether this deserves grave refutation , one consideration 
alone seems to me to destroy all analogy, namely, that 
all classes of the natives ore not unfit for witnesses, and 
the average of jurymen will be drawn from a class superior 
to that, from which the average of witnesses are now 
drawn Besides this, the witnesses in all oivil, and in 
most cnminal eases are partiians , and, if proper precau 
tions are taken, it will be Impossible to influence the jury, 
because no one will know what particular individuals will 
be impannelled- I find no fault, generally speaking, with 
the evidence of any traveller, or the like, to an affray, 
though the evidcnco in such cases is proverbially unwor 
thy of credit , and I think, upon the whole, that we might 
calculate upon the same degree of integrity in Jarymen 
OB we now find in a disintcratt^i witness of the same doss 
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And lastly, experience, the safest guide of all, has con- 
vinced me of the fact, that witnesses are not to be trusted, 
and that jurymen are. Hardly a single case has come 
before me in which the veracity of some of the witnesses 
has not been impugned ; yet I have never heard any seri- 
ous charge against the integrity of a jury. Whether this 
arises from the causes hinted at in a note to a former 
passage, or from causes more honorable to the natives, is 
not of so much importance as it may at first appear to be. 
If by any means we can keep out dishonesty, we shall 
have gained our end, and secured the services of natives 
in finding facts.” The natives of the East, as well as 
those of the West, can “ affect a virtue when they have it 
not and one of the best ways of inducing men to act 
virtuously is to give them credit for virtues which they 
never possessed If I were not afraid of wandering too 
far from my subject, I should here expatiate upon the 
assumed viitue” of the natives. It will staifcle a Euio- 
pean moralist to hear it asserted that many of our ablest 
and most upright functionaries enjoy the ciedit of having 
assumed integnty.” The idea, however, and the prac- 
tice, are both perfectly familiar to the natives. They may 
adopt honesty very much in opposition to their natural 
inclinations ; but, if they persevere m adherence to the 
rules of the order to which they have attached themselves, 
the result is integrity, and our end is gained. 

32. The Magistrates, I fear, will not be unanimous in 
favor of juries, and, if they were consulted, I should not 
be surprized to find some distinguished names amongst 
those who are hostile to the measure. In cases commit- 
ted by themselves they have occasionally suspected the 
honesty of a verdict for acquittal, and, though all my 
enquiries have failed in ascertaining that those suspicions 
were well founded, the mere fact of their retaining the 
impression prevents my hurrying to a conclusion. On the 
other hand, the case before the Sessions Judge is very 
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oflon entirely different from the case which appeared 
before the Jlflgifltrato, and, unless the latter went throngh 
all the proceedings held on the tnal, he conld soaroely be 
competent tojndge of the propriety of the rerdiot. Magis 
trates mnst also be soppoaod to have some little bias in 
cases committed to the Sessions, which they themselves 
have already examined, and upon whioh they have already 
formally declared their opinion. 

S8 Jurors attend relaotantly , but their objections are 
not insuperable I have become acquainted with several ’ 
very intelligent and well informed natives who hod never 
been in the habit of visiting Europeans, ond who came 
to see me at my invitation to oiplnm privately the 
grounds upon which they prayed to be excused. The 
number of those who insisted upon the privilege of 
exemption was small, so small os never materially to 
interfere with my proceedings hut, If the utmost cauticin 
had not been used In gmntlDg the indulgouco as it was 
termed, and every eSbrt made to attach disgrace to in 
ability to sit as a Juror, I should more than lonoe have 
been reduced to difficulty When once assembled, “*’thoy 
are for the most part attentive ond choerful and I have 
been forcibly struck by tho rapid change of demeanour 
which often occurs in the jurors os soon as the cose is 
opened Tho air of Ignorance, helplessness, and immohili 
ty is laid aside, and In its placo appear an acuteness and 
an interest in the case, which surpassed all my eipocta 
bonfC Tho magic change, howorer, is not to bo odbeted 
without an effort they must be -eourtooosly treated, 
encouraged, perhaps even htmonred, ere the wand of 
Comas shall cease to wave over thorn, j 

84. It IS, I think, in some official paper at Sahamnporo ' 
that I found the assertion, that no difficulty had been 
oiponenced In procuring Juries. When I went there, I 
found considorablo difficulty, and it would bo worth whllo 
to enquire by trhat means this dislnolination bud boon 
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oveicome in the different zillahs. It is always easy 
to compel ' the attendance of , -vakeels and mookhtears, 
and theie are always a few ;^ei sons hanging about the 
ciitcheincs, who may he piessed into the service, hut such 
attendance as this affoids no criterion of the facility of pio- 
curing voluntary assistance, noi /could we with safety draw 
any conclusions from the proceedings of such ill-con- 
stituted bodies. ! 

35. 'The Hindoos appear, generally speaking, to take a 

smaller share in the investigation than the Mahomedans. 
These latter ordinarily take the lead, put questions to the 
•witnesses, and piohahly dictate, if permitted, when they 
retire to consult upon the vetdict This might be expect- 
ed fiom the characters of t'hc two people, and fiom the 
relative political position in which they have for centuries 
been placed. \ 

36. Nothing of this diff 4ence is, howevei, discernible 
amongst the more highly ‘^^^cated classes , and it is fairly 
presumable that it will ccc^ie to be apparent amongst those 
to whom my remarks apply, so soon as they shall find 
themselves publicly treated with the same 'defcience, and 
equally consulted in the administration of justice. 

37. The number ol jurors which I have usually em- 
ployed IS five. I shotild have prefeired a larger numbei, 
but contented myself with these for obvious reasons. One 
of the five was required to be familiar -with the Persian 
chaiactei, capable of expressing clearly in writing the 
opimon of the j'ufy, and of referring to the record, should 
it be deemed necessary to do so This foreman has been 
generally ' one- of the vakeels of the Couit, all of whom 
acted in that capacity in lotation, and who, whether able 
01 unable conduct Civil suits, have . almost -without 
exception /pi oved themselves perfectly competent > to the 
discharge^of this particular duty. This practice of invaria- 
bly employing an ex-officio foreman is of couise only, tole- 
rated, and must be discontinued whenevei his services.can 
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te safely dispensed ivith iroi bnt my object here is rather to 
shew how I bronght the la‘t {p Into operation, than to snggest 
new proTisioiis, that will Gtiomo under onr consideration m 
another place W 

38 The remaining fob&nr Jurors were drawn from res- 
pectable residents, zeminwara, mahajans and shopkeepers 
noi from the mookhteaffls of the cntohemea The same 
individual never appeared'ji often enough for me to recog 
nke him. Few, therefore^, could be familiar with the duty 
about to be assigned to Vthem, yet they never seemed 
irrecoverably confused, oW bohavod in an unbecoming 
manner Occasionally, on ft ecing a juryman take his sea^ 
whose appearance bespoke aim more than usually igno- 
rant of the ways of the comyi. I have enquired of him 

^^‘"ly^tber he underHtood the i tore of the duty he was 
cailed!^uion to perform, and til answer has always been 
given mSSBr-thfi^ord “ pun' layet." The inhabitants of 
cities would perhnp^SJJd^l^ tord assessors,'* but the 
village zemindars, the peaSwi^u Ji^eak of the “punehayet'* 

39 The jury thns consfatate«vere directed to find a 
general verdict, if possible, if no*a special verdict was 
never refused, provided it as dis^ct and precise, and 
perhaps, cousidenug the irregular mdmer in which offences 
ate sometimes named in the calenda. as also the errors of 
translation which sometlmefl ocenr i recording the des- 
cription of offence in the native languges, it would be as 
well to encourage special verdicts, he natives under 
stand them better, and it then remamsdth the Judge to 
determine whether the particular acts, f which the pn 
Boner has been found guilty, constitute tL crime of which 
ho has been accused. 

40 Ho Invariable rule was observed largard to the 
duration of the attendance of each jury I wignJded by 
circumstauces , but, aftor receiving their verdi npon one 
trial, I rarely experienced any difficulty in rsuadlng 
them to remain for the others They overcamhelr dis- 
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satisfaction at being taken away fiom their business or 
amusements , they were possibly gratified by the courtesy 
with which they weie sci upiilou sly treated , they discover- 
ed that no more was required of them than they felt 
themselves competent to perform, and they generally 
agreed to my pioposal that they should sit upon another 
trial, with an alacrity altogether inconsistent with their 
previous reluctance.* 

41. They are apt to regard themselves rather in the 
bght of assistant Judges than jurymen, which tends to 
raise their ideas of the duty which they havn to perform , 
and this, their view of the subject, has been encouraged 
both by their icminiscenccs of the piinchayet, and by the 
difieicnt methods m which Regulation VI of 1832 has 
been brought into operation, some Jiulges availing them- 
selves of the assistance of assessors and others employ- 
ing juries., I have adhered to the use of the lattei in all 
criminal trials, being of opinion that the law of&cei of the 
court would answer almost every purpose, if we desired 
the aid of native experience only in conducting an inves- 
tigation No harm has been done by their entertaining 
a high idea of the duties of jurymen for, if then vanity 
is gratified, they will the more readily consent to some 
trifling inconvenience Proposing to confine the trial by 
jury to criminal cases foi the present, I should recommend 
the disuse of assessois , the difference will not be great, 
and amongst the jurymen we shall frequently find one, or 
more, capable of affording all the assistance which could 
have been derived from legulaily appointed assessors 

42. Tiial by a jury in India is upon the whole favor- 
able to the prisoner. That it should be so undei the pre- 
sent system is not to be wondered at. for, though a Judge 
would wilbngly exercise the discretion reposed in him by 
Clause 5, Section 3, Regulation VI of 1832, when his own 
opinion is m favor of the innocence of the prisoner, he 
would not so leadily set aside the acquittal of a jury, and 
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poas sentence upon one whom they had declared not guilty 
This most in the long ron operate in favor of prisonere, I 
am inclined, moreover, to think that, oven if the decision of 
Junes shall become final, the prisoner will stiU have a 
better chance of escape than if he were tned without one. 

48 It will take more proof to carry conviction to a 
Jury, than to a Magistrate or a Judge such at least is the 
inference which I am disposed to dtaw from eipenenco. 
They would refhse to hellovo that certain characters oonld 
commit certain acts , they would attach grtatcr weight to 
that which might be expeotod to occur, and less to that 
which had been sworn to have ocoorrod they would not 
unfrequently act ratbor as oomporgators than as Jnrors, 
and would bring in a verdict of *^ 00 ! guilty” against the 
evidence, becaase they oould take their oaths that the 
pnsoner was incapable of the act of which he was 
acensed. Bat these, again, are the very occasions on whieb 
we hope to derive advantage from their supenor praoUcal 
information, and it does not follow that the guilty has 
escaped with impunity becaase the Jury atMjnits a nmn 
whom the Judge would have condemned 

44. Their disregard of confession has, however, at 
traoted^y attention, and suggested serious reflections 
We are apt to regard deliberate oonfesaioo before tho Ma 
gistrate as positive proof, and wo are satisflcd withenquir 
ing whether the party confesaing was m possession of bis 
senses at the time, and whether persuasion or menace was 
employed in procuring his admissions. The natives of 
India think differently, and receive with extreme caution 
every declaration iidunous to tho party making it Now, 
as a great portion ofthepriflonora sentenced in this country 
are convicted upon their own coufhssions, there is some 
ground Ibr approhension that, when verdicts become final, 
tho guilty will escape ofloner than they do now 
46 It is true that their distrust of confession has ap- 
peared to mo extreme , but we most not make the mistake 
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of assuming tliat they aic wrong This is not tile place 
for discussing tlie point, but in defence of the opinions 
of those whose condition I desire to impiove, I tmst I shall 
be excused foi quoting a single sentence from the Corn- 
men taiies on the Laws of England 

46. “They” (confessions) “are the weakest and most 
suspicious of all testimony, ever liable to be obtained by 
artifice, false hopes, promise of favoi and menaces, seldom 
remembered accniately, or rcpoited with due piecision, 
and incapable in their nature of being disproved by other 
negative evidence ” 

47. Some of those objections do not apply in full force 
to the formally recoided confessions of India, whilst otheis 
apply still morefoieibly. The sentence deseives the atten- 
tion of all European Ciiminal Authorities in India The 
natives already recognize the truths which it contains 

48. It has been observed to me that all these objections 
apply to Thanah confessions, not to confessions made be- 
fore the Magistiate. They will apply less to the latter 
than to the foimer, but “artifice, false hopes, and pro- 
mises” will easily persuade a piisoner to adhere at the 
Sudder Station to any statement which he has made in 
the mofussil. “Menaces” of course would have Ipst their 
power in a great measure. It is indeed this veiy want of 
faith on the part of the natives, in confessions taken by the 
Magistrate, which has led to these remarks 

49. The personal expenence of any one individual upon 
such points as these, is insufficient to conduct even himself 
to a definite conclusion. Before any step is taken, the 
opinions of all the mofussil judicial officeis would be called 
for, and, until they are received, it will be unsafe to answer 
the question proposed some time back, namely, “ whether 
the working of the experimental law warranted the exten- 
sion of the principle upon which it was framed ” The fo llow- 
ing observations refer to by far the most difficult part of 
the subject — the practicahhty of extending that principle. 
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60 Tlie importance ond variety of the nnmeroufl qae«- 
tJonfl wluch immediately august tbomsolves, tho knowled^ 
of English law and Indian onstom necessary to entitle any 
one to form an opinion npon them, ond the deep sense 
which I entertain of my own insufflcienoy, have almost 
wnrnedmofromontenng npon (ho snbject, hut aheginning 
must be had somowhoro, and fancy indulges the vision 
that, in recording these observations, whatever their in 
tnneio value may bo, I am perhapfe taking the first step 
towards tho introduction of on Improvement into the 
judioml admmistTEhon of the oonntry 

61 The first question, according to natural order, is. 
For what cases are Jones required ? Or in other words, 
"What coses shall bo tned with, and what without, them ? 

63 I propose that all trials in the Sessions Court, and 
all trials before a Magistrate, in which he con l^lly pass 
a sentence beyond the limits presented by Section 19, 
Regulation IS of 1807, shall be tried with the assistance 
of a jury I see no better division than this , it is simple, 
and easily understood To extend the new mode of trial 
over all cases in the Magistrate s Cutcherry wonld impede 
the transaction of business, and require too laigo a supply 
of jurors, and, on the other bond, the Magistrate conld not 
consistently exercise tho fhnotions of a criminal Judge con- 
ferred npon him by Regnlabon XII of 1818, ViU of 1828, 
and the like, withont Jones, whilst tho Sessions Judge is 
obliged by law to employ them npon all occasions Some in 
convenience might be felt in the Magistrate’s Court, yet " let 
it be again rememberod,” says the author already quoted, 
“ that delays and little inconTenlonoes in the form of Justice 
are theprice which all free nahons must pay for their liber 
ty in more substantial mattcia.” "Wo hare not to deal with a 
free nation , but we are cndcavounng to treat them as if they 
were free, and *' wo are conquering them into the 
©f tmo liberty by insensibly putting them upon the same 
footing, and making them fcIlow'Citizons with ouiselves." 
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53. Supposing it to have been decided wbat cases aie 
to be submitted to a juiy, we are to enquire how that jury 
is to be composed. All persons residing within the juris- 
diction of the Court might be declared liable to be sum- 
moned to sit on the jury, excepting the following classes. 

1st. Pei sons of infamous character. 

2nd. Persons of weak intellect. 

' 3rd. Persons of low caste. 

4th Paupeis, or persons not possessing Es ^per 

mensem, or its equivalent 

5th Persons ignorant of the language in which the 
proceedings of the Couit are conducted. 

6th. Persons above 70 years of age. 

7th Persons under 21 years of age. 

8th. Members of the Cml Service. 

9th. Military men 

10th Persons specially exempted. 

And all persons, with the exception of the first seven 
classes above numerated, shall be capable of sitting on 
juries, whether residing within the jurisdiction of the 
Court or not. 

54 On the first introduction of any new system, it 
would be desirable to encumber it as httle as^ possible 
with details, and to leave it simple and comprehensive. 
If we were to attempt to determine those circumstances 
which constitute “ infamy,” or to enumerate the castes 
.which are to be deemed “ low,” or to specify the parties 
to whom exemptions ought to be granted, we should involve 
ourselves in a complicated mass of details, we should incur 
the nsk of making mistakes, and we might find that we 
had applied, to the whole country, provisions which were 
applicable only to particular paits of it. Much would still 
be left to the discretion of the executive authorities , but 
the Sudder Couit would issue such instructions as they 
thought calculated to carry out the objects of the law ; 
and every order passed might remain subject to the usual 
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course of appeal With suoli oheoks, it is reasoilablo to 
boliere that no great inconTomence would be felt from 
the gonoral terms of any rules which it might bo thought 
necessary to presonbo , nor arc wo to forget that tnal by 
jury has already been praoboaUy introduced, to a very 
gr^t extent, without any rules at all 

66 It will be very diMcnlt to supply the llagistratea 
with proper Juries, and it would be woU if they could be 
dispensed with altogether In those courts, I have already 
stated why this cannot be, as regards those cases in which 
Magistrates are Criminal Judges , and Junes must there 
fore he provided for thorn. So long as tho present ex 
cellent system obtains of trying a case the moment it u 
ready for decision, I do not see how it is possible to prevent 
the duty of sitting upon Junes falling more heavily upon 
those who reside in tho vicini^ of the Oourta, than upon 
those who reside at a dlstanoe If Jurors are to be brought 
in from all parts of the district alike, nothing less than a 
Jury in constant attendance would meet the demands of the 
Magistrate , for his cases are required to be taken up 
immediately, and there would be no time for Jurors to come 
in from the mofussil Either the cases must wait, or tho 
jurors must be kept ready In this difficulty no better 
altertmtive presents itself than to allow the Magistrate 
to summon his own Junes from the neighbourhood of the 
place in which he is holding his outcherry This is what 
would take place if no rules were laid down upon tho sub- 
ject, and if the nnthonty who acted as Sheriff were left to 
procure the attendance of a certain number of respectable 
men, as in England, The consequence would be that the 
tame individuals would be repeatedly impannelled, than 
which nothing can bo more objectionable, Tho far bettor 
course would be to relieve the Magistrates from their duUet 
os Onininal Judges , hut this is, I foar, Impractloable. 

66 For the Court of the Sessions Judge Juries might bo 
summoned from any part of the district, as in England I 
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believe they ai e summoned from any part of tlie county ; 
all that would be necessary is, that the Sessions should be 
held periodically. A certain number of “ good men and 
true ” might be required to attend on the 1st of every 
month, and to remain in attendance until all the cases in 
the calendar had been disposed of. At present, tiials aie 
held as soon as the attendance of the prosecutoi and wit- 
nesses can be piocured by the Magistrate* the)i, they 
would all be brought on at the beginning of each month 

57. The inconvenience to individuals would be much 
felt, and more complained of , but it would occur very sel- 
dom in the couise of a man’s life, and it is after all no 
more than every peison is bable to, against whom his 
neighboui has cause of dissatisfaction, or whose evidence 
IS required by litigants in any of our courts. Their tia- 
velling expenses and subsistence might be allowed if 
demanded, but I do not think it would be necessary to 
grant any farther remuneiation. 

58. In preparing the “ panel,” the Magistrate of the 
distnct should perform the functions of a Sheriff, and the 
wnt of ^‘venire facias'’ would be represented by a general 
precept to procure the attendance of a jury on the day 
fixed for holding the next ensuing Sessions. 

59 The equalization of the buithen of attendance 
imposed upon the people, by summomng them from all 
parts of the district, involves the abandonment of a posi- 
tion to which great importance has been attached by all 
the natives with whom I have conversed, namely, that the 
j'urors should be kept in ignorance of the cases which 
were to come before them, up to the last moment. The 
-time of summomng the juiy thus becomes a subject of con- 
sideration In England it seems to have been thought 
desirable that the names of the jurors should be given to 
the parties in Cml suits, and to the prisoners in some 
cases, in older that they might be “ leady with their chal- 
lenges j” but m India the fear is that the jurors would bo 
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tampered with, if their names wore known for any space 
of time before the trlaL The jurors who have sat with 
me, have rarely known that they were to sit at all until 
the morning of the tnal Their disinterostodneBS was 
thus geourod, but groat apprehensions have frequently 
been eipresaed to me by the natives themselves, that the 
same degree of integrity could not bo expected If the Jury 
were allowed time to becomenequainted with the oases out 
of court For this there is no remedy, unlosa the Sessions 
juries are collected os at present, and as it has already 
been proposed to collect the Magistrate s jury We are 
placed between the horns of a dilemma , either we lay tho 
whole burthen of attendance upon those who reside in tho 
vicinity of tho Sadder Station, for the sake of securing disin 
terestedness, or we expose the jurors to the obance of being 
tampered with, for the sake of imposing an equal tax upon all 
GO Of the two alternatives I prefer the latter There 
Is something anomalous, if not unnatural, in granting to 
the inhabitants of a particular ticmity the privilege, or in 
imposing upon them the duty of deciding upon the offences 
of tho rest of the district , and I hebeve that moans will 
be found of palliating the evil of exposing jurors to temp- 
tation If the Se&sioiiBare held penodlcally, as suggosted 
above, there will always be more than one ease for trial, 
and the Judge might call on whichever he pleased, dia 
missing that jury os soon os they had delivered their vor 
diet, and employing another for the next ease, or, as in 
England, a much larger number might bo impannellod 
than would be required to form one jury, and the names 
might be taken by chance Ohallengea too must he al 
lowed of which I shall speak presently Tho danger 
may bo lessened by these and similar means, but tho tine 
which elapses between tho receipt of the summons by tho 
jaror and tho trial, should bo made as short os possible. 

It is to bo hoped that In after years thoo precautions will 
be found to bo superfluous 
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<51. It will not peihapa be uecessaiy to fix exact 
number as Ibe onl}’^ one of wbicb a juiy can be legally 
•composed. A Magistrate’s jury might be less numeious 
than a Judge’s^ not only because his case.s are moie trifling^ 
but because he is supposed to requiie jiiiies oftenei , and, 
under the view of the matter taken above, because tha 
members being ordinaiily summoned fiomthe same ueigh^ 
bourhood, each individual’s turn will come loimd mom 
rapidly than if they weio summoned fiom the distiict at 
large, hlo jury, however, should consist of less than five 
or six, or of more than twelve or thirteen, accoidiug as 
odd or even numbers may be required, nor should any juiy 
be found without a due propoition of Mahomedaus and 
Hindoos. 

62. The Llagistrate being by law empowered to “ cause 
attendance^” there can be no fear ofa trial being stopped for 
want of a jury; but as the process should ordinarily amount 
to no more than the service 'of a notice, paities neglecting to 
attend should be liable to be fined. The fine should be. 
realized by distraint only, and under no circumstances, 
should the defaulter be subjected to personal impnsonment 
on account of non-attendance, or non-payment of the 
forfeit. Further, to make this new duty fall as lightly as 
possible on the people, any person summoned may be, 
declared at liberty to provide a substitute, it lesting with 
the Magistrate to determine whether the substitute be fit, 
to sit upon a jury or not. 

63. The privilege of challenging should be letained, 
though not exactly as it exists in England . as there is 
greater probahihty of jurors being piejudiced lu India, 
than in England, so is there the greater necessity for tha 
preservation of this safeguard; and it is consonant with the 
very first principles of justice that these Judges, for they 
are no less, should not he biassed against the prisoner. 
The Magistrate will already have too much power in pre- 
paring the lists, and our little iutei comae with the uativesi 
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will iDcapfloitate us from detecting tho objootionB to any 
particular juror as readily as we might do in our own conn 
try I hold it therefore highly expedient to extend to pri 
soners tho right of challenging under certain modification 

64 The Magutratc, acting as SheritT^ must in this 
country and for the present, bo assumed to be an ''Indiffor 
ent person" and therefore challenges to the array need 
hot bo allowed It will never occur to the natiTes to de- 
mand such a privilege, and they will deem every purpose 
answered if they are permitted to object to indivlduaU. 
Challenges arc of two kinds 

IsL Peremptory oballengea. 

2nd. Challengea for canse 

66 The former of these shonld be allowed to the pri 
soner only and to what extent may be determined here 
after Tho English law allows a great many challenges, 
and once allowed still more, bat no such license will be 
reqnired In Indio, where a single peremptory ohallengo^ 
will be an extraordinary oocurrenoo To tho number of 
challenges for cause shown there should be no limit, of 
course, and the privilege might be extended to the prose- 
cutor, the Magutrate or Judge presiding in the Court in 
whioh the trial was about to be held being outhorixed to 
decide finally upon the suffioienoy of the causes assigned, 
and either to direct the ohallengod jnrot to take his seat, 
or to supply his place from the names remaining on the 
panel, or from elsewhere Tho privilege of peremptory 
challenges might perhaps be confined to the Court of the 
Bestions Jndge. I am afraid of hampering the neoessanly 
rapid proceedings of a Magistrate s outeherry, and, had ft 
been possible, their names shonld have been mentioned only 
ki the parties to whom it is proposed to confide tho du^ 
of returning the panel they are, however, so completely 
Criminal Judges in some cases, that it seems unavoidable 
to extend to them tho rules enacted for other orlmlnal 
tonrts 
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66 It lias been my invariable practice of late years to 
iinite challenges from both parties. First the jmymen 
themselves are called upon to declare if they have any 
acqaamfnucc or conne\ion of any kind with the prisoner. 
On leceiving an answer in the negative the jirosecutor is 
asked whethei he objects to any of the jury, and finally the 
same question is put to the prisoner. In no one instance has 
cithei party availed itself of the opportunity thus ajBforded.* 

67. I do not think that any oath or solemn affirmation 
would influence the membcis of a jury. If they were base 
enough to betray the trust reposed in them, they would 
not be deterred by a [ueliminary appeal to the deity, and 
theicfoie it seems better to give in to the prejudice of those 
natives who object even to solemn declarations, and to 
dispense vnth the ceremony altogether. 

GS. The tieatment of jurors, when selected and ready 
to cuter upon their duties, may seem a very minor point ; 
but it is not so unimportant as it sounds* some rules are 
lequired as to the manner in which they should he treated 
during the sitting, hy which uniformity of piactice would 
be ensured and discussion anticipated. They will of course 
be piovidcd with seats, and supplied with copies of the 
calendar m the Persian and Nagree chaiacters; and a 
memorandum should, for some time to come, be placed m 
theii hands or road aloud to them, stating, not what then- 
duty is, for that they veiy well know, but m what manner 
they are to perform it. To an Englishman it may seem 
superfluous to tell a juryman that he is not to interrupt the 
counsel, or the Judge, who is examining a witness, or to 
express his half-formed opinion before the case is ended; 
or to leave his seat without cause, and the like; but the 
ideas of the natives are drawn from their behaviour oh 
punchayets, and theie all these- irregular practices are 

common. Their feelings would he hurt by any abrupt pro^ 

- — ^ — 

Note —Since these remarta ^Yere written, I have mot with a few in* 

BlauccB of ehallcnges. ‘ 
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hibition coBTcyed to them in open Conrl, and it ie but 
fair to tell them "what we require of them beforehand* 
Beaidefl, the object is to indace the natiyes to serve cheer 
folly upon juries, not to force them to do so Englishmen 
grumble at being compelled to attend , but they under- 
stand their own importance when they are once in the 
box, and they behave accordingly My own experience 
leads me to believe that the natives of India, if carefully 
managed, will behave precisely in the same way 

09 Kothing can be held to bo of little moment which 
tonoems the mutual behaviour of Judge and Juries, 
otherwise, I should have passed over these, comparatively 
speaking, minor points There is however one concession 
which I found myself obliged to make unwillingly I al 
lude to the regular practice of almost all Mahomedan jurors 
to retire, for the purpose of praying, without any reference 
to the proceedings of the Court Knowing very well that 
slighter causes had often persuaded them to postpone their 
ceremonies, I was tempted to attribute these ostentatious 
devotions to some motive other than pure piety, but so 
many objections were made that I gave up the point, and 
latterly have always allowed jurors to retire to say their 
prayers 

70 Should the trial extend beyond one day, the jury 
•must be permitted to separate, and to return on the follow 
ing day when the Court may open The ohjeotiona to this 
are on the sorfiaoe, and they apply more strongly in India 
than in England* There Is only one reason for allowing- 
the indulgence, and that has already been repeatedly 
alluded to The duty must be made as easy and agreeable 
to the natives as possible, and we must do all we can to 
win them into the appreciation of it. They would not 
readily admit the necessity of ronmining together all 
night , for, still drawing their ideas of Junes from their 
own punchayets, they would regard themselves as assessors 
or assistant Judges rather than as Jurors , and yet It is as 
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jurors only lliat their sei vices will be ■found so peculiarly 
Taluable. 

,71. Following the course of a trial, we now come to 
the summing up of the evidence by the Judge, if such a 
proceeding be thought fitting or practicable. I do not 
think that it ought to he attempted * and I -speak with a 
full knowledge of the great attainments of many of the 
Company’s Civil Servants when I express my fears that 
the geneiality of the Judges would hesitate to charge a 
jury in the Hindoostanee language. It is not an easy thing 
for any man to do well, whatever advantages he may have 
derived from education and example, and if attempted in 
the present state of oui knowledge and practice, we should 
run the risk of doing more harm than good. I rarely at- 
tempt it, and when I do, my remarks do not constitute 
ianythmg approaching to a charge,’' which I conceive 
to be a comprehensive and argumentative abstract of the 
whole case, accompanied by the Judge’s comments upon 
such parts as appear to require them, hut they are con- 
fined to the few isolated observations, the necessity for 
making which has forced itself upon me in the course of 
the trial. The most profound and most respectful atten- 
tion has ever been paid to me upon these occasions^ yet 
I avoid them whenever I can, for I fear lest the jury should 
avail themselves of the supposed opportunity of discover- 
ing my sentiments as to the guilt or innocence of the pri- 
soner , and Xhat should be carefully concealed from them 
until they become more accustomed to the independent 
Exercise of their <)wn judgment. 

72. Nevertheless it is frequently very necessary that 
observations should be made to the jury before they retire 
to consider their verdict, and this -will be readily allowed 
without the production of instances The best way is to 
make the observation at the time when the necessity for 
it suggests itself, the jury will understand it much more 
easily then than at any other timq, and any little crior of 
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language will bo Iobb likoly to bear upon the verdict, than 
if it bad been uttered immediately^ before the Jury loft the 
box 

78 Whatever may have been the origin of requiring 
unanimouB verdicts from a Jury, It is admitted that nothing 
so contrary to reason oould ever have been the object of 
direct enactment It may have been necessary, out of a 
larger number, to find twelve men who were satisfied with 
the proof adduced, before sentence oould be passed, or It 
may have had its rise in the twelve compurgators of the 
canon law, persons who swore that from their knowledge 
of the prisoner’s general ohoraoter they believed him to 
he innocent Certainly, this state of things must have 
come about by slow degrees and monstrous as it sounds, 
might, like many other obscure parts of our common law, 
become more intoUigiblo if we knew its history No ages 
were ever so dark as to demand dirtcUy that twelve men 
not agreeing in opinion shonld be locked np or fed on 
bread and water, till they did agree I They might he com 
polled to give in an unanimous verdict by some still shor 
ter process but beyond this they could not get without a 
miracle. The only method by which the present system 
can be reconciled with reason, is by supposing the law to 
mean that, tmless the proof is so clear as to cany oonvic 
tion to the minds of all the twelve men impannelled, a 
verdict shall be found for the prisoner — an explanation, 
which I hellove to be unsapported by written authontles 
or by practice 

74. What attention then is to be paid by the Court tq 
an unanimous verdict? And what attention to verdicts In 
which only a majority of the jurors agree? When I first 
conridered this subject I entertained the Idea that nnani 
pious verdicts might be held to be finaL Subsequent 
observation has shaken that opinion, and J confess I am 
now alndd to go so far The least that could be done ia 
to require that all cases, m which the Judge differed from 
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au unanimous jury, should he referied to the Nizamut 
Adawlut, which after all is merely placing the jury on the 
same footing, in regard to the weight to be attached to 
their opinion, with the Mahomedan law officers who used 
to sit on criminal trials. It will increase the quantity of 
work in the superior court, hut that is foreign to the present 
question; and moreover theie is great necessity that this 
labor should be imposed upon them, since, as the law now 
stands, the power of the Judge is too great. Formerly, if the 
Mahomedan law officer and the Judge differed, the case 
was necessarily referred to the higher tribunal but now 
if the jury unanimously disagree with the Judge, the latter 
has the power to pass sentence according to his own indi- 
vidual opinion. The only answer to this is that the 
prisoner can appeal, and, if it were as easy to make the 
appeal as to talk about it, the answer would be sufficient 

75. If it would not impose too much additional labor 
on the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut who certainly 
ought to have time to think, I should like to see those cases 
also made referrible to them in which the mofussil Judges 
differ with the majority of the jury. The number of cases, 
to judge by my own experience, would be very few, and 
they might be made still fewer by authoritatively fixing 
the proportion which shall constitute such legal majoiity. 

76 The last step in a trial is the delivery of the verdict. 
On -the conclusion of the trial the jury should retire, as 
they do m England, and should not deliver their indivi- 
dual opinions at once, as they are sometimes permitted to 
do in this country. By giving them an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter amongst themselves, unanimity is 
frequently obtained, for any erroneous impression is by 
this means easily removed from the mind of the dissen- 
tient party, or some point which had escaped him is brought 
prominently forward to his notice. I fear that if called 
upon to deliver their sentiments one by one, without retir- 
ing, the second speaker would on some occasions adopt 
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the opinion of the first speaker from timidity, from the fear 
of standing alone |^Some of the Hindoos would be po 
onliarlj obnoiionfl to this weakness, which would not affect 
them in the same degree -were they seated in a room by 
themselres As the practice now obtains, Juries sometimes 
deliTOr their rerdiot by word of month, and sometimes in 
writing It will tend to prerent disonssion, at a moment 
when it would he very HI timed, If they were required 
always to give in a written paper, more especially as the 
courts would sometimes he compelled to receive conflict 
ing opinions, the verbal delivery of which would provoke 
conversation and tempt the parties to support their opl 
nions by argument. Such a proceeding might of coarse 
be stopped by a Judge, but it is better to prevent, than to 
check, the indeoomnu 

77 Juries should And a general verdict if possible^ 
stating no more than that the accused Is guilty or not 
guilty of the crime named in the calendar and, in the 
event of their not being able to bring in snob general 
verdict, they should be permitted to find a special verdict, 
declaring ihQ facts which had been proved, and leavingltto 
the Judge to declare what offence these laots oonstitnted, 
and what penalty the law attached to that offence. 

78 Some of the changes which hare been soggested 
In the course of these notes, would require a new law to 
carry them Into effect, and, whenever the legislature may 
take the propriety of such an enactment into their con 
■ideration, many subjects, which hare not been allnded to, 
will demand their attentioiL- Of this description Is thch 
xesponiibilities of Junes. 

79 The Judges in England were in the habit of Inter- 
fering with the decisions of Joriei up to a much later period 
than any one would suppose who oontemplates their pre 
tent Independence Sir William Blaokstono says, they 
were “fined, imprisoned, or otherwise punished, for findlug 
their verdict contrary to the directiou of the Judge. Even 
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in India, vrc liavc passed the period when Such contradic- 
tion could be tolerated ; hut still, it may he necessary to 
establish some check to the dishonest exorcise of their vast 
power by the juries. There would be no occasion to pro- 
vide for the setting aside of a false vcidict by aitaini, since 
the authority of the Kizamut Adawlut remains unimpaired, 
and is competent to remedy all such mishaps as soon as 
they become known but individual members of the jury 
may be declared liable to be brought to trial for wilfully 
and knowingly guing in a wrong verdict, m consideration 
of some advantage, direct or indiicct, present or prospec- 
tive, accruing to themselves. No one except the Govern- 
ment should be allowed to piosccute No public officer 
should be competent to direct a prosecution in their name 
without the sanction of the Nizamut Adawlut, and no Inal 
should be held elsewhere or otherwise than in the Sessions 
Court before a special jury. 

80 There is a class of poisons amenable to the crimi- 
nal laws enacted by the Government of India, whose inter- 
ests are deeply involved in any alteration which may be 
introduced into the present system. All Europeans not 
being British subjects, all Ameiicans, and all East Indians, 
are by Section 5, Regulation n of 1832, liable to be tried 
by the Regulation law, and would all frequently object to 
be tried by a jury of Mahomedans and Hindoos. Any 
enactment, unconditionally declaring that such persons 
should be tried by a jury composed of persons not being 
I\Iahomedans and Hindoos, would run the risk of stopping 
the tnal altogether in some districts, and I see no better 
alternative than a proviso that in such cases the return- 
ing officer shall impannel as many jurors as possible of the 
same class with the prisoner, leaving it after all optional 
with him whether he will be tried by such jury as the dis- 
trict affords, that is, by the country," or by the Judge 
alone The number of foreigners who would come before 
the- courts IS so. exceedingly small, that rules might be 

38 
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framed for trying them at particular Btations where there 
will be no difficulty in forming a European Jury, and then 
it wonld he easier to legislate for the single class of East 
Indians, who would he left Any such sulMilvisiona are in 
themselres objootionahlo, and should be admitted only 
where the necessity is Imperious 
81.- The provmoiiB of Regulation VI of 1883 have been 
very generally Introduced into the North Western Pro- 
vinces By a memorandum, for which I am indebted to 
the present Roister of the Sndder Cour^ I observe that in 
1848, out of about 1600 tnals, upwards of 1000 were held 
under Regulation VI, and striking ont the districts of 
Delhi, Benares, Saugor and Enmaon, it appears that of 1099 
eases only 109 were tried without a Jury As thu has 
been going on for foorteen years, (though perhaps not 
always to the same extent,) the Nizamut Adawlut must he 
in pouesdon of data upon which to form a Judgment as 
to bow far the Begulatiomi have supplied the place of a 
eriirdnal code. The instances in which they have been 
found wanting will be indicated by the number of oases 
referred to the Nlxamut Adawlat under the proviso oon 
tained in Olause 1, Section 4 Regulation VI of 1883 and 
if it shall appear that no such oases have been referred, 
the inference will be that, as tar as the experiment has 
been tried, the Regulations do constitute a onmlnal code, 
without there being any occasion to draw upon the Maho 
medan law or the Nizamut Adawlut on account of cases 
not therein provided for 

82 I have attempted in this paper to explain the 
grounds upon which I hold it desirable to introduce trial 
by jury, or punohaye^ more fully Into the onmlnal courts 
of India I have stated the result of my own expenence 
oftho working of the experimental law passed 14 yean 
ego, and I have ventured to propose some of the arrange 
dents and provisions which will be necessary whenever 
it may he determined to extend the principle of that law, 
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or even to fix flic mode of proceeding' undci flic Inw .'is it 
nov sf.nndp. 

fi.'l. At one lime I confeniplftlcd drafting .a Itegnlnfioii 
on llic snlijcct of these noteS; and Rubinilliiig it to the Ki- 
7ain«t Adawhit under Kcgulntiou XX of 1793, hut the 
number, difiicully, and variety of the subjects involved 
deterred mo from expressing mj'self iu the categorical lan- 
gnago Ruitablo to a legal enactment. A perusal of the 
minutes recorded previous to the promulgation of Regula- 
tion VI of 1832, and an examination of the returns made 
during the last 14 years to the Nizamut Adaivlut, or a 
knoivlcdgc of the results of the experience of others, might 
change mj’ opinions upon any one of the points which have 
been noticed. I by no means imagine that the view which 
I have taken must ucccs-fut lUj be sound, nor that the opi- 
nions which I have expressed must neccssanlt/ be adher- 
ed to when their fallacy shall be made apparent. 

H. LUSniNGTON, ' 
Scs<!iO}}s Judge of FuKchpoo) . 
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No 2 

NOTES ON THE ORGIINAL STATISTICS OP THE 
UPPER PROATNCES FOR 1844, AS COMPARED 
WITH THE ENGLISH CRIMINAL STATISTIOS FOR 
1841 

Bi St Georqb Tcokke, 0 8 

1 Tho Engliflh Onniinal StatisHos selected for com 
panson are those for the year 1841, in Trhioh the last 
oensns was taken Tho Indian returns annexed are for 
1844, and the census was taken at the commencement of 
the present year It ii the most aoonrate yet made , It 
ehows that the population of the dr dlvisioni of the North 
Western Pronnees amonnts to 1,94,04,008 souls. Tfao 
returns are partly famished by the Tillage record keepers, 
their aoouraey being tested by the tuhseeldars and canoon 
goes, partly by the chief Inhabitants of the towns, and 
partly taken from the census made In 1887, by the rerenue 
surreyors, which is not ooniidered yery accarate Much 
dlffioalty oocuTB in fVaming a correct census. Tho popula 
tion Is often oalcalated by counting the number of houses, 
sometimes by counting that of the male adult population, 
and somedmes that of the whole adult population. This 
difficulty arises partly from the jealousy of the people, 
who distrust tho professed motives of Goverament, and 
partly from the danger of oppression to which the mass of 
the people are liable from our agents A rough estimate 
is therefore all that can be attempted. 

2 In the annexed retunfi, the English classiiloation 
of crime has been followed os nearly as possible Few 
ofibnees are defined by Indian regulations, and many 
which are, are defined differently from those of the same 
denomination in England , and a large amount of punish 
ment Is inflicted for offences included in the Magistrate s 
statements under the general head of " MUcoUaneous." 
The number of titles is not only Increased at the will of 
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tlic Magistrates, but the oflences arc themselves classed 
and defined variously in difterent districts. For instance, 
some oficnces arc punished under the following titles : — 

Blackening a man’s face. 

Attempt at selling a latvm is female. 

Answering to a charge of koje brought against their 
village. 

Lying and prevarication. 

Taking five rupees from the plaintitf after rendering 
him intoxicated. 

Insane persons- 

Suspicion of various ciimcs. 

Poisoning dogs. 

Tlirowing into a well 

Killing a cow for the sake of its hide and flesh. 

In the arrangement of comparative statements, this 
power of making and denominating crime at pleasure leads 
of course to much confusion. 

3. Another difficulty which arises in arranging criminal 
statistics is caused by the ignorance which exists of the 
amount of crime committed, Giving to the inefficient state 
of the police. The returns merely show the number of 
convictions in cases brought before the couits There is 
no doubt, from the character of the presiding officers, that 
these convictions may be depended upon as proofs of the 
extent of crime , but theie is equally no doubt, that the 
perpetrators of a large proportion of crimes committed 
^escape undetected and unquestioned. 

4. The English returns are divided into six parts, five 
'Classified and one miscellaneous. 

Offences against the person. 

5. It appears that the number of heinous oflences of 
this class IS greater in India than in England. 

The comparative frequency of murder in India (of 
which many cases are associated with robbery and theft,) 
considering the large number of acquittals (nearly 27 tO' 
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every 10 oonvietionB,) and onr defective infomation (of 
TThIch the diecovery of Thaggoe afforded a proof,) is very 
remarkable 

With reference to auaalie in India, the dlstinotion liei 
between assanlta with wonnding, and potty aasanlts^ in 
Bngland between asaanits committed for trial at the As 
sizes and those anmmarily disposed of, 

In attempts to procure miscarriage little effort appears 
to be made in either country to convict. In England there 
were no convictions 

Oonvictions for sodomy and rape, and attempts to 
commit snob, ore more numerous in England than in 
India, partly owing to the difficulty of conviction m 
the latter country, (the acquittals being nearly three 
times as numerous,) partly to the little trouble taken to 
proseoute for such offences, and partly to the difference of 
the native eustoms from onr own , the difficulties in the way 
of marriage being greater in JSngland than in Indio. 

The greater number of oases of abduedon in India would 
in England be cognizable only by the Civil Court. Many 
oases of adultery are fhmished under this head when the 
wife elopee from under her husband s roof, and the Utter 
does not demand her punishment 

In England child stealing is but little known, as there 
is DO inoentire to its oommissioiL It is remarkable that 
in these pronuces upwards of two-thirds of the convictions 
have been for offences oommitted in the Benares Division 

There are upwards of twice as many heinous offences 
against the person in India as 
Toioi Jq EnaUnd the following 

iBBnsltiHl, ISW eoBTlotletu. uio iuuuitui© 

loindUf S 06 S oosrieUooE. cauBcs are assigned to account 
for this difference. 

L Human life is eonndered of less value in India that 
in England The commission of heinous offences against 
the person is looked upon with leas horror In the former than 
in the latter country the different stage of civilization In 
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the two conutries, and, above all, the difference in leligioii, 
fnlly account for this. 

II. The very general practice in India of wearing arms, 
which is obsolete in England. This cause mil apply es- 
pecially to man-slaughter, and even to •premeditated crimes. 
Where the instruments of commission are not easily pro- 
curable, many which are designed will be left unexecuted, 
and many which are executed mil be more easily detected 
In England, the gun, the pistol, and knife even, are often 
recognized: in India the spear, sword, or club {lathee) 
can seldom be satisfactorily identified. 

III. Subjects of England arc deterred from the com- 
mission of heinous offences by the superiority of the police 
in detecting them. 

rV. The inappropriateness of many of our laws to the 
customs and feelings of the people. The people find much 
diflSculty in obtaining redress in our courts for adultery, 
seduction, and other crimes, which have reference to their 
domestic life. They sometimes gain justice by prosecuting 
for a different offence ; many cases of adultery, it is believ- 
ed, are punished as attempts to steal, or as trespass ; but 
in most cases they take the law into their own hands, and 
crime in India would be much greater if many offences 
against domestic rights were not prevented and punished 
by punchayets, native juries unrecognized by law. 

In India, convictions for petty assaults are not compara- 
tively numerous. The reason is 

InCnglsiid|9383 convictions, flinf thfi nolipp pnniint tolrp pnem 
In India, 6620 convictions. ponce cannot taue cogni- 

zance of this offence, and by the 
orders of Government, fees in the shape of stamp paper are 
usually levied from plaintiffs before the magistrate can do 
so. This is done with the object of preventing complaints 
being preferred on false or fiivolous grounds. The natives 
of India have their passions more under control on tiivial 
occasions than those of England, though they are more 
violent when fully roused. 
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There is little to remark on cases of resistance of pro- 
cess The numher of convlctloDS differs little in the two 
conntnes. Under strong and well constituted Govern 
tnontSj respect will always be paid to the execution of the 
law 

OpPEITOES AQAIKST PHOPKffTT OOinnTTKD WITH VIOLESOE. 

6 By Indian law, simple burglaries and thefts (vide' 
Bcgulation II of 1832,) cannot be taken oognkance of by 
the police, unless the oomplaina'nt himself proseontes, 
whiob he will seldom do, unless he thinks that there Is a 
probability of recovering his property Many of these 
crimes, therefore, are never reported, and a small proper 
tion only (87 per cent,) of those which are reported, are 
proseonled in the magistrate s court In entering the nnm 
her of crimes commftted in Jlngland under the head of 
burglary, many have been Inolnded which would not bd 
considered borglary by English law, as having been oom-^ 
mitted (n ware-houses and other places, where no one re- 
sided, or as having taken place In the day time , these 
oiroumstanoes do not apply to the definition of the crime 
in question according to Indian law Another cause of 
the large amount of this crime in India is owing to the 
unprotected state of property mud walls and ill fastened 
doors offering hut UHle opposition to the burglar Oonsl 
denng the small ratio whioh the oasce tried in India bear 
to the amonnt of crime, it is evident that the latter is 
much greater m India than in England, 

The acquittals for butglarles with violence, In India, aro^ 
nearly throe times as numerous ns the convictions. 

The most common, kind of dacoity is nnVn own in Eng^ 
land, rfr., armed men robbing in bodies, and the existence 
of snob in India is the clearest proof of the inefBolency 
of the police There is reason, however, to believe thaf 
England owes much of her immunity from these outrages 
to her paper currency Natives of India think that riches 
consist in the amount of gold and silver which they pcs 
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Tluir liou'^e^ nrc iiHccnio , they aic apathetic m 
(Icfonding tluMiHclvcs and assist mg e ic!i otlici Dicoit}’’ 
dilVers fioin highway lohbciy, inasmuch as the foimci is an 
assault upon families in their owU homes and among then 
fiicnds. tins m a veiy Bcnoiis olTcncc, and, whcic picva- 
lent, all leelmg of sccuiity is des(iO}cd It should he 
leinarkcd that 72 per cent, of the pci sons tiicd upon 
charges of dacoity and lolibcrv aic acquitted, and the 
number of untried otTenders must be laige. 

Theft iiitli wounding dues not exist in England, whcie 
tbic\cs seldom make tlicir dcpicdations armed The 
violence is the consefj’icacc of the theft, not the means of 
committing it , but as liolcncc is committed, it is included 
111 tins class of enmes 

J)Jiwnaj--n species of extortion, and under the lattci 
rlcsignation are included exactions by tlie policci. The 
crime consists in attempting to olitain b}’- tin cats of lU] ny 
to person, property, position in society, or state after death, 
any real, fancied, oi pretended lights Extoition dilfcis 
from oppicsFioii, smcc in the latter, actual Molcnce, besides 
tin cal'?, IS employed In England tins offence is almo'it 
unkuo\\u, the law is bcttci undcistood, and p inislimcnt 
for the lufiactiou of it, (as m cases of oppicssion,) tolciably 
ccitain. Eatnes aie timid, theyshiink fiom being out- 
casted, and they shrink fiom hostile collision with Grovein- 
inciit scivants , they are theicfoie equally submissive in 
obeying the demands of the piicsthood who woik upon 
then supcistitious feais, and of society, which can with- 
hold fiom them social happiness, as well as in conceding 
to the exactions of the police 

Oppression is the attempt to icalize by violence any 
real, fancied, oi pietended lights, by illegal means By 
it is undcistood illegal dm ess and foiciblc dispossession 
the foiinci including conhuement and depiivation fiom 
food, the lattei, the violent seizure of piopeity in the 

] ossession of anothei. Although no legal defimtion of this 

jy 
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ofieuco hns been promulgntod, yot it is Ijeliorcd that tho 
above 18 tho one moat gonoraliy ndoptod Oppression is 
thoreforo included in this class of onmo 
OiTEKCES AOAD-ST rBOPERTT COM JIITTED WTITIOUT VIOLENCE. 

7 Tho crime of cnttlo-stoaliog is leas frequent in Eng 
land from the Bovenfy of tho pnnifehment, tho difiGoulty of 
committing It, and tho greater certainty of deteotion, — tho 
acquittals in India considerably exceeding tho convictiona, 
particularly in Rohilkund, whore tho offonco ismost common 
The proporlionably small amount of connobons for Inr 
ceny in India, is partly oocountod for by the explanation 
above given of tho small number of oonnotions for bur 
glary, unlike burglary, however, inasmuch as tho number of 
larcenies is believed to bo loss than in England with much 
more temptation to commit thorn In India property is in 
doors very inoffioiently -secured , tho means of fastoniug 
doors and boxes offbnng bat Uttlo resistance to depredators. 
Out of deers, women and obildron, the most helpless portion 
of the coaunuuity, adorn their persons inth a largo portion 
of their property in the shape of gold and silver ornaments, 
which they oxiwso to general new, as though to invite the 
ciqndity of thieves. 

It is behoved, as above mentioned, that some of tho con 
•notions under the head of attempts to commit larceny in 
India, are in reapty attempts tb commit adultery 

Embeixlemont and fraud, from being undefined, are 
oflen incorrectly and diffbrontly considered by magistrates, 
and the amount thoreforo of recorded oonnctions cannot 
give a very accurate idea of the extent of crime 

The proportion of convictions, for receiving stolen 
goods,” to tho population of either country is ueirly tho 
same Receivers create and foster thcR , but as it is oflen 
dilHcult to prove tho furandl anlmxis on their part (in both 
countries, the acquittals exceed the convictions) tho extent 
of this crimo is best estimated by a reference to that of 
loTcen} and burglorv, the extent of which, in consequence 
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<*f tlic opeialioii of ncijulatiou IL of 1832, cannot be accii- 
ralclv abccrtaincd. 

TiIaLTCIOLS OFUINCrs AHAIXST PIlOPIiRTY 
S. Arson is at all limes a crime ^cly{ll^lclllt to i)rc\eut 
and as diflienlt to detect It is suiprising that in lingland 
oiilv IG pci'^oiis ANcrc (.oiiMcted of it duinig 1841 In 
India cHoils Inuc been ficqucntly made to put a stop to 
the Clime, for it caii^c'^ nmcli in)iiiy, since from the 
iiitlammablc natuic of dMclliiig houses, hies aic ivith dilTi- 
ciilty aiie'?tcd in their cuui'ic The coiniclLoiis, tliongh 
double those in England, arc only oiic-scicnth part of the 
acfjiiiltalsv 

The number of connclioiis foi othci malicious oficiiccS 
in India cannot be cousidcicd a suic index of the amouiiti 
Of undefined ciimc. 

Fonoruv akd oifex'Crs against the cuRHENcr 
0. Thci c IS 111 India no papci cuiicncy, and less piopcrty 
than in England depending upon wiitteii instinmcnts. 
CouMction is diflienlt, the aciiuiltals being nearly twice 
as numerous. 

Almost all the convictioiis under tlie second head- 
ing of this class aic eases of possessing bad itipees, for 
i\hich the ofl'ciidci is only subject to a light fine. 
The punishment being slight, it is inflicted without 
hesitation. 

Offences not included- in the above classes 
10 Coiisideiiiig that in most eases of hi each of the peace 
tlicie are seveial offenders, the amount of ciime under 
that head does not appeal to be gieat. 

There aie upwaids of twelve times as many convictions 
for prison Iji caking m India as in England This is paitly 
accounted foi fiom the knoivn eoi i uptibility and negligence 
of the guaids, and fronf the insecurity of some of the 
gaols 5 but most of the convictions aie in cases of escajic 
tiom the roads, of which chance the convicts in EnglamL 
have not the benefit-v 
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* PfTjuri/ in Indm is an oOcnco qnitc disiinct from tho 
cnmc of tijo samo dosomioaiiOD in Eug:Iand BoJig^jon, 
nioralit^, and law, Iiavo Lcro Httio iniloence in preventing 
it The oath whiofi hae been prcflonbcd for nso in oar 
ConrtB docs not appeal to tho roligions foollngs of the 
Jintivcfl Tho former rnlo of swearing on tho Koran or 
Ganges water might have had somo effect, tho present 
oath has none, and most witnesses snpposo that in taking 
it they arc morolj going throngh one of tho forms of onr 
Courts Again, native morality and pnblio opinion afford 
liltlo cheek to dopartnro from truth in giving evidonoo. 
If tho punohajots conld bo indneod to ont oast all per 
jurors, tho enmo wonld bo chocked, bat while they ont 
east men for tho veriest trifles, they encourage rather 
than disconntonanco false evidence the merit of n mans 
assisting oneof his own castoovorwoighs the immorality of a 
falsehood, which cheats the Judgment of tho magistrate 
Law is seldom bronght Into reqaisltion to pamsh and 
thereby prevent perjary From tho sorority of the pnnish 
ment imposed (which neither religion nor public opinion 
justifies) Sessions Judges will rarely convict oven on fall 
proof End magistrates, therefore, seldfm commit unless 
the offender contradicts himself on oath or shows other 
■nise gross disregard of facts- Of one thing thoro is no 
doubt, that tho number of convictions for peijnry boars 
no proportion to the perjnnes well known to be committed 
every day As one proof of this there are nearly twelve 
times os many convictions for false complaint as for dor 
jury, from which in reality it does not differ In all these 
cases it IB evident that, if the witnesses have not perjure I 
thomselves tho complainant expected that they would do so, 
and allowing an average of two witnossos in ovory case, 
a slight idea may he formed of tho state of evidonoo in 
our Courts. Formerly, peijury was punisLod by tho ma 
gistrato as prevarication, under tho head of contempt of 
Court and it would bo interesting to know how many 
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pcison^' ^\elc tiuis anmi.illy punibhcd Fuillici; in most 
wrll-foumlcd complainls, tlic dcfcnd.'int rcst^ Ins defence 
upon false CM'dencc, on questions of fact, since the Juan is 
too simple and plain to leave hope for acquittal by plead- 
ing any nice points ill it The only means of obtaining 
the truth is by cross-questioning the witnesses, it is 
ahva}s ca'^ier to i elate a tine ‘^toiy than to make up a 
false one ; but even this hope in many cases fails. Not 
onlv docs the amount of business icndci it diilicult to give 
sufiicicnt time to elicit the truth, but in many instances 
it iv impossible to do so In simple eases of assault, the 
comidainant's witnc'^scs are well instructed as to the place, 
date, time, and parties present at the place of assault, and 
the defendant’s, as to the place, date, time, and parties 
present at another spot, and they wnll probably evade any 
fuithcr qiiestioiis^by pleading total ignoiancc. 

The results of the Customs Regulations in India aie 
remarkable Thiity millions stciling arc collected in Eng- 
land by means of the Customs aiil Excise duties. In the 
North Western ProMiiccs only h.alf a million is collected 
by the same means , and yet the convictions for offences 
against the laws made for secnii.ig this comparatively 
Ein.all amount arc upw ards of four times as numerous as 
in England This appeals to be almost entirely owdng to 
the duty upon salt, wdiich is very high in piopoition to the 
value of the article outside of the Customs line. Salt is a 
necessary of life in India, and will always find a icady 
maikct , and when laigc piofits can be made, it is not to 
be wondered at, that the revenue laws are so generally 
broken Salt is illicitly mamifactnrcd, especially undei 
the pretext of manufactuimg Saltpetre , but the greatci 
part of that which succeeds in evading the duty is smug- 
gled fiom native States, which trade must doubtless bo 
profitable The only iisk mcuiicd is the dangci of being 
apprehended by coiriiptible and negligent Custom guaids 
on beats, w'hcic the smartest men would find it diJhcult to 
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prevent smuggling bj night The only wonder is, tlmt 
smuggling is not 80 extonsiro as to dn\c tlio logitimnte 
trader from the market, and this can only be accounted 
tor hy the exieat of the Heatand. c 

Trespau is an oficnoo which has not been defined by 
Indian law, and the amoant of convictions under this head 
ing cannot, therefore, be considered oonclusivoas an index 
to the extent of the crime 

If under the head of Inui characters there bo included the 
English returns of ** want of sureties,” and “ known or 
reputed tluoves,” there will be a much greater proper 
tionato amount of crime than in India The law in force 
in the latter conntry does not permit pumehmont upon 
mere presomption or suspicion The reputation of being 
a thief would not Justify puuishmont, unless It were shewn 
that the defendant has no honest means of livohbood, or is 
in poasesalou of suspicions property, for which possession 
he cannot satisfactorily aoQonnt 

GaatUinu exists universally, but is seldom panished) 
hnlcfls combined with proof of tho parties being bad oha 
nictcrs, or of their making a trade in gambling 

11 There is a class of offences in India which is not 
taken cogniiance of by English law that of mlscoRdHci and 
neglect of datg hy public serx*aul$ In England, if a Govern 
ment servant does not perform bis duty safasfhctorily, his- 
di8oharge is considered a suffioiont punuhmont In India 
the (lifflcnlty is not for the servant to find employment , hut 
for the State to get good servants. h,ot only is tho servant 
inadc<iuately paid, but if discharged from an appointment 
in one district, will bo (if Intelligent) tolerably certain of 
obtaining employment in another^ and is often ontrested 
with respon iblc dntics the mal disohaigo of which iviU 
yield a profit grcatlj oxcoediug tho amount of his salary 
It IB therefore found necessary to add to discharge from 
semee ponighmcnt of fine and imprisonment, and from 
tho returns it appears, tUat there ba>o boon nearly 7,000 
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coiniolion^ on tlii*? accounf alone the grcatei nuinbci 
lefoinng to chowKccdai^^, mIio me often pnnislicd when 
the ical oncndci-^ cannot he disco\crcd, in ordei that some- 
Ihing may appear to have been done in tlie ease 

12. Of the total of conMctionsforpnni‘4hinont of oflenccs, 
•vibich are common to both countries the proportion is in 
England 1 to every 303 inhabitants and in India 1 to 
c\cry 830, of otTcnccs Mhicli arc not common to both 
countries m England 1 to every 387, and in India 1 to 
every 2,375. 'With reference to the latter, notice has been 
already taken of those otTcnccs rcquuing it, sacli as adul- 
tcr;>, and misconduct and neglect of duty by public 
sen ants. Until the rest of the otTcnccs arc defined by 
law, the returns of their amount must continue useless 
for comparison. 

IB. It appears that out of 31,G37 persons punished in 
India, no less then 20,213 were summarily punished by the 
magistrates, by fine or imprisonment, for terms not ex- 
ceeding tliice years. The magistrates thus awaid the 
punishments of about 92 per cent of the total number of 
conMclcd otTcndcis The proportion of suminaiy convic- 
tions m England is much less, being 61,804 to 20,280 
committals, or 7G pci cent, of the total amount. In con- 
clusion, it must be remarked, from these comparative 
return'!, that with rcfcicncc to the state Of crime in the 
Korth 1\’'cstern Pioviuccs, merea'sed efforts arO necessary 
to put down heinous offences against the person , and some 
enactment is required to puiify the evidence adduced iii 
our Courts. 


St G. Tucker. 
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No 3 

ItEPORTS OK TUSMABAZ THUGS 
Lcttek Ko 17 OF 1848 

From R SroKTOoiinnr Esq Magistrate of Cojtnpore to R 
Lo\\’T11Er, Esq Sitperintendent of Police, AlldtaVad Fid 
slon dated Cofnipore, the 2Ist February 184S 
SiRj — I bare the honor to inform yod that a party of 
men have been taken np at Boolondflbnbur principally ro«i 
dents of Cawnporo, some of whom arc charged with Thng 
geo, Tlicy form a portion of a class of men well known 
to the anthon ics horo^ and I have drawn out a statement 
regarding them, which I beg to annex , as nlso a copy of 
the depositions of one of their body also lists of all the 
members composing the gang, and a statement of certain 
property and money that have been received from some of 
their members, since I have heard of the capture of the 
party at Doolnndshahnr 

2 I purpose sending vemncuUr oopics of Sheikh Oha 
zoo 8 depositions, and a proceeding, (embracing the details 
noted in my raemoramlum,) to (ho nntborities of those dis 
trictfl where these people seem generally to have fre- 
quented 

8 The 19 men now in enstody I propose retaining 
till such time as I hear whether they are claimed, and m 
case they are not, I shall roqiuro them to give good seennty 
before I release them 

4 "ion will observe that only five of tho gang have 
not been approhonded Tiro are so infirm that I have 
left thorn in their honses Tho five now absent will soon 
be in enstody 

I have, Ac , 

R MOKTGOMERY, 
Magistrate 

CAwyponE, 

21st Fehrn try 1148 
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MESrORANDUJr. 

Shortly aftei the British Governmeut acquired possession 
of this province,, a. d. 1802-3, one Cieagh, a piivate in a 
King's Regiment stationed at Cawnpoie, initiated Dhown- 
kiil Aheer, an artilleiy man , Siihiboo, a cook in one of 
the legiments ; and Ghunseya Bowryah, a lesident of 
the Cantonments,, into the ait of Tusma-bazee,^ one 
of the numerous games practised, by thimble-iiggers iii 
England. 

From these men sprang thiee gangs, of which they weie 
the leaders. Dhownkul’s gang some time back merged 
into the other two gangs, and the two leaders at present 
aie, Collunder and Madar Lodha, both now m the Boo- 
lundshuhui jail charged with Thuggee. 

The gangs amount in all to about 47 persons, who reside 
paitly in the cantonments of Cawnpoie, but mostly in the 
out-skirts of the city. They aie well-known to the autho- 
rities ; and although they have been punished over and 
over again as gamblers, and sometimes confined foi want 
of being able to furnish security for good behaviour, they' 
nevei have been taken up till now as parties to any very 
serious crime. On receiving intelligence that a party hadj 
been apprehended in the Boolundshuhur district, charged 
with the crime above-noted, I gave directions for the 
apprehension of all the gangs present at Cawnpoie, and I 
append to this statement a memorandum showing the 
names of the individuals composing these gangs. I also 
annex a translation of the deposition of one of their number, 
which I had taken before me 

These men frequent the gieat thoioughfaies leading to the 
principal cities in these provinces They attend also the 
great fans Formerly they had free access to the city of 
Gwalioi, and the Kotwal got l-4th of then profits , but since, 

* The game is played thus a strap is doubled, and then folded up 
into different shapes The art is to put a stick in such a place, that the 
strap when unfolded, shall come out donbje. * ' 

40 
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the British hayo occnpiod it they have Leon excluded 
They nercr can Huccessfolly carry on their ^mbling till 
they have gained OTor the police in their favor , for crowds 
always collect around them and attract notice Their mode 
ofprocoeding IS as follows — ^ThcyoMUine different oharac 
ters, and agree to meot at a general place of rendoivous, 
which is commonly some serai, where they are known to the 
hhnttoearas This they make their head quarters for a 
time , and, in the day time station themselves where they 
are most likely toattract notice, and begin to play asifstran 
gers to each other, assuming different garbs. The unwary 
traveller eyes thorn for a time, and is tempted to try his 
Inok , at first they allow him to win and then fleece him of 
everything The leader gets a double share of the profits 
and all the rest share equally The leader is bound to sup- 
port the party at first setting off, till a sufficient sum has been 
won to enable each man to support himself He is also 
obliged, m the first Instance, to have a sum with which to 
cemmenoe playing If any of tho party are taken np, it Is 
the leader's duty to do his utmost for his release, and for all 
sums expended in the effort he is to receive two pice inter- 
est in each rupee After a suoeessihl day's work, they gene- 
rally drink and gamble amongst themselves It was dur 
ing one of these revelling* that a number were captured 
at Boolundshnbur several escaped, and arc now here in 
custody 

The following is some of their cant, by the medium of 
which they communloate with each other — 

When they are sitting on the road side, and 
see a traveller coming np, they say to one 
another “ Dhnraye, 

^ Tarade ” — Bogin to play 

Atradc ” — WTien any traveller loses, and gets quarrelsome 
they say "Asrado,' this means, “give him 
back his pice ” 
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Jluchcny — If any Euiopcan gentlemen comes up, they 
say “ liackcH aya ” 

Baufiivala” — When they see a burkundaz coming they 
say bauriwala 

■“ IlauswaUa." — If a sowar, then they -say “ haiiswalla.” 

T/iolaJi" — Whenathannahdar, tchsoeldar, or any person of 
consideration appioaches, the word is “tho- 
lah.” 

Bell ” — AVhen one gambler causes the arrest (on any 
ground) of another, his companions say by 
way of rcpioach, “ why do you cause ^ beli,’ 
tliat IS, suspicion against us.” 

It IS easy to conceive that gangs of this kind would not, 
when the oppoituuity offered, resist the temptation to rob, 
or even miirdei, and for some yeais past they have gone 
more to westwai d than usual, more particularly duiing the 
late campaign. I seized the books belonging to their bank- 
ei, and was enabled from them to trace ornaments to a 
considerable value, which had been received at different 
times from different members of the gang, and left in pawn 
for money advanced. Each entry had the word “ Tusma- 
bazee” prefixed. These ornaments aie now all in my pos- 
session, and lists have been made out for the purpose of be- 
ing ciiculated through the different districts, as some of 
the property may be lecognized 

Hoondees to the amount of Rs 750 have been received at 
different times within the last year from different membeis 
of the gang. The principal lemittei is one Sheikh Chand, 
a brother of Collunder’s, the mess khansamah of a Euio-, 
pean Regiment at Meerut The whole sum has been re- 
covered, and is now in my possession. 

R, MONTGOMERY, 

Magistrate^ 

Catvnpoi e, Fcbi uary, 1848. 


j 
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J)fpoiUloH tif Sheikh Ghasee, taken h^ore It Monlgomenj, 
£sq , Maglitrate qf the Mttrict of Cojonpore February 
14thj i84S 

My name is Sheikh Ghasoo , my father's Sheikh Ikram , 
by caato, Sheikh , my oocnpatlon^ service , inhabitant of 
ICheirabad, in Oade , bat at present residing in Bacongunge , 
my age is thirty, or thereabouts. 

QuESnoK — Jl'hai hare you to depore f 
Ajtswkh — Fifteen months ago (I was in pnson at the 
lime), one Madar of the Lodha caste Imng in Baoon 
gunge, went with his gang towards Etawah for the purpofio 
of ‘ Tusma baioe” 

His gang consisted of 12 or 14 men They went aboat 
gambling with the Tusma for three months between the 
Ekdnl Serai and Ooreya, (oorreoting himself), I mean 
Ekdnl Serai and Makimpoor, and afterwards between Kho- 
jahphnlpoor and Ooreya In the month of Phagoon, Gan 
gadeen BoTrryah of Bacongunge, and Mnddra Bowryah and 
I, and Lullna Lodha and Moonooau Lodha, fire of ns, all 
inhabitants of Bacongunge, were released from prison , oT 
these, Mnddra, Moonooau -and Lullna went away to the 
gang of Madar Lodha Gangadeen Bowryah with myself 
remained at home Towards the end of Cheyt, f e , three 
days before the close of the month, Oollunder started with 
his gang westward. His gang consisted of myself and ten 
others, vlx , (1) Collander, flour seller, bring m the Bnro 
pean Begimental batar, (2)LnohmunThakoor,(8)8antowa 
Aheer, (4) Mema Bowryah, (6) Suhrottee Bheesty, (6) 
Gnngadeen Kulwar, (7)IhiiiLknKnlwar, (8)Pnimsookh Knl 
war, (D) Gnngadeen Bowryah, (10) Mohna Ohumar, and 
myself, all of Bacongunge, — eleven In all ^ 

In seven or eight days we got into the Gwahor territo- 
ries, We did not gamble in the Oawnpore district. But bar 
ing crossed the Jumna into the Gwahor territories, we then 
commenced gambling, and continued doing so thropgh the 
Gwalior territonoB as far as Dholpoor Thence to Agra, we 
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coa^rd (u g.iiiiMf. Fioni Agra wcpiocecdoil (o Cool, playing 
;\K\\c\\cn( From Cod \\c piocccdctl to Kliooijali. At this 
place Avc icniaincd ten or twelve days, stopping some- 
times at one serai, sometimes at another, and c^cry day 
we went on the high road and placed. 

■\Vc remained gainhling for three days near the guaid- 
houses and chowKces w hich arc in the Khoorjah tiiaiinahda- 
U’O We paid the thaiinahdar of Khoorjali tw'O iiipccspci 
diem: tins was shared amongst the thannahdnr, mohiiriir 
and femadar. In all, for si\tccn da}S, we paid them two 
iiipccs per diem. After that the thannahdnr was changed, 
that is to say, he resigned and went away lie was a 
Mahomcdaii, hut I do not know’ his name IIis home was 
at Schanniporc Bow r} ah, which is thicc days’ journey 
heyoiid Meerut. As soon as he was gone, Colliiiider took us 
all to his brother Sheikh Chand’s house in Meerut , we put up 
at the serai. Colluiuler lived with his brother in the Euro- 
pean Iiif.intry bazar Collundcr remained there, but the icst 
of us came hack to Kliurkhoud.ah winch is six coss on this 
side of Meerut In six d.ij’s Collundcr joined us. Before 
his ariival we had made arrangements with Dooigapershad 
Cashmcrcc, jemadar of Khuikhoudah AVc agreed to give 
him a rupee per dicra, and at one of the Kbiirkhoudah Miir- 
halahs were stationed two hurkuudazes, a lance jemadai 
nnd a sowar , we agreed to p.ay ten annas a day to the 
four : the name of the Muihalab is ‘^Kale Am ” And to one 
lance jemadar and two buikundazes at the Lallpoie chow’- 
kee near K.hnrkhoudah w’e agreed to pay one lupee for 
thice days The Khurkhoudah chowkec is between these 
two Murhalahs, and they aie both suhoidinate to it We 
continued gambling twenty days within the jiinsdiction of 
Khurkhoudah, stopping at night in the Khurkhoudah Seiai 
and whatever was agieed for we paid daily 

Leaving Khurkhoudah w’c came to Hanpei in the Meeiut 
division -Our reason foi leaving Khurkhoudah was this, 
that Dpoigupeishad jcmadai was lemoved thence, -and 
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relieyod by nnotbor Jomadar with this one we conld not 
come to an understanding There are ten zemindars in 
Ehurkhondah , they also demanded some thing from us , 
then wo loft thoplaoo, and after remaining one nlghtin the 
Hnnper Sorai we went on to Kniloo, also in the Meerut 
difltriot There is a jemadar in Kailee, with him too, we 
came to no understanding 

We then left for Gnllowtee, in tbeBooInndahuhur dlstnot 
To Shurf Ali, the thannahdar of Gnllowtee, we agreed also 
to pay three rupees a day for permission to gamble. The 
mohurrir and jemadar shared In this bribe. We remained 
four days gambling m their district, and paid them three 
rupees a day for that time Alter four days he was remoTod , 
and Gopeeuath Oashmeree came as thannahdar, with him we 
settled for five rnpees a day the whole thannab establish 
ment, burkundaxes and all, were to share in this paymenL 
The thannahdar himself kept four rupees a day, and gave 
the other to the jemadar aud the mohnmr The hnrkun 
daxes got nothing On this, the latter being dissatisfied, 
threatened to apprehend us , then, Collundor paid the 24 
burkundaxes six rupees, whiob contented them. 

After we had played at ^^Tosma baxee eight days in 
the jnnsdiotion of Gopeenath, the whole of Oollander’a 
gang returned to Onwnpore The reason was that when 
the gang ofMadar Lodha came towards Boolnndahuhar from 
Etawah, they fell in with OoUander’s gang at Gnllowtee 
OoUundor's gang therefore returned to Oawnporo, and 
Madar b gang went on to Sirdhanah, which is In the Begnm 
Sumroo s country I don t know If It belongs to the Moomt 
or Boolnndshnhnr district It was in last Sawan that Ool 
loader and his gang got back to Oawnpore they remained 
there Sawan and Bhadoon , after this, Oollnnder with his 
gang again proceeded westward towards Gnllowtee In the 
Boolundshnbur district, tlz^ (1) Oollondor flour-seller, (2) 
Lnchmnn Thakoor of Bacongnngo, (8) Santowo-Aheor, (4) 
Mema Xrtdhn, (6) Nainsookhwa Bowgrah, ( 6) Qnngadoon 
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Bowiyali, — all of Bacoiigimgc , (7) Siikcyali Kulwar, (8) 
Durgya Kiilwai, both of Colonelgunge ; (9) Pramsookh 
Kuhvar, (10) Bhona Bowryali of Kalee Bhowanny, and Ka- 
keerah Mnssulman , these four latter men, after their arrival 
from Agra, had put up 'unth Collunder and Gungadeen Te- 
vrarree, of Sisamow : these all left about the beginning of 
Kooar. I did not accompany them 
Subsequently Oolluuder sent a man with a letter to us, 
from which we learnt that Meer Khan, jemadar of the teh- 
seelof Seeanuck, in Boolundshuhur, came with a party from 
the Magisti’ate of Boolundshuhur, surprised his gang, and 
apprehended them in a Kul war’s shop at GuUowtee, and Ma- 
dar’s gang were about the same time all brought prisoners 
from Ghazeenugger in Meerut: theindividualsof both gangs 
are now in prison in the Boolundshuhur jail Mutthrn, a 
sepoy, came fiom Umballa , the gamblers requested him to 
report all well at their homes, and one man, who is an 
inhabitant of Bacongunge, also came fiom Meerut , by him 
they sent word of their ariest and Lulleea, the wife of 
Collunder, sent aLodha, a resident of Bacongunge, to bring 
intelligence from Boolundshuhur, and all the women whose 
husbands were in pnson, agreed to pay him to go and fetch 
intelligence, whether they were leleased or not On his 
return he reported that theyweie imprisoned, their sentence 
had not been yet passed they call them “ Thugs” there, but 
all have confessed that they have alone been gambhng 
with the Tusma. 

Q — fforv much have you gained hy this ganibling 
, A . — I have kept no account I got one or two rupees 
a day, in this way I got more or less at different times ; 
whatever I saved, I sent home. 

Q . — Who sent money home, and horv much 7 
'■ A — do not know this The custom was that what- 
ever “we gained by gambhng, we divided ; and besides we 
played among ourselves at “ Kaptain ” Whoever gained, 
gave his money to Sheikh Chand, the brother of Collunder, 
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wlio gnvc tLcm booudocs on Knlloo, the son of Colinndei* 
The wife of Collundornsod lodistrlbuto tbe money amongst 
those to whom it was eont 

Q — TTere there amj gamUert belonging to Madafs gang T 
A — There were many men , sometimes, they went with 
Madar, sometimes with Oollnnder — (1) Nainsookh Lodho, 
inhabitant of Kheree mehal, (2) Bhona Lodha, inhabitant of 
Ealee Bhowanny, (8) Gnngadeenwa Knlwsr, inhabitant of 
Kapn mehal, (4) Snntowa Ahoer, inhabitant ofPnrwa 
ilajan, (6) Thakoorwa l^dha, inhabitant of Baoongonge, 
(6) Gindya Aheer, inhabitant of the same place , all these 
men were detached m some other place, and when the 
rest were caught they escaped hither , Gindya, Nainsookh, 
and Bhona I met at Meemt m the month of Poos, when I 
went there for gambling porposes I did not find iladar 
as I had expected, so remained by myself at Meemt After 
the arrest of hU gang, these three men fell in with me, and 
told me the state of the case, and I returned home in 
their company I had quarrelled with Lnohmun and with 
Coilunder, therefore I did not accompany OoUunder ia 
Kooar, but went by myself to Meemt 
0 — Did you gamble at Meerut or not 7 
A — I was alone at Meerut, therefore I did not gamble^ 
Snntowa in the middle of Aghun came from Gullowtee, 
andm Poos the rest of the party were apprehended Tha- 
koorwa Ix)dha and Gnngadeenwa Knlwar came away one 
day before the arrest, 

0 — How <^ten have you bem in prison ? 

A — Once I was imprisoned for six months, but released, 
in appeal, by the Judge , and onoe, with foot others, I was 
imprisoned for six months for gambling, by the orders of 
the Deputy Magistrate 

0 — How many times ayear did yon go on these expedlllensf 
A — At no fixed periods whenerer wo made an 
agreement with a thannalidar- we remained as long 
as this understanding I^isted, and then returned homCi 
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At home wc remained h\o montbS; or a month at 
a lime. 

Dbowukul Aheer learnt to gamble with the strap from 
nn European named “Creagh,” of an European Regiment, 
and Ghiiuso 3 \a Lodha and also Sambhaloo, a cook, learnt 
from him , Siiratoo, flour-seller, was taught by these three , 
then Junglce, and then nianj'^ others, learnt. 

R. MONTGOMERY, 

MagtsU ate. 


(Letter No 137 op 1848.) 

From Major J. Graham, Assistant General Supei mtendoni, 
and Joint Magi^itiate, /o Colonel W. H Sleeman, Genet al 
Superintendent, Jhansie, dated Agta, the 29th July 1848, 

Sm, 

I have the honor to acknowledge your No. 122 of the 
17th ultimo, with copy of letter, dated 14th idem, from 
Secretary to Government, N. W. P, and enclosuies for my 
perusal, and conformably with your directions, now furnish, 
for submission to that Government, a report of the result of 
my enquiries into the practices of the association of offen- 
ders calling themselves Tusma-bazees , their origin having 
been previously given, and as far as I can leain, most coi- 
lectly, by Mr Montgomery, Magistrate of Cawnpore 

2. This result will prove that they aie Thugs, and that 
they use their art from which they take their designation, 
chiefly, if not solely, to enable them to carry on Thuggee 
with greater impunity 

3. Mr. Plowden, the Magistrate of Boolundshiihur, in a 
proceeding, dated 30th December last, addressed to me, 
stated ihat he had accidentally heard rumouis of 20 or 
25 persons, budmashes, and suspected Thugs, who, 
under pretence of playing Tusma, (a soit of gambling) with 

tiavellers on the public roads of Gullowtee, Hauper, Khoor- 

41 
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jab, had been residing in the serai of Gnliowtee for 
some months, with the oonmranoe of the thannahdar and 
thannah establishment of that place, who receirod com 
pensation for the same , and that on receipt of the informa 
tion, he had dopnted the tehsoeldar of Ehooi^ah and ^otwal 
of Bolnndshnhiir to the spot, for their apprehension, and 
that 14 men^ with Be 85 cash, and sundry parcels of pa 
per (containing mediolnal drags) on their persons, were 
taken that one of the persons selxed, Gnngadeen, had de> 
posed before him, that the gang consisted of 17 persons, 
who were residing In the serai at Gnllowtee with the con 
nirance of the thannahdar of that place, to whom they 
paid a certain stun every evening, throngb Hnrsoi Singh 
and another bnrkundaz, that they played with the Thsma 
with travellers on the highways, nobody interfering with 
them , that the depositlonB of others of the ofTenders corro 
borated Gnngadeen a statement , that be, the Magistrate, 
was of opinion, they belonged to the Thug fraternity, 
using the pretence of Tnsma hazee, and filing their abode 
at Gnllowtee, for the purpose of committing other crimes, 
and admimstonag poison to trareUers , that lately, while 
jie was absent in the hills a headless corpse was found 
near Lodha on the side of the pnbho road, which murder 
he thought it rery probable bad been perpetrated by them 
that Gnngadeen also deposed to there being several gangs 
of the same description of people, who at first, for a time, 
had sojourned in the serai at Khoorjab, bat were now in 
the serai at Ghazeeabad, pergnnnah Dosnah, nllah Meerut 
but one of the 14 was consequently dispatched as an infer 
mer with a party to arrest them , that according to Qnnga 
deen s evidence, it appeared that these people were not 
unknown to the Thnggee department Ho, therefore, called 
upon me to depute golndahs acquainted with the Allahabad, 
Oawnporo, Allygurh andSIeernt districts to recogmxe them 
4 On the receipt of the above, I directed my daffhdars, 
Thakoot Singh and Donrah Khan, who are moving np 
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lowaids UmLaUali with approvers, &c , to place themselves 
for a lime under the oidcis of Mr. Plowdcu, and examine 
tins class of people, and immediately dispatched other 
approvers from Agra of the poisonei class, with a man 
named Chota, who had just been ancsted in a case of min- 
der, whom I suspected to bo one of the gang , this peison 
on his arrival at Boolundshuhiir, rccDgnized out of the par- 
ty Khyroollah, Diillye, Bnj Lall, Jungla, and Theekah, 
and stated that ten months prcviou‘?ly, in the month of 
Bysack, he had gone to Feiozoporc, and on his rctiiin thence 
towards Kurnaul, on the east of that place, where there is 
a well and a Dhak jungle, he fell in with these men while 
in the act of sharing some spoil, and that Biij Lall on see- 
ing him covered it over with a cloth, when he, Chota, told 
them, that he was one of their craft; upon which he receiv- 
'cd from Khyroollah a wooden dibbeeah vnth looking glass , 
from Dnllye, two bags of black cloth , and from Biij Lall 
a chintz cap • and that they told him to leave them as they 
were pursued, having just murdered three men, grass-cut- 
ters, in the jungle, near Kurnaul , and that he came on to 
Dehlee, and they went into the jungle. 

5. My goindahs, Hookum Buldee, and Oiee, recogniz- ^ 
ed Griingadeen, Dabee, Katchee and 11 of the gang, 
and said that they met them when proceeding on duty 
to the eastward from Agra, at a place two coss on 
the east side of kusba Akdil, zillah Etawah , that they 
were quariellmg about their shares in some booty, and 
that G-nngadeen was crying out and thieatemng that he 
would betray them if he did not get his portion . and that 
the officer of the guard took them all to a baolee near at 
hand for examination but as they weie unknown tO the 
approvers they were released. 

6. Upon communicating this to the Magistrate of Boo- 
lundshuhUr, he sent to my Court 19 Tnsma-bazees, and - 
I instituted enquiries regarding them from the Couits of 
Boolundshuhur and Cawnpore. I ascertained by 'volumi- 
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nons luisls that they wore notorions tmdmaBltefl, and bad 
been implicated in many misdemeanourB , had freqnently 
boon ptmifihod as vagabonds, and had been in gangs tra 
'ersing the country under pretence of Tusma baiee, with 
the connivance of the police, wherever they could effect 
their purposo, and paying whatever was demanded of them 
for the prinJego 

7 The Magistrates of Boolundshuhur and Cawnporo 
subsequontly sent to mo others of this class, making in all 
57, for the purpose of my ascertaining whether they had 
been guilty of criminal oflbnces, and, if so, to bnng them 

tnal Of thoao, eight were returned for wont of 
evidence 

8 From the correspondence with the oflBcials above- 
named and the evidence of my approvers, Ac , I obtained 
proof of their having formed themselves into gangs for the 
purpose of robbing travellers on the public roads, and 
from Chota, poisoner, a participator in the spoil of a mur 
der the production and recognition of part of the property, 
and the confession of several, it was equally manifest 
that they had added murder to their other crimes, as will 
^ppear from the following oiroumstanoes, acknowledged 

by several of them, and corroborated by much coHateral 
and posltiTe evidence 

9 Br\( Lall deposed before roe, that he had been con 
cemed in the murder of three men, grass-gratters, near 
Eumaul, as stated by Obota, poisoner , and named DuUye, 
Jungla, KhyrooUah and Buldewa (then at large) as bis 
nocompIiccB DuBye and Jungla admitted the fact , Khy 
rooUah alone denied , Ohota denounced them in my pre- 
sence , the artioles which were given to him, and wUob 
were obtained from the Dehlee Court, where he was arrest 
cd on hJs arrival there, were produced each one rccognli 
cd and acknowledged by the parties respectively as those 
given to Chota as part of the spoil above mentioned This 
case was also tested by correspondence, and misls received 
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fiom ihc Couit. Ordeis wcie issued for the apprehension 
of Buldewa, the accomplice at large. He was also arrested, 
and, on his arrival, corroborated in some measure the 
confession of the others. The proceedings in this caseaie 
complete, and it will be committed immediately to the 
Sessions Judge. 

10. After this, Brij Lull deposed to his having murder- 
ed Boodur, a chumai, resident of the Sudder Bazar, Mee- 
rut, by administering poison to him in sugar , and implica- 
ted in the case Collunder, (the chief of the Tusma-bazees,) 
Soobrattcc, Pcekah, Buldewa, Ghasee Singh, Sawai Singh, 
(brahmin,) Girdarcc, Bhimma, and Gunnesee, (sirdar bea- 
rer,) adding that the poison was piocuied fiom Cheddee, 
punsaree. 

11. The case was closely investigated by me, and I 

arrested all the offenders, with the exception of Gunnesee^ 
sirdar bearer, still at large Eight men confessed the* 
charge imputed to them, and the case was tried by the 
Sessions Judge of Agra on the 26th and 27th instant, and 
with the exception of two who weie admitted Queen’s 
evidence all were convicted and made over to the Com t 
of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut for sentence. ^ 

12. In addition to these two cases, Brij Lall also 
states the occurrence of another case, thiee coss fiom 
Kussoor, in the Lahore territory, by the admmisteimg of 
intoxicating drugs , and denounced Dullye and Jungla as 
his accomplices, and as being concerned in also the muider 
of a pensioned jemadar at Meerut. 

' 13. Lalla, a Tusma-baz, poisoner, confesses to the three 
murders, 1st, at Mohoba, zillah Etawah, 2nd, MoughaThil- 
lee, zillah Futtehpore Huswa ; 3rd, at Gullowtee, zillah 
Boolundshuhur. 

14. Ghasee, Fakeerah, and Gungadeen deposed to the 
murder of two travellers neai Gullowtee, whose bodies 
weie thrown into a ditch at Suras chowkee, with the 
knowledge of the burkundaz stationed theie. 
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15 All tho ToBina bazees aro implicated in the abore 
caaea, directly or indirectly, and eight oases of Thnggee 
have come to light by their confessions one of which has 
been brought to conviction , one is ready for trial , and the 
rest will follow as time and opportunity admit 

16 Mr Montgomery has given a succinct history of 
the origin ofTuBma bosee, and the habits of these people 
as gamblers and loose characters , and the result of my 
investigation has shewn that, however their pmoticeB may 
have been condned to that art at first, they have fot a lon^ 
time used the denomination merely as a cloak for darker 
deeds, knowing that there is no regulation of Government 
by which greater punishment than that assigned to bud 
mashes could reach them while their atrocities remained 
undiscovered, and they were considered as Tusma bazees 
<m/v Their art and their vagrant habits gave them 
peculiar facilitieB for seleetlng their viotlmB, they appeal 
to have well ohoseu their positions on the Grand Tmnk 
Bead, and must have seen all travellers passing along , 
their gam^ attracted attention and proved an excellent 
snare to catch the unwary, the impunity given by the 
police made them less suspeoted , from those seduced tO 
play they were able to ascertain who had any thing to lose 
and what they failed to obtain by their art they appear 
to hove got by the administering Dhutoorah, and by more 
violent moans when necessary 

17 They do not appear to have admitted any into 
their fraternity who were unacquainted with the art 

18 The Slims of mon^ they were able to collect by 
tliiw villainy were enormous, as is shewn by Mr Montgo- 
mery's statement, and the articles ascertained by him to 
have been sent to Oawnpore by Oolluuder and his wife, 
and brother Ohand Khan, (who appear to have been the 
treasurers and distnbntors of their gains) are of a nature 
to shew that they could not have been honestly obtained by 
persons in their condition of Me, — such as pearls, corab, 
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19. Mr. Plow den inteicepted a lettei addressed by 
Bhowaneedeen to Lucbmun, Tusma-baz ; the contents as 
follows : “ viz.^ tbe articles sent by Mebee Lall have duly 
reached — 

Silver Bangles, .. .. Es. 18, 

Pearls, . . ... 60 

1 Gharrah, . 

1 Lnngnoo, 

1 Arsee, 

1 Gunga Jullee, . .. 

1 Ungnrbba, ... ... 

Cash, .. . „ 15 

Corals, ... . . . „ 4 

2 Caps, 

1 Gold Mohnr, . . » IS 

2 Pots, . . 

1 Dobree, . . ... 

Cash, ... . 10 

20. This communication was sent to Mr. Montgomery 
for the production of the ai tides and investigation of its 
meaning, and they were found with few exceptions in 
Luchmun’s house. Collunder, in a veiy short space of 
time, remitted to his family hoondees amounting to 
Ks. 700, through his brother Chand Khan, who held the 
situation of 2nd khansamah to one of the Queen’s Eegi- 
ments ; and Mussumat Lalha, the wife of Collunder, realiz- 
ed the amount, which she distributed in shares to the 
families of the rest of the gang , Collunder, as chief, ret 
ceiving a double share. 

21. It is a remarkable fact that, up to the time of the 
apprehension of these people, cases of Dhutoorah and 
reports of bodies found in the vicinity of the Trunk Eoad 
were numerous and defying all proof. It is not long since 
the Commissioner of Agra leported that they were greatly 
on the increase, but since their apprehension not more 
than two cases have been hcaid of. 
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22 In tho course of my long oxporienco, I haye nerer 
met with so debased and hardened a sot of offenders 
They do not pretend to any religions motives, and have 
none of the restraints or observanoes of tho old Thng fra 
temity^ bat have sallied forth nnder a false gnise, resolved 
on getting money in any and every way, nothing loath to 
destroy life to effect that purpose , and I have not a doubt, 
in my own mind that they have been the perpetrators of 
almost all the crimes which have abounded on the hjgh 
ways in the Dooab for some years, and that many more 
of their deeds will be developed, now that I have been 
snccessfhl in bringing a ease to conviotion 
28 A very serious feature in this investigation is the 
coDuslon of the police with these people. Press of hnsl 
ness has hitherto prevented my taking evidence and 
searching closely into the oases enumerated of their being 
bribed, but the fsict is placed beyond doubt with regard 
to those at Khootjah, Ehurkhoudah, KuUarun, LalJpoor, and 
QuUowtee , and they hare on occasions received as high 
a rate as Bs. 6 per diem, and at the latter place, ivhen 
the Tusma basees were once arrested, they got free by a 
payment of Rs 24, given to them by OoUander Tho 
Magistrate of Boolundshahur has committed some of the 
police and got them oonvioted by the Sessions Judge of 
Meerut. 

24. Had the police not winked at tbelr proceedings, it 
would have been impossible for these people to have oar 
ried on their depredations for so long a time 
25 Herewith I transmit copies of 16 depositions made 
by these people In my presence 

I have, Ac , 

J GRAHAM, 

Asstt GcnJ Supdl 4 Jt Magtt. 


Affra, July 29, 1S45 
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RTo. 4.. 

REPORTS OP THE “OOTHAEEGEERAHS”ORTHESUN- 
OREAHS OP THE TEHREE, DUTTEEAH, SHAHGURH, 
AND CHUNDEYREE, OR BANPOOR STATES 

No. I — Letter No. 11 of 1851 ^ dated Camp Khutooia, the 
7th Febi iiai y 1851, fi om G. A. Bdshby, Esq , C. S., Agent 
Governor General for Sctndia's Doymmons, to the Secy etay y 
to the Gove) mneyit of India, with the Goveryioy Genei al. 

Sir, 

I am not aware that the piactices of the “ Oothaeegee- 
rahs,” 01 Siinoieahs, of the Tehree, Diitteeah, Shahguih, 
and Chundeyree, or Banpoor States, have been before 
brought to the notice of the Government of India, oi to the 
Governments of the suboidiuate Piesidencies. I theiefoie 
submit the copy of a Report, from Majoi Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Chundeyree, dated the 31st January, containing 
information lespecting the proceedings of the abovenamed 
people, which the Most Noble the Governor Genei al may 
deem deserving of distribution to the Magistrates, and 
commumties of India, foi the purpose of putting them 
properly on then guard against the arts performed by 
Sunoreah professional thieves, for the purpose of obtaining 
other persons’ goods. 

2. The Bundlecund States implicated herein (with 
exception of Chundeyree, — which is a pait of the Territory 
assigned by Scmdia for the expenses of the Contingent 
under the Treaty of 1844 , at present under the manage- 
ment of the Superintendent Major Hams) exercise an 
independent rule within their own limits Banpoor is a 
small State, now representing the Raj of Chundeyree, 
which was spoiled by Scindia We obtained from Scindia 
a restitution to the Banpoor Raja of one-thiid of Scm- 
dia’s usurpations ; and the other two-thirds, which he 
retained, weie eventually ceded to us by the Tieaty just 
mentioned. 


42 
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8 Tlio connection of tlio Go\ eminent of those States 
Tvith professioEfll thieves and vagabonds, is an apt com 
mentary on the morals of tho Boondela Princes and Prin 
cipalities. They are the ©flaring of plnndorers, and had 
never VnnTvn Civil laws, or national obligations and res- 
traints, till their relatlonfl with the Bntish power brought 
them into contact with the European system of oivilitation 
and manners. 

4 How nnvely do the State of Tehree and the Eaja of 
Banpoor, confess themselves to be the confederates of 
thieves I ' 

6 I transmit also a copy of Major Hams s letter to me, 
dated the 80th January, and English enclosures, In the 
case of the 14 Stmoreahs, who robbed the Calcutta shop- 
keeper In February lost year of 8,000 Bnpees worth of 
property , all of whom (except No 14, the approver to 
whom the Superintendent promised pardon), I have sen 

tenoed to an Imprisonment in the Lnllut- 

•Act 3CI 184S. T . * 

poor Jail for seven years with hard labor, 

as will appear from the copy of my reply also transmitted. 

6 I take the liberty of recommending that the StatM 
who are known to harbour professional thieves, have a 
severe lecture read to them, and that Tehree and Banpoor 
on this occasion be fined, — the former In the sum of 6,000 
Bnpees, and the latter in the sum of 1,000 Eupees, for tho 
reparation of tho lijory done to the British subjects who 
suffered from the exploits of their Sunoreah subjects in 
February last at Calcutta, and to meet the cost of dieting 
and detaining the 18 conviots in prison for seven years, 

J have, &e,, n ii 

G A. BUSHBY, 

Agerti Gottrew General 

Gwalior Aokht’s Ofpio^ 

Camp Khutooba 
The 7th February iSSt 
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Ko* IL — Lktter f)om SIajor Harris, daied 31si 
Jamiat y iS51, 

Sir, — I have tlie lioiioi to rcpoi t, tliat when inyestigatiug 
lately a case of extensive lobbery committed m Calcutta bjr 
the notorious Suuorealis, oi Ootbaeegccrabs of this part of 
the country, circunistanccs were icvcaled that convinced 
me that the organized system under which these people 
carried on their calling to the lomotcst parts of Hindoos- 
tan, was unknown to oni Goveinment Officers. 

2 They have hitherto, I believe, been considered in the 
light of travelling shoplifters, who, when detected on a sum- 
mary enquiry, received ten or a dozen latans, and were 
let loose to carry on then profitable calling with almost 
imi)unit}\ 

3. I have submitted to jmu in the accompanying loo- 
bucarec, a full and particular account of these people, 
derived from the evidence of then chiefs, taken on oath 
in my presence, and attested by two lespectable witnesses, 
which I think may piovc inteiesting, as well as a useful 


check on these people, if made known to all Magisterial 
Officeis throughout India. 

4. Durihg the investigation of the Calcutta lobbei y, be- 
fore referred to, the following villages were named, as being 
especially Simoieah villages, and known throughout India 
amongst the Sunoreahs as the 12 villages”— Baiagaon. 


Chuipoora, 

Hnrpooia, 

Munowra, 

Jumrar, 

Tendaree, 


Tehree. 


7 Murom a, Shahgurh. 

8 Banpoor, 

9. Beei, [-Banpooi. 
10. Oodaii, 3 

12 Pmhiee, 


6 Kinmaree, J 1 12 Puihiee, 

all inhabited chiefly by Sunoreahs , buneeahs, chumars, 
and mehtuis, being the only castes who are excluded from 
the brotherhood. 

5. The same rules are observed by the Sunoreahs of 
all these villages, though the present enquiries have not 
embraced those of the Dutteeah State, 
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6 Gbarooba Snnoroab, rosidont of HariHJora, in the 
Tehroe distnot, Trhoflo familjr for seven genorabona had 
been &imoroahfl, offered to give me information of several 
eitenslve robberies that bad been committed within the 
last two years by those people in the most distant parts of 
India, pix ^ , — 

JVo 


1 

Panwell near Bombay, 

A 

Wgtcb 

2 

8 

Booleoh in Eandeisb, 
Ahmedabad in do. 

E« 

1,700 

4 

Ganifpoor, 

Bg 

1,666 

6 

6 

Bombay, 

Nogpoor, 

A 

Watch 

7 

8 

Jnbbalpoor, 

Nasnok, 

Rg 

876 

9 

Jnbbalpoor, 

Bs 

686 

10 

Dooleah in Eandeisb, 

Rg 

700 

11 

Patna, 

Bg. 

609 


and prodneed ** dnssees or clnes to them 

7 Binding that one of the eiders in high eatimabon 
of the brotherhood, had betrayed the secrets of the oraft , 
I received a deputation from the heads of the ^^-baragaon,”^ 
stating that they woold answer faithfally any enqolnes 
1 wished to make 

8 They distmotly aiffrmed on oath, that their parsultB 
were well known to their own Governments, that the lorn 
berdar of the village on the part of the Government is the 
appointed mookeea or ohlof of the Snnoreahs of his own 
TiUage 

9 B^h village has from seven to ten “ nals’' or gangs 
registered by their Government , Lala Klshore, canoongoo, 
being the oflBolal at Tehre© who keeps the Sanoreah 
doftnr The Snnoreahs number upwards of 4,000 in 
Tohiee, about 800 in Banpoor, and ahont 800 in Dntteeah 

10 That Ladloe Eoorea is tho appointed moknddnm, 
or head mookeea, on tho part of tho Tehreo Govommont, 
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over tlio twelve villages , whose duty it is, to arrange all 
disputes amongst the Sunoreahs arising from unfair divi- 
sion of spoils, and to receive from the Sunoreahs, on their 
return from distant expeditions, ai tides of “vertu” or 
value, worthy of being appropriated by their Grovernment. 

11. The mookoeas state, that immediately after the 
Dusserah, every year, the gangs of the several villages 
depute their mookeeas to consult their favoiite brahmin 
priest, (who resides at Lahur in ChundejTee) as to the 
propitious signs to be observed by them After due time 
he informs the applicant that his luck Will be towaids the 
south, and such an hour and day is piopitious to stait 

12. This is communicated to his own gang, and an 
invitation given to all straggleis who do not belong to any 
particular village, or gang, to join in the distant excursion. 
At the time named, they all meet at an appointed well, or 
tope, and start (for instance) for Jubbulpoor, — the south 
having been the propitious point of the compass in- 
dicated. 

13. Arrived at Jubbulpoor, (the gang consisting of fifty 
or sixty men,) the mookeeas tell them ofi into parties of 
ten or twelve, appointing a sub-mookeea, to take charge 
of them and give an account hereafter of their earmngs ; 
merely expending what is necessary foi their actual sub- 
sistence —these parties being detached Severally to Nag- 
pore, Hyderabad, Indore, &c., the head mookeea of the 
‘‘ nal” retaimng a strong paity with himself at Jubbulpooi, 
to carry on operations in that large city till the leturn 
of the detached parties, who aie enjoined to return, what- 
ever may be their success, in the following July to Jub- 
bulpoor, to render an account of their proceedings 

14 Should the amount be equal to foity or fifty rupees 
to each individual, they return at once to their houses, in 
time to cultivate the land for the summer crops. If the 
amount to be divided does not equal their expectations, 
the parties are again detached (hut changing diiections), 
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by the head mookoa, who rotnrns himself with the BeTeral 
shares, and distributes them to the families of his party 

16 Should there bo any valuable, worthy of being 
presented to the Qovommont, the mookeea of the gang, 
aoeompanied by the lumbordar or mookeea of the village, 
proceeds to Ladlee Koroah, the head mookeea of the 
twelve villagOB, who, with the mookeea of the village In 
question, proocods to Tehree to deliver up the huqq of the 
Sirkar 

10 It was stated by all the mookeeos in the course of 
this enquirj, that their offloe was ’hertdiiary in their 
famihes. When failing male issue, descending to the wo- 
men as was disclosed in ease No 1 noted ajiove, where- 
in Nunhee Mehtun, a woman, was the mookeea, arid she 
deposed that she received the watoh from her nal, and 
delivered it to the Raja of Banpoor 

17 In the Kandeish (Bombay Presidency), oases Nos 
2 and 10 of tho list before mentioned, it was proved that 
two very handsome and valuable pearl noBe-omaments 
were presented by the gang through Ladlee Koreah, to 
the Tehree Government, for which the thief received 
from the Government dfleen beegahs of land as a rent 
free grant, in perpetuity , on the occaBion of this robbery, 
the property stolen was estimated at Ks 2,600, which I 
have traced Such aggressions upon our snljeots cannot 
be called trifling, or petty thefts 

18 In the Patna case, amounting to 609 Rupees, it 
was proved, that a handsomo pair of arm ornaments valu- 
ed at loo rupees, reached the Baja of Banpoor also, in, 
each of the Bombay oases, a watch reached the Raja of 
Banpoor these robberies having been oommittod. by 
Sunoreabs of Beer m the state of Banpoor 

19 The Governments of the Tehree and Banpoor 
States being known to tolerate and reward these people, 
they dispose of their spofls in open day, in the market 
places, and fxirnrv of those States, to seths, sonars ^ and 
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buiieealis, who are all well acquainted with the calling 
Of these people, and afford them a read^-^ oppoi timity of 
selling gold, and other valuables at half thcii value , and 
thus an encouragement is afforded them to puisne their 
thieving avocations 

20 During then absence lor one oi two years on a 
distant excursion, the village money lender feeds the 
Sunoreah’s wife, and family, and takes bioken gold, or 
gold mohurs, (stolen propeitj^) at little more than half their 
value in payment of the account lun up m his absence 

21. Deoiee Singhaee, of Tehiee, is pioved to have 
bought openly a bar of gold, pait of the Kandeish robbeiy, 
seventy-nine tolahs of the finest metal at Rs 16-6, (the 
market price for the same kind being 21 iiipees pei tolah,) 
knowing that such a valuable could not have been obtain- 
ed by fair means , and he acknowledges to the same The 
owner was a banker travelling fiom Bombay westward, 
and cannot be discovered , yet as the lobbery was com- 
mitted in our territory, as confessed to, oui G-overnment 
has a claim to thepioceeds as “lawaiisee " The exacting 
such, as a fine, would be the greatest check possible to the 
Sunoreahs finding ready purchasers for their stolen spoils. 

22. Finding by the sworn testimony of all the 
mookeeas, that the States of Tehree and Banpoor openly 
received all articles of value, obtained by the robbeiies 
of the Sunoreahs who resided in their seveial villages, 
I invited both these States to commumcate what was 
their practice relating to them. Copies of the Khuieetahs 
from both States aie attached to these pioceedings, in 
which the facts deposed to, are admitted , and the plea 
advanced by both States, for toleiating such practices, is 
the circumstance that no Government, British or Native, 
had ever forbidden them. 

23. It IS necessary to remaik, that these people never 
practise their calling in the States where they are tolerat- 
ed and lecognized, 
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24 Ono of tUo most important points elicited by the 
invcstigntion is, that thoy have a slnng or ^'boloe' of 
their own, well known to the brotherhood throughout 
Indio, their children being instructed in it from early 
youth I hove attached to the proceedings o list of soToral 
words chiefly m use with them, obtained from the moo- 
kooas while under examination, admitted by several with 
groat roluctanoe, who indignantly asserted that, had not 
Ghareoba (my informer) faithlessly betrayed the craft, 
they would hove allowed their flesh to be tom from their 
bonos, rather than have dlsolosed a word, that as often 
as they had been apprehended on suspicion, or bden de- 
toctod with stolon property on them, snob a disolosure of 
their system and bolee, had never boon made, but now 
their calling or occupation would be gone 
26 They have their ^^ohoonees or head quarters in 
the several parts of India they resort to 
26 ForCalontta, the Suraoe bf the Baja of Burdwan 
18 thoir chounee, where there are never less than 200 
Sunoreahs practising their oaUing on the unwary travel 
lere who partake of the hospitality of the E^Ja, the 
Sunoreahs themselves receiving daily, with the travellers 
assembled, their food from the bounty of the From 

this depot the “ nals or gangs in Calcutta are reinforced, 
returning to this favorite resort to account for or divide 
the spoils noonmnlated m Oalontta. They state that the 
“ alms or food is daily distnbnted morning and evening by 
“ the mahunt of the byragoes at Bnrdwan, whose resi 
“ denoo is on the hanks of the Ganges, on which account 
** numerous Sunoreahs are to be found daily attendant at 
the mahunts. The Sunoreahs, while at Burdwan, fix 
their resting place at a gh&t on the Ganges, that has an 
almond treo shading it, and they always represent them 
“ selves os proceeding to Teemt, When the traveUers at 
that ghftt acknowledge themselves to be from Oorcha or 
Tobree, Ohundoyroo, Duttocoh, Shabgurh, Chattorpoor, 
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Cliitterkote, &c., &c.; in Bundlecund, it may safely be 

concluded they are Simoreabs.” 

27. To tbe south of Lai Gola, eight koss uoith of Moor- 
sbedabad, where the high road to the north-west branches 
ofiP, there is a tank, south of which in a garden belonging 
to a Baboo who daily distributes alms to travellers, the 
Sunoreahs have established a chounee here, from which " 
they carry on their depredations at the fair of Megh Murd, 
held at Deenatpoor in Kungpoor; returning with their 
spoils to deposit with their fnends the g wallas and buneeahs 
of Lai Gola, who well know the Sunoreahs At the end of 
their season in June, they dispose of all their spoils of the 
surrounding neighbourhood to their friends of Lai Gola, 
turn the proceeds into gold, and return to their homes in 
July. 

28. In the city of Rajmehal, the Tehree Sunoreahs 
have formed an extensive “ chounee,” at a mohulla known 
by the name of ^'Tewarey puidaseeV' mohulla, and though 
he and the family have resided at Eajmehal for three or 
four generations, his ancestors were of the Oorcha or 
Tehree States., On this account the Sunoreahs of Tehree, 
being considered to be fellow-countrymen, - he permits 
them to occupy houses in his “ mohulla,” knowing well 

' their calling, and the mookeeas state that not only does 
Tewarey himself purchase all their spoils, but there is not 
a resident in the mohulla, be he buneeah or be he Mussal- 
man, that does not purchase from them ! A nest of re- 
ceivers of stolen goods ' 

29. _<Forthe south, Gopalpoor ghat, near Jubbnlpoor, 

IS the chouiiee or dep6t 

30 For Bombay and Goojrat, the village of Nuriyaid, 
three koss north of Ahmedabad in Goojrat, is the chounee . 
the lumberdar of this village receiving a portion of the 
spoils of each gang, to secure his good will 

31. Having related all that occurs to me to be necessa- 
ry, beyond what is set forth in the Persian loobucaree, 

43 
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I beg to suggest that tbe States ofBanpoor, Tehroo, an«l 
Dnttooah, have it In thoir power to break up tWa orga 
niEcd system of robbery practised on -Bntish subjects 
tbrongbont India by tboir subjects, with their knowledge 
and approTol , a syitom that is governed by the rules of 
discipline, from the Qovommont servant who keeps the 
register of these poopl^ through tho several grades of 
mookecas, to the single Sonoroah, who owns to no village 
or particular gang The States of Tehree and Banpoor 
have BOlioited the orders of our Govormnent for the fnture, 
for their suppresmom ’ / t 

33 When oommanlcatlng with the Magistrate of Patna 
relating to the oases In the list, he expressed a wish that 
I would formsh him with all the particulars I could of 
the manners and habits of those people. I would heg to 
suggest, with deference, that an outlino with a list of 
their “ boloe” or acknowledged slang, hitherto quite un 
known but to themselves, might be published for tho gene^ 
ml information of Magistrates and Police DfQcers. This 
knowledge might be a great obockio the gongs of those 
people who at this time are spread over India pursuing 
their robberies 

83 Qhareeba, the Sonoreah who was my informer, and 
disclosed the whole of the system, will be no longer to- 
lerated in Tehree, either by the Government or his fellow 
Sanoreahs I would therefore to recommend, that 
one of the old and mined nllages that have nothing left 
but the name, and of wbioh there are many in the Mah 
rownee district, may be given to him for a term, on a no 
minal rent, where he may settle with his family and fol 
lowers, and take to the plough for the fhture. i 

I Iiavo,''&c^ I 

P HAKKT8, Majoe, 1 

Si^trinien^enf, Chnn^eyrtf 


LnujUTPOOB 
The 3lit January 1S51 
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Translation of lOiincctah, fiom the Raja of Banpoor, dated 

22nd November 1S50, 

After compliments, states, “your Kliureetali has been 
leccived, mentioning that from the evidence of several Su- 
norcahs, a watch stolen by the Oothaeegeerahs has been 
presented to me through Khyramut Khan, Ram Pershaud, 
andHindooput chowdry, and that Nunhec Mehtun confirms 
the same. You have enquired the circumstances fiom me, 
I have to state that, from former times, these people, fol- 
lowing their profession, have lesided in my terntoiy and 
in the States of other native Princes , and they have al- 
ways followed this calling, but no former Kings or Princes 
or Authority, have ever forbidden the practice , therefore 
these people for generations have resided m my territory 
and the States of other Princes ; proceeding to distant 
districts, to follow their occupation, robbing by day for a 
livelihood for tliemsclves and famlies, both cash and any 
other property they could lay hands on. In cohsequence of 
these people stealingby day only, and that they do not take 
life, or distress any person by personal ill-usage, and that 
they do not break into houses, by digging walls orbieaking 
door-locks, but simply bytheii smartness manage to abstract 
property^ owin^ to such trifling thefts, I looked on their pio- 
ceedings as petty thefts, and have not interfered with them 
As many States as there may be in India, under the pi otec- 
tion of the British Government, theie is not one in which 
these people are not to be found, and it is possible that in 
all other StatOs who protect them, that the Same system 
is pursued towards them as in my district ; and besides, 
these people thieving only by day, the Police Officers m 
the British Territoiies aie not expected to exert them- 
selves, the loss having occuried simply through the owner’s 
negligence Owing to this circumstance, your friend look- 
ing on their transgressions as trifling, I have not caused 
my Police to interfcie with them. 
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Tho BntiBli Gknrommoiit who issue orders to 'all the na 
hve powers in Indio, have never directed the system of 
Snnoreohs to bo stopped. From this I conclude that their I 
offence is looked upon by the British Government as tnfl i 
ing , and probably this is the reason that neither the Bn- 
tish Govommont, nor any otheronthority, have ever direct' 
cd me to stop their calling, and on this accoiint, from pro- 
perty that they have brought home, and J have heard that it 
suited me, or that they themselves, considering the article < 
to be a cunogity from a distant province, have presented 
fo me through my servants, thus viewing the offence as 
trifling that there was no owner to the property, lyecelv 
ed it from them, and gave them a trifle in return. ' 

There is nothing strange in buying an article for less 
than its value People make np artioIeB at a grrat'boTt, 
and sell them ‘f^on they require cash at much lees than 
then value. In this way the bunecahs in open ^ 
throughout the native States, buy from the Sunoreahs / 
but since the case of the Sunoreahs has been taken np by ^ 
you, and you have diligently enquired into the system of 
Oothaeegeeree, summoning several of these people from'' 
Teekumgurh, and feeling that my temtory is under ^ 
your charge, and that you are my friend, I was about to ^ 
consult you for advice relating to these people, when ■your T 
letter reached enquiring thdr practices and encouraging ^ 
me in a friendly way to write the truth With feelings 
of friendship, I have written the whoIOfOf the system to ] 
you, and I now seek your advice what to do I shall not 
decide on any thing, till advised by yop in this matte^ ^ 
and as appears best to you, relating to these people. Do \ 
me tho favor to communicate your directions, and here- 
after there shall not be the slightest deviation from you^ ‘ 
instruchonB, always conforming stnotly to your orders, / 

,}/ 

~ \ < 1 


I 
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Major Harris also famishes a translation of a Khu- 
reetah from the Dowager Queen, or Eanee of Teekumgorh, 
in reply to his Khnreetah, on the subject of the Sunoreahs 
throughout the Tehree district. The Khureetahfrom Teh- 
ree, he observes, corresponds word for word with the 
above from Banpoor, with simply the following addition. 

“ Occasionally the owner, searching for his property 
from other districts, has complained. Immediately his 
property has been restored to him, and the thieves have 
been pumshed.” 


Specimen of the “ Bolee^’ or Slang Language used Try the class 
of prof essiorvol Thieves in Bundlecund called Sunoreahs^ 
or Oothaeegeerahs. 


English. 

1 

Grain seller, 

A Bag, 

Havresack, 

Box, 

Shawls and valuable cloths, 
Broad Cloth, 

Shoes, 

Brass Pot, 

Brass Plate, 

Brass Vessel, 

Flannel, 

Sword, 

Gun, .. 

Dagger or 2 bladed knife, 
Nose King, , 

Pearls, 

Coral, 

Turban, 

Europeans, 

Police Officeis, 

Policeman, 

A Pipe (Hookka), 

Soldiers, 

Waist Cloth, 

Cash in Silver, 

Gold Mohurs, 


Shnoreah’s Language. 

Suriooa. 

Rontra. 

Suttoo,a. 

Pinjuree,a 

Santa 

Roongee. 

Gk)nnee,a. 

Pynee. 

, Thunkee 
Kholah j 

Ringultee,a. 

Dharraree. 

Bhurkunnee. 

Kuppoo,a. 

Nuklee. 

Nujjoo,a 

Hurkee,a. 

Agassee. 

Topee,a. 

T,hola. 

Kuppoorce,a. 

Putputta 

Oongna. 

Punfutto, 

Dhumree 

Nug. 
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Copper Caflh, Dharro 

Silrer, Oobbmu 

Gold, Seeand 

Diamond, Kaknra. 

Jewels, Oothar 

Silversmith, Kne, yar 

Cloth Merchant, Blp])ar 

Banker, Talleeab 


Teeree 

Beenln 


Bigoree- 
Bang 

Burra Bang 
Fnrka 
Lumgeech 
8onree,a- 
Kocmg©e,a. 

Khoosnr 
Maska. 

NaaL 

Tapee nikallo 

Tiggnya. - — 

Bheer ayetj moondeea boo- 
tion, * I ra, dokhlata hue. 

Eon, make o^ Dnd Jao ' 


Pirrooa, a boy about ten years of ago, I ezaminod my j 
self on the above list, and ho confirmed every word , asf 
also Joga his brother, seven years of ago, having been! 
instructed from early youth i 

P HAEEIS, Majok, ^ 

Suptrintendenty, Ckwndcyrte 


Biver, 

A Fair, 

Not for carrying rupees tied 
round the waist (fflmmJya 
ne), 

Village, 

City, 

Horse. 

Oamel, 

Elephant 

Mahomedan, 

Brahmin, 

Kntoherry Officials, 

Gang of Snnoreahs, 

Eat yonr bread qnlckly, 

To ho seised or apprehended. 
When anrirehensive of detec- 
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No. 5, 


BEPORT ON THE BOUREEAH GANG OF ROBBERS, &c. 

I. — From H. H. Greatkcd, Esq , Commissioner of the 1st oi 
Meerut Division^ to W. Muir, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government, North Western Provinces, Agi a ; No. 98 of 
1855, dated the 6t1i August 1855. 


In connection •nitli your letter No. 431 A, of the 8th 
Fehmary last, I have the honoi to submit the accompany- 
ing correspondence \vith the Magistrate of Mooziiffiirnng- 
gnr, relative to the gang of Boureeahs in his district, dis- 
covered to be in the habit of thieving along the Grand 
Trunk Road, and to offer some observations on the measures 
proposed for the reclamation of such piedatory tiibes. 

2. It is shown that the gang consists of above 1,300 
Ceksdb in Jaktjaht. persons, who were 



Males. 

Females 

Boys 

Girls. 

Present, . 
Absent, ... 

7 

399 

19G 

219 

387 

61 

25 

18 


Census in Auausi. 


Present, .. 

0 

183 

1 0 

0 


boin and brought 
up as thieves, and 
will continue so to 
their deaths, unless 
forced into honest 
courses. The num- 
ber absent in Jan- 


uary indicates the proportion actively employed in the 
vocation of the gang. The result of the August census 
proves that the majority of the band have withdrawn from 
the Moozuffumuggur district under the pressure of the 
enquiry. It is a step in advance to have broken up so com- 
pletely the nefarious combination that has so long existed 
between the zemindars, the police, and the thieves ; but no 
lasting remedy has been applied, for the members of the 
scattered gang must still be thieving, though not with the 
same confidence and comfort as heretofore. 


3. The existence of Boureeahs had been known to the 


Magisterial authorities, and a just suspicion was enter- 
tained of their habits, but as they did not steal in the 
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district, and were protected by the lemindars, there was 
no knowledge of their pnrsolts. An accident has repealed 
the extent of the li\Jary this band inflicted on society, and 
I think the inTestigation should not terminate in MooEofliir 
nnggnr, or be restricted to one class of heredltaiy thlov^ 
It Is essential that the real extent of the eril shonld be 
laid bare, and that the hannts and habits of erery pre- 
datory tnbe shonld be made familiar io the .Magistrates. 
It IS BOggested that the prosecution Of those disoorenes 
should be confided to one officer armed with general powers , 
but I consider that it would he more rapidly and more 
effectnally earned out by the ordinary Dlstnct Agency 
set in motion in a systematio manner 

4. With the aid of the Information thus elicited, reme- 
dial measures will be proposed with more confidence, 
and tested with more ease some are suggested in the 
correspondence, bat I cannot support any which are depen 
dent on extnnsio aid, and I am consequently opposed to 
the experiment of establishing reformatory agrionltural 
colonies, work-shops, or mannfaotories I trust to the 
efleets of self reformation, indneed by a oonviotion that 
ireedom irem molestation is only to he seouredby the adop- 
tion of honest habits 

6 The Legislature has armed Magistrates with the 
powers to instil snoh a oonpicbon, and the enactments 
which confer this authority are especially directed against 
the tribes with whom we have to deal Seotlon 10, Begu 
labon XXn, 1798 , Seotlon 10, Kegnlation XVII, 1796, and 
Seotlon 10, Regulation XXXV, 1803, successively enacted 
for Bengal, Benares, and the Upper Provinoes, declare that 
all vagrants or snspected persons without ‘‘any ostensible 
means of sabsistenoe, or who cannot give a satisfactory 
aeooimt of themselves, shall be apprehended and employ 
ed on public works, until they flhd seenrity for good 
behaviour, or satisfy the Magistrate that they will obtain 
an honest livelihood. * 
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G. The general application of this law tlnonghout the 
pro\inces will set hcforc the preclaloiy tubes the option of 
undergoing an indefinile course of molestation, or of seek- 
ing to merit immunity by the adoption of new habits ; and 
1 am sanguine that if the law is steadily enforced, and 
the only securit}’’ against its provisions is found, through- 
out the breadth and length of the laud, to he in submit- 
ting to a ‘'Cttled life, that the number of instances in which 
the law has to be applied -will rapidly diminish. The 
operation would be cxpcihted by persuading landed pro- 
prietors that they incur no risk in gimng honest employ- 
incnt to vagrants seeking a livelihood, and fuither progress 
might be made in raising the tribes m their own estima- 
tion by facilitating the education of their children. 


n —Fiom H. IT. Greatiied, Esq., Officiating Commissioner 
of the Mcci ut Division, to J. A Craigie, Esq , Magistrate 
of Mooziiffunuiggni , No 11 of 1855, dated the 17th Fe- 
h) nary 1835. 


I HAVE the honor to transmit foi your information a 
copy of a letter from the Commissionei of the Allahabad 
Dinsion, to the Secretary to Government, noted below, on 
the subject of the arrest in Zillah Cawnpore of some thieves, 
who aie supposed to form a part of a gang, who have 
their head-quarters at Tibiah and other villages in your 
district 

2 As I am aware that you have been in communica- 


* Nusseeba, son of Goonna, caste 
Boureeah, inhabitant of Jnbra, aged 
28 years 

Golab, son of Muttra, caste Raj- 
poot, alias Boureeah, inhabitant of 
Berar Khcrah, aged 80 years 

Dliun Singh, son of Mnkhtarnn, 
caste Rajpoot, alias Boaroeah, inha- 
bitant of Tibrah, aged about 60 
years 

Bhoondlah, son of Mnnohura, caste 
Thakoor, alias Bonreeah, inhabitant 
of Tibrah, aged 20 years. 
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tion with the Magistrate of 
Cawnpore on the subject, I 
do not deem it necessary to 
send copies of the abstract 
translations of the deposi- 
tions of the parties named 
in the margin,* that accom- 
pany Mr. Lowther's letter. 
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8 I request yon to bo ploasod to ncqnamt me with the 
rcsnlt of yonr investigations Into the hannts and habits 
of the parties implicated by tbo arrested thieres 


IIL — From J A, Oriigie, Esq^ MaoistraU qf Moon^ffur 
nucfjur^ /o H. H Geeathed, Esq, Officiating CoautU- 
timer qf the Itt DliUion, No 14 of 1855, dated the 22nd 
February 1855 

The subject mooted m your letter No 11 of 17th 
instant, formed part of a conversation I held with you 
when you TiBitod this station, I then informed you that 
these Boureoahs had attracted my notice immediately on 
joining the district, and I had ever since been on the look 
out for some clue to tholr proceedings and evidenoo 
against them It is a practice somewhat common among 
Magistrates to dnve such gangs of gyjisies out of their 
districts when their prosenoo be reported by the police 
It hoe always been my habit to do precisely the contrary, 
on the pnnoiple that a known thief, whose residence is 
also known, should be mode over to the surveillance of 
the police, and bo tethered ae it were to his village , and 
not be projected Into another ziliah to carry out his pilfer 
nng propensities unwatched by, because unknown to, the 
Magistrate. I have therefore kept the families of this 
gang in my district, and waited for an opportunity, which 
has now presented itself of hunting them down, for one 
of them, with neither skill nor courage, having been 
detected in thieving in the Oawnpore distnot, immediately 
confessed himself to belong to a body who make pilfering 
their trade, carrying on tholr pursuits during the cold 
weather, when travellers are numerous and encamping 
grounds yield booty Tbo Magistrate of Oawnpore seat 
me a copy of the man s deposition, and I at once put an 
intelligent officer on the trail His cnquines elicited 
enough to satisfy mo that the closest scrutiny is impera 
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lively required, and I have accordingly put Inidad Hossein, 
teliseeldai of thannali Bhoun , Golab Smgb, kotwal of 
Ufoozuffurnuggui , and Mehboob Bnksh, fhannahdar of 
Kuhtoleo, (whom I had deputed oiiginally) specially on 
this duty I do not expect tbeii leport foi three weeks to 
come, but I have every confidence in its being complete 
and able As far as I see my way yet, it seems that these 
Boureeahs have been haibouied foi years by certain 
zemindais in this zillah with the connivance of the police; 
and the system ranges into the Punjab They appear to 
be dexterous thieves, and nothing moie. Theie is no 
suspicion as yet that they employ dhatoora oi use 
violence The males sally forth at the beginning of the 
cold season, and return at the beginning of March There 
are only the women and childien at present in the villages. 
It is possible that this enquiiy may not be biought to a 
conclusion by me, for it may be somewhat tedious, and I 
have been offered promotion I therefoie recommend the 
subject to your notice, and particularly with reference to 
the pait played by the zemindais Receiveis of stolen 
propel ty and harbourers of thieves aie, in my opinion, the 
parties above all others on whom the law should fall the 
heaviest, for Magistrates can make no way whatever 
against criminals, if they find a sale for their goods, and a 
_ shelter foi their persons , and when bolh these be afforded 
by the heads of the community, whom the law makes 
lesponsible for reporting the resort of such characters to 
their villages, the odds aie indeed against the success of 
the executive I trust this enquiry may teiminate success- 
fully, and one descnption at least of piofessional thieves 
may be reclaimed, but the measuies taken must be full 
and eneigetic in regard to the Bouieeahs themselves as 
thieves, the zemindars as harboureis and shareis, and the 
police as having connived 


848 BELEonoire fhom the recobds or goveemuest 

IV — From H H. Gbeatiikd, Officiating Commiulcmer 
qf ihi Meerut VlvUion^ to 3 Obaioik, Esq , Magls 
irate qf Mooxuffumugffur , No i7 of i855f dated the 
27th February 18S5 

Ix connection with yonr letter No 14 of the 22nd 
Instant, I have the honor to appmo yon, that Sheikh 
Khair-ood-doen, Tehseoldar and Deputy Magistrate of 
Bithoor, ziUah Cawnpore, an oflScer of high character and 
distinction, has been deputed by the Commisalonor of 
Allahabad to proceed along the Tnmh Road to Moojoflhr 
nuggnr with two Boureeah approvers for tho purpose of 
eliciting fhrther information regarding the gang of depre- 
dators to which the approvers belong Shellth Khalr-ood 
deen will wait upon you shortly, and I beg you to do every 
thing in your power to render his mission snccessfal 
2 I entirely concur in the opinion expressed in your 
letter that a Magistrate does not fhldl his dnty in merely 
expelling predatory tribes from his own district Their 
suppression or reclamation are the tasks he should pro- 
pose to himself, and I trust that you will have time, before 
leaving the district, to strike an eftectire blow against 
the thieves and the harbourers of every degree 
8 In the event of your having to leave the completion 
of your measures to your successor, I b^ you will impress 
upon him and upon all who ore employed m rooting out 
the gang, that the results will be looked for with interest 
and will be duly reported to higher authority 


V ^Fhym H. G Kketb, Esq , Joint MagUfrate qfMoomffiur 
iwggur, ro H. H. Grkathkd Esq^ Officiating Commie 
sUmer, Itt Olvltionj Meerut, No 4S of ISSb, dated the 
im May iStfS 

Js reference to your letters No 11 of 17th February, 
and No 17 of 27th idem, I have the honor to report os 
follows, on the investigations which have taken place into 
the habits of the Bourecahs of district 
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2. In doing so, it is but justice to the Magistiates of 
past years to state that, the existence and character of 
these tribes have long been a source of anxiety But the 
guilty participation of the agricultural classes has formed 
a serious obstacle to the ariivmg at any data on which to 
proceed to then punishment or reclamation. To this' 
must be added the indifference, to use the mildest teim, 
of the police, and, if I may be allowe 1 the expression, 
the inadequate state of the existing laws On this point 
the following lemaiks aie recorded by Major G-eneral Slee- 
man. It is a common practice among “thannahdars 
“all over the country to connive at the residence within 
“their jurisdiction of gangs of robbers on the condition 
“that they should not lob within those lim'ts, anl shall 
“give them a share of what they bring back from then 

“ distant expeditions. They go out ostensibly m search 
“of service on the termination cf the rams in October, and 
“return before the commencement of the next in June, 
“but then vocation is always well known to the police, 
“and to all the people of the neighbouihood, and very 
“ often to the Magistrates themselves, whocoull, if they 
“would, secure them on their return with their booty, but 
“this would not secuie their conviction unless the perpe- 
“ trators could be discovered ” 

3. Nor IS this all A zealous Magistrate ivill not sa- 
tisfy himself with enlarging a person he believes to be a 
source of dangei to the community, meiely because he 
cannot obtain proof that he has actually committed any 
particular theft He will avail himself of the piovisiosn 
of Regulation XXXV of 1803, Section 10, or of Regula- 
tion XX of 1817, Section 20, Clauses 9, 10 and 11. But 
the nature of these proceedings is cumbrous when applied to 
hundreds of men; their carrying out would be attended 
with a total interruption of other business, and there 
would be no possibility of accommodating one-tenth of the 
vagrants in ourj'ailor hawalat. Under these circumstances, 
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iho general practice seoms to have been for the police 
to report the presence of a gang, and request that they 
might be ejected from the district. In reply, the iTagis 
trato has been In the habit of doing "wbat he could, 
through the lemindars, with what results is noTT but too 
apparent. At length on receiving intelligence of the re- 
cent dlflcoverieB at Oawnporo, Mr Oraigio, on the Iffth 
February of the present year, deputed a special commis 
sion of PoUco Officers nndor the orders of Synd Imdad 
Hossetn, Pehseoldar of thannah Bhonn, (an officer of active 
habits and great acquaintance with the district,) In order 
that they might prepare a complete list of the Boureeahs, 
adults and young, male and female, absent and present, 
together with the names of the parties, landholders and 
others, who might prove to have any oonneotion with or 
knowledge of their criminal pursuits A translation of the 
tabular statemeut that resulted from these enqnines is 
subjoined,* from which you will observe that of a total 
of 1,802 persons, resident m this district, 481 were absent 
no doubt on the predatory excursions which form the subject 
of present enquiries These results are highly orodltahle 
to the sagacity and industry of the Tehsoeldar it is 
worthy of remark that though unfortunately he has not the 
power of a Court of Hocord, the whole of the subsequent 
proceedings and convictions have completely substantiated 
his report. Subsequently, Sheikh Blair-ood deen arrived 
and collected some further information. But the field was 
exhausted and the stolen property, or written accounts, 
which would have formed the moat valuable links in the 
enquiries, had been too carefully concealed or made away 
with, for any groat amount o&uoceas to bo expected. 

4 Yet I trust the enquiries will not bo considered to 
have failed. From the proceedings at Oawnpore, no less 
than those In this dlstnct, this much is evident, that large 
numbers of vagrants of peouliar habits and separated 


• Omitted, 
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fiom the lest of the people are collected m a few villages 
of the western portion of this district, that the majoiity 
of the adult males have been for some time absent from 
their ordiuaiy residences, leaving their families behind 
them, that the landholdeis of the villages wheie they 
reside and who have formerly signed engagements not to 
let them absent themselves, have never given infoima- 
tion of then going out or coming in, and weie unable 
to produce them when called on, and that these same 
landholders are giving signs of enhanced wealth, build- 
ing brick houses, &c Amongst the tiifling pioperty 
found in the tents of the BoureeahSj weie a number of 
new instruments of Hindoo worship, apparently nevei 
used, which corioborated the opinion of then habits and 
practices to be submitted 

5. The tribe is supposed to take its origin fiom Chitore, 
the ancient capital of Mewar in Rajusthan, and they 
' claim to be considered Rajpoots, Their name is derived 
fiom ^‘Bawur,” a word meaning “snare,” but whethei 
with a metaphorical meaning I am unable to state They 
appear at present to be spread ovei a vast surface of 
country from the Jheelum to the Neibudda, and having 
lost the support they formerly received from native chiefs 
are i educed to a wandeimg life. Where the zemindais of 
any village encourage them to settle, they form huts of 
stiaw and appeal to remain theie as long as they leceive 
no molestation from the criminal authorities Although 
unscrupulous in then diet they profess to look down on 
the othei wandering tubes, from whom they are distin- 
guished by a somewhat better appearance, and by their 
wearing the usual dhotee of the Hindoos. They are adepts 
at disguising themselves, and though not known to follow 
any form of faith beyond such fetichism and omen-watching 
as IS common to barbarians, are capable of assuming any 
form of Hindooism that may suit their purpose, insinuating 
themselves into the confidence of the guaidians of temples. 
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till watching tholr opportunity they despoil the hrine 
of its TalnableSj and dooamp It would be most impor 
taut to ascertain whothor tho skilful dhatoora poi 
soners of tho lowor Boab aro of this class. 

G Such arc tho persons deliberately sheltered by the 
agrioultuTEl and mercantile society of mneteon villages 
in tho distnet, nor can It be doubted that thoy profit large- 
ly by their thefts , whether, as Sheikh Khair-ood-doon is 
disposed to think, they are entertained os servants, (much 
as an English gentleman might keep a pack of hounds), 
or whether thoy merely pay & certain share of the booty 
to those who have protected and snpported their famibes 
daring their absence, and conceal their practices from 
the supreme power, is a question which our present 
information seems to me scarcely suffleient to solve All 
thatcan be stated with certainty Is that, when the coolsea 
son brings round the penod of general traveUing, and the 
relief of troops, they sally forth and infest the principal 
roads, the tents of such travellers forming the principal 
scene of their depredations, which are well known to every 
one, either here or in Europe, who has read any of the popu 
lar works on India. We are all famihar with the scenes so 
frequently described , the stillness of night, the ory of the 
jackal, the naked figure, eluding the grasp and gliding 
rapidly from the tent, having earned away the portable 
portion of the valuable property The man who outs the 
tent and enters it, employs the imitation of the Jackal to 
give information to his comrades of the success of his enter 
prise, as well as to lull the suspioionof the inmates of the 
camp Much wealth is thus collected and sent np from 
time to time to the village where the women, the children, 
the old men and some person of authority are awaiting its 
arrivaL Of the pnnoiples and details of the distribution wo 
have at present only the information of Sheikh Khair*ood 
decn B informers, from which he has compiled a very interest 
ing paper, a copy of which 1 have no doubt you will receive 
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7. lam not without some solicitude lest it should be 
said of these impeifeet remarks that they contain nothing 
hut hearsay and conjectuie. Undoubtedly there is not to 
be obtained from one distiict, noi in one season, that full- 
ness of information which would wan ant any important 
measures cither of repression oi of reclamation. It is, 
however, my humble hope that even the tiifling lesults 
here recorded, combined with the proceedings of Sheikh 
Khair-ood-deen, may be of use towards establishing the 
piimal fact that the evil exists, and is of magmtude ; and 
I suppose that is enough under an enlightened Grovernment. 
The appointment of a control officei, and the erection of 
union work-houses with a careful separation of the children 
from the adults, and a judicious use of the system of ap- 
prenticeship, would probably cause the Bouieeahs to dis- 
appear in twenty years as a predatory class. 

8. There IS one point of some delicacy involved. Should 
the habitual assumption of religious disguises by the Bou- 
ieeahs, and the guilty conmvance of the zemindar be estab- 
lished, it will become necessaiyto take proceedings against 
many persons who may assert themselves to be clencal men- 
dicants, and may bring substantial securities to suppoi t theii 
assertion It is probable, howevei, that the approver system, 
in skilful hands, would meet all such difficulties. 

VI — From R. Thornhill, Esq, Officiating Magisiiatc of 
Moozuffui nugguTj to H. H Greathed, Esq , Officiating 
Commissioner of the Meet ut Fivison, No. 54 of 4855, 
dated the 28th May 1855. 

I have the honor to submit a few remarks and sugges- 
tions which will accompany Mr. Keene’s full report on the 
Boureeahs and their haunts. It is very evident from the 
results of the tribes, as exhibited in the statement* annexed 
to Ml Keene’s letter, that very little has been, or can be. 


Oiuittecli 

45 
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done until speoial orders !» received from the Govomment. 
A number of persons have been soitod and released, 
bocanso, os tbo law now stands, they cannot bo punisbed 
for belonging to a particular class, althongb it is well 
known that every member is a thief from his birth 
The Bourocahs have for many years lived and flourished 
under the fostering care of the xemlndars , and with the 
oonnivanoo of the Police they have returned in safety to 
their homes, laden with their 111 gotten property Now, 
although former Magistrates have had their eyes on these 
wanderers, still no satisfactory arrangement has been made 
to oblige them to bvo honestly > 

To do so the Magistrate must keep the whole clan within 
the boundaries of their respeobvo villages during the cold 
season, and at the same time he must provide for their 
support , for It is not probable that the remJndors wonld, m 
gratitude, for the largo amount of property thoy have 
received from these thieves, now that their hopes of gam 
are departed, provide them with the moans to earn their 
bread — ploughs, bullocks and land , and in carrying out 
this plan (to confine the Bourecahs to their Tillages) there 
would be a continual fight between the semindars and 
Police , if the last could resist the bnbes that would most 
certainly be ofiered, (which I mnoh doubt,) even suppos- 
ing tbo lemindars did give them buUooks or land, is it 
probable that men and boys, who, from their , earhest 
childhood, have oon&idored thieving their profession, who 
have for generations followed the same trade, would 
quietly set down and gain their daily food honestly, toil 
mg for a few annas, when by thieving they could, with 
much less trouble, gain os many rupees 
Therefore we must put these Boureeahs into a country, 
from which they will not be able, without much dlfBculty 
and considerable danger, to escape to prosecute their 
annual tours along the Grand Trunk and other Unca of 
trnfflo In upper India, It must also bo homo in mind that 
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tlie Moozuffiimuggur district is not tlie only refuge for 
tliese thieves they exist in both Meerut and Kumaul, and 
aie spiead over a considerable extent of country. For 
this reason it is the more necessary that the case be taken 
up by the Government to ensure an uniform procedure, 
without which no good would result firom an investigation 
conducted differently in different zillahs. 

I diffidently propose that the whole tribe of Boureeahs 
be transported to the Doon*^ of Dehra, (from which locality, 
they would find SQme difficulty in escaping,) that a tract 
of jungle be taken up by Government and cleared and 
brought under cultivation by these people, who will 
receive food and clothing from the State, or pay aceoiding 
to the work they may perform. 

Under an European! Superintendent manufactures could 
be introduced, and I have no doubt that this tribe of 
thieves would be changed into honest manufacturers and 
agncultunsts. 

The rule laid down for the management of the colony 
must be stringent and enforced with vigoui ; no person 
should be allowed to absent himself from his village unless 
he holds a ticket of leave signed by the Superintendent, 
on which the headman, or Officer of the locality which 
he visits, will certify the date of his arrival and departure, 
forwarding a duplicate copy to the Supenntendent. Deputy 
Superintendents will be appointed to each estate, who will 
assemble the persons under their chaige once every day. 
The punishment for absence from roll-caU will be severe. 

This system in time will answer the end desired, but 
until the blood of the tnbe has been thoroughly purified, 
we can hope for no reform, save that ensured by compulsion. 

This generation and another must pass away in their 
new abode, having earned their daily bread by working 


* Where labourers arc much wanteil 
1 1 have no doubt that the European settlers would, for a small 
remuneration, undertaLe this duty. 
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in somo honcat oraploymon^ nnd then tho dcaccndanta 
of thcao robbers will havo learned to coDBldor their pro- 
lont abodes as their homes, endeared by the presence of 
their wires and children, and cnltiratlng land their own 
property, and if a wish shonld enter their minds to ro-visit 
tho Tillages far distant, onoo tho rosidonco of their ances- 
tors, tho difficulHos in the way of carrying their wishes 
into effoot woald soon banish tho idea The Police conld 
not, without riflUng dotootion, oonmro at their return, 
the somindars who protected them would now be tho first 
to apprise tho anthontioa of their oscapo. 3Ionntains bo 
between thorn and the plains of Hindoostan, and tho 
Pobco, in the passes, have received orders to prevent 
their egroas. 

Far hotter to lire in their present and snug retreat than 
run the gonntlot through so many dangers. 

P S — I bog to submit a plan proposed by Mr 'Koono, 
(who has been engaged in Bonreeab investigations for 
some time) to re-clnim these professional thioves. 


MEMORAl^DUM. 

What should be done with these tnbes ? 

Legally they shonld be confined , end this scorns tho 
only proper way of dealing with them. Drive thorn from 
xillah to ciUah, and they will come to Capo Comonn 
and the Sea , but on the other hand to imprison thoasands 
of people without ultimate plan, and under tho present 
defoobvo Jail arrangomonts. Is hardly worthy of a civiliz 
ed Government anxioas for tho welfare of even its moon 
«8t fnhjeota, 

Oonsidenng what has already been done in tho analo 
gons cases of thngs and dacolts, in which wandering 
orimlnnls have been defeated by the operation of a central 
syitemj not trammellod by local jestriotions, and havo 
snbseqnontly been partially rcclaimod by being confined 
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iu liuilclings appropriated them, where they "have been 
taught various useful avocations 5 (in England, the piiu- 
ciple of treatment is precisely similai); I would suggest 
that an officer be appointed, with a competent staff of 
native suboidinates, to exercise the powers of a Magistrate 
throughout the North Western Provinces, and make the 
most seaiching investigations into the origin of all the 
wandeimg classes, known by the various names of Bou- 
reeah, Kunjur, Geedee, Sansee, Nuth, Kunchun; their 
habitat and customs , degree of dependence on landhold- 
ers of particular localities , their powers of disguise, con- 
nection with thugs, or poison robbers ; and all the miscel- 
laneous information that would naturally present itself. 
Every person apprehended, against whom it should be 
pioved that he or she had no fixed place of residence nor 
ostensible profession, (begging not being so reckoned,) 
should be confined, in default of approved security, for life. 
All the children, under sixteen years of age, should be 
kept strictly separate from the adults, and on their reach- 
ing that age it should be lawful to apprentice them to 
lespectable landholders for seven years, the latter enter- 
ing into an engagement to employ them in the specific 
avocation they might have been taught in the work-house, 
and to liberate them at the expiry of that period. In 
these work-houses both old and young should be taught 
'some useful occupation after the fashion of Jubbulpoor 
and the Agra Jail, only with especial reference to agricul- 
ture, and when the Central Prisons are completed, and 
'the Zillah Jails become vacant, I suppose some of the 
'largest of these would be sufficient for the safe-keeping 
and partial reclamation of the old offenders. The man- 
agement of the young might he thought to demand a more 
uniform and centrahzed system , in which case it would 
probably be proper to confine them in the Thug Jails, or 
4n a separate department of the Central Jail at Agra* as 
it may be hoped, the class would rapidly disappear, it 
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wonld probably not bo ftdviaablo to orcct any now boil 
ding Any young porsonn not dlaposod of as apprentices, 
might bo romoYod to somo under populated part of the 
country, suoh as numanah or the Dobn, as it is to be 
hoped that they would, by that time, bo froo from here- 
ditary contamination Horo they might haro grants of 
waste lands and would no doubt form ogrionltural and 
ludaatiial communitios ‘ 

> \ 
(Signed) IL G KEENE, , , 

Joint MajisiraU, 

MoorupFtTHiruootm \ f ' i 

ne 2Sth qf May 1855 J i ^ , 

Vn. — From H H. Geeathkd, Esq^ Cemmistioner qf the 
Meerut iJ/pfi/cm, to JL Lowthkh, Esq , Commissioner 
qf Vie Alla?tatHid Dipitionf No 80 qf 1855^ daitJ the 12th 
June 1855 

You are doubtless aware that tho Magistratos of Oawn 
pore and Mooruflhmuggur haTe been in direct corres- 
pondence regarding the proceedings of an oiganizod 
band of thierea of tho Boureeah cost©, who haye boon 
long located in the Mooruflhmuggnr district, and in 
the habit of eieroiBing their predatory profession along 
the Grand Trunk Boad 

2 Subsequent to tho opening of this communication, 

I was favored by the Secretary to Govomment, North 
'Western Pronnoes, with a copy of your letter to his 
address, No 18 of tho 22nd January, and of his reply, 
and at later dates I was visited by Sheikh Khair-ood-doon, 
Deputy Hagistrate of Bithoor, deputed under yonr^ordors 
to assist in the investigation that was being oomod on 
in Mooruffhmuggur, and to aid tho Magistrate of Moorullur 
nuggur with his personal knowledge of tho history of tho 
gang, and with the rovolatioiis of tho two informers who 
accompanied bim^ 
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3. It may not be imiuterostiug to you, or entirely 
unprofitable to the object of the investigation, to make 
you acquainted with tbe results of tbe exertions of 
tbe Magistrate of Moozufiurnuggur. I therefore enclose 
a copy of Mr. Keene’s report, and of three statements 
which accompanied it. 

4. The positive results are small, for the male por- 
tion of the Boureeah community were either absent on 
predatory excursions when the inquiry commenced, or 
anticipated the movements of the Pobce. But the clue 
discovered at Cawnpore has laid bare the haunts and 
habits of the gang, and exposed the connivance of 
the landed proprietors and Police, and will probably 
lead to the breaking up of the band and to the dissolu- 
tion of their connection with their harbourers. The 
investigation will no doubt also attract the attention 
of Government, to the necessity of adopting systematic 
measures for the extinction of such predatory combi- 
nations. 

5. The Magistrate of Moozufiurnuggur will keep a 
close watch for the absent or absconded Bouieeahs, 
and it is yet possible that evidence may be obtained 
sufS-cient to secure a judicial conviction of the principal 
harbourers, receivers and accomplices 

I depend on the Magistrate of Cawnpoie communi- 
, eating to us all fnithei proof that he may elicit affecting 
residents, of this division. 

6. The statements, &c., of which copies are forwarded 
to you will be submitted to Government, with some general 
remarks on the predatory tribes to which the Bouieeahs 
belong. 
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JMo 3 

hepouts on tusmabvz thugs 

Lltteb No 17 of 1848 

From R MoKTOOlinET Esq MaglstrcUe qf Cojrnpore to R 
Lo\\'tiier_, Esq^ Stiperlnteitdcni of Police, AUahahad Divl 
tion dated Caxnpore the 2itt FeVniary i84S 
SrCj — I bare the lionor to inform 701 I that a part^ of 
men have been taken np at Boolnndshnbnr^ pnncipallj rcsi 
dents of Cawniwro, some of whom are ohargod with Tling 
geo, Tbej form a portion of a class of men well known 
to the anthjridcs here and I bare drawn ont a statement 
rcganling them, wbich I beg to annex , as also a copy of 
the de^Kisitlons of one of tboir body also lists of all the 
members composing tbo gang, and a statement of certain 
property and money that bare boon rocoivnd from some of 
their members, since I bare beard of tbo oaptoro of the 
party at Boolandshuhnr 

2 I porposo sending romacnlar copies of Sbeikh Qba 
roes depositions, ond a proceeding, (ombraoing tbe details 
noted in my memorandnm,) to tbe antborities of those dis 
tnotfl whore these people seem generally to bare fre 
qnented, 

3 The 19 men now in onstody I propoao retaining 
till each time as I hear whether they are claimed, and in 
case they are not, I shall require thorn to gire good aoourity 
before I roloaso them 

4 \oii will obsorro that only five of the gang bare 
not been approbondod Two are so infirm that I have 
left thorn In tboir Uonsos Tho Kfo now absent will soon 
be in custody 

I have, ic,, 

1! MONTGOMERY, 
magistrate 

tA^'KrOUE, 

2 lit Pebru trg J^4S j 
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Mejioeanduji 

Sliortly aftei the Biitisli Grovernmeut acquired possession 
of this provmce_, a. d. 1802-3;^ one Cieagh, a piivate in a 
King's Regiment stationed at Cawnpoie,, initiated Dhovrn- 
kill Aheer, an artilleiy man , Snhihoo, a cook in one of 
the regiments ; and G-hunseya Boiviyah, a lesident of 
the Cantonments^ into the ait of Tiisma-bazee,"^ one 
of the numerous games practised, by thimble-iiggers iii 
England. 

From these men sprang three gangs, of which they weie 
the leaders. Dhownkul’s gang some time back meiged 
into the othei two gangs, and the two leaders at present 
aie, Collunder and Madar Lodha, both now in the Boo- 
limdshuhui jail charged with Thuggee.- 

The gangs amount in all to about 47 persons, who ieside 
partly in the cantonments of Cawnpoie, but mostly in the 
out-skirts of the city. They aie well-known to the autho- 
rities; and although they have been punished ovei and* 
over again as gamblers, and sometimes confined foi want 
of being able to furnish secuiity for good behavioui, they 
never have been taken up till now as parties to any very 
seiious crime. On receiving intelligence that a party had^ 
been apprehended m the Boolundshuhur district, charged 
with the crime above-noted, I gave directions for the 
apprehension of all the gangs present at Caivnpoie, and I 
append to this statement a memoiandum showing the 
names of the individuals composing these gangs. I also 
annex a translation of the deposition of one of their numbei, 
which I had taken before me 

These men frequent the great thoroughfares leading to the 
principal cities in these provinces They attend also the 
great fans Formerly they had free access to the city of 
Gwalior, and the Kotwal got l-4th of then profits , but smca 

* The game is played thus a strap is doubled, and then folded up 
into different shapes The art is to put a stick in such a place, that the 
strap when unfolded, shall come out double,-- * 

40 
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the Britiflh have occupied it they have been excluded 
They never can BUOceBsfally cany on their ^^mhling till 
they have gained over the police in their fovor , for crowds 
always collect around them and attract notice Their mode 
ofproccedinglsaBfollowB — ThoyosBume different charac 
ters, and agree to meet at a general place of rendervous, 
which IS commonly aome serai, where they are known to the 
hhuttecaniB This they make their head quarters for a 
time , and, in the day time station themselves where they 
are most likely tonttraot notice, and begin to play asifstran 
gCTS to each other, aB Burning different garbs* The unwary 
traveller eyes them for a time, and is tempted to try his 
luck , at first they allow him to win and then fleece him of 
everything The leader gets a double share of the profits 
and all the refit ehare equally The leader is bound to sup- 
port the party at first Betting off, till a sufficient sum has been 
won to enable each man to support himself He is also 
obliged, in the first InBlonce, to have a sum with which to 
commence playing If any of the party are taken up, it Is 
the leader's duty to do his utmost for his release, and for all 
sums expended in the effort he is to receive two pice inter- 
eflt In each rupee After a successftil day b work, they gene 
rally drink and gamble amongst themselves It was dur 
mg one of these revellings that a number were captured 
at Boolundshuhor several escaped, and are now here in 
custody 

The following is some of their cant, by the medium of 
which they communicate with each other — 

'When they are aitbog on the read side, and 
see a traveller coming np, they say to one 
another ** Dhuroyc ” 

" Tarade ” — ^Bogin to play 

^ Asrade ” — "When any traveller loses, and gets quarrelsomo 
they say “Asrade," this means, “give Mm 
back his pice ” 
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*'Jliich€)t " — If nny European gentlemen comes up, they 
say “ liackcii ayn ” 

** Jfdiirnvttia ' — When they sec a burkunda/. coming they 

say bau^i^^ ala ” 

I/(iu<:ti{iif(r ” — If a so^^a^, then they ijay “ h.uisuMlla ” 

T/iofu/i” — When a Ihannahdar, tchsccldar, orany person of 
consideration approaches, the word is ‘^tho- 
lah ” 

Jjcit ” — When one gambler causes the arrest (on any 
ground) of another, his companions say by 
way of rcpioach, “ nhy do you cause ‘ bch,’ 
that IS, suspicion against ns.” 

It IS easy to conceive that gangs of this kind would not, 
when the oppoif unity ofTcred, resist the temptation to rob, 
or even murder, and for some ycais past they have gone 
more to wcstwaid than usual, more particularly during the 
late campaign. I seized the books belonging to their bank- 
er, and was enabled from them to trace ornaments to a 
considerable value, which had been received at different 
times from different members of the gang, and left in pawn 
for money advanced. Eacli entry bad the word “ Tusma- 
bazee” prefixed. These ornaments aic now all in my pos- 
session, and lists have been made out for the puipose of be- 
ing circulated through the different districts, as some of 
the property may be lecognized. 

Hoondecs to the amount of Rs 750 have been received at 
different times within the last year from diffeient members 
of the gang. The pimcipal lemittei is one Sheikh Chand, 
a brother of Collunder’s, the mess khansaraah of a Euio- 
jiean Regiment at Meeiut. The whole sum has been re- 
coveied, and is now in my possession. 

R. MONTGOMERY, 

Magistrate^ 

Cttwnpoic, Fehruary, i84S. 

J 
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Mepotlfhn qf SheUJt GhaseCy -taken hqfore JL Montgomery, 
£sq , Maghtrate of the Mstrict qf Camnpore February 
i4th, 1848 

IXy name is Sheikh Ghasoo , my father’s Sheikh Ikram , 
by caste, Sheikh , my occupation, service , inhabitant of 
Sheirabad, in Qnde , but at present residing in Bacongnnge , 
my age is thirty, or theroabonts 

QuESnoiT — IHiat have you to depose T 
AirewEB — Fifloen months ago (I was in prison -at the 
time), one lladsr of the Lodba caste hnng in Baoon 
gnnge, ■went with his gang towards Etawah for the pnrpose 
of ' Tnsma baioe” 

His gang consisted of 12 or 14 men They went abont 
gambling with the Tnsma for three months between the 
Ekdnl Serai and Ooreya, (oorrecting himself), I mean 
Ekdnl Serai and ilafcimpoor, and afterwards behreen Kbo- 
jahphnlpooT and Ooreya. In the month of Phagoon, Gun 
gadeen Bowryah of Bacongnnge, and Mnddra Bowryah and 
I, and Lnllna Lodha and Moonooan Lodha five of ns, all 
inhabitants of Bacongunge, were released from prison , oJ 
these, Mnddra, Moonooan and Lnllna went away to the 
gang of Madar Lodha Gnngadeon Bowryah with myself 
remained at home Towards the end of Ohey^ i e, three 
days before the close of tho month, CoUnnder started with 
his gang westward. His gang consisted of myself and ten 
others, rlz, (1) CoUnnder, flour seller, living in the Enro- 
petm Begimental barar, (3)L'aohmnnThatoor,(8) Snntowa 
Aheer, (4) Merna Bowryah, (5) Snhrattee Bheesty, (6) 
Gungadeen Knlwar, (7)DankaKn]war, (8)Pnimsookh Knl 
war, (9) Qnngadeen Bowryah, (10) Mohna Ohnmar, and 
myself, all of Bacongnnge, — eleven in all. 

In seven or eight days we got into the Gwalior territo- 
ries. "We did not gamble in tho Oawnpore district Bnthav 
ing croued tho Jumna into the Gwalior torritones, we then 
commenced gambling, and oontmned doing so throngb the » 
Gwalior territories as far as Bbolpoor Thence to Agra, we 
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ccasccl to gamble Fi om Agia we pi occeded to Coel, playing 
as we went. Fiom Coel we proceeded to Kliooijab At this 
place we lemained ten oi twelve days, stopping some- 
times at one seiai, sometimes at another, and eveiy day 
we went on the high road and played 

We lemained gambling foi three days near the guard- 
houses and chowkees which aie in the Khooijah thannahda- 
lee. We paid the thaunahdar of Khooijah two lupeespei 
diem this was shaied amongst the thannahdar, mohuiiir 
and jemadar In all, for sixteen days, we paid them two 
lupees per diem Aftei that the thannahdar was changed, 
that IS to say, he resigned and went away. He was a 
]\[ahomedan, but I do not know his name His home was 
at Seharunpore Bowryah, which is thiee days’ journey 
beyond Meerut. As soon as he was gone, Collunder took us 
all to his brother Sheikh Chand’s house in Meerut ; we put up 
at the serai. Collundei lived with his brother m the Euro- 
pean Infantiy bazar Collunder remained there, but the rest 
of us came back to Khurkhoudah which is six coss on this 
' side of Meerut In six days Collunder joined us Before 
his anival we had made arrangements with Dooigapeishad 
Cashmeree, jemadar of Khuikhoudah We agreed to give 
him a lupee pei diem, and at one of the Khurkhoudah Mur- 
halahs were stationed two burkundazes, a lance jemadai 
and a sowar , we agieed to pay ten annas a day to the 
foul the name of the Murhalah is ^^Kale Am ” And to one 
lance jemadai and two buikundazes at the Lallpoie chow- 
kee near Khurkhoudah we agreed to pay one lupee for 
thiee days The Khurkhoudah chowkee is between these 
two Muihalahs, and they are both suboidmate to it We 
continued gambling twenty days within the jurisdiction of 
Khurkhoudah, stopping at night in the Khurkhoudah Seiai 
and whatever was agieed for we paid daily 

Leaving Khurkhoudah we came to Haupei in the Meeiut 
division *Our reason foi leaving Khurkhoudah was this, 
that Dpoigapeishad jemadai was -lemoved thence, -and 
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relieved by another jemadar with this one we conld not 
cjome to an onderstanding There are ten temlndara in 
Khnrkhondah , they also demanded some thing from ns , 
then we left the place, and after remainingono nightinthe 
Hanper Serai we went on to Kaileo, aleo in the Meemt 
diBtnot There ia a jemadar in Kollee, with him too, we 
came to no nndcratanding 

We then left for Gullowtee in the Boolnndahuhnr dlatnct 
To Shurf Ali, the thannohdar of Gnllowtee, we agreed also 
to pay three rupees a day for permission to gamble. The 
mohurrir and jemadar shared m this bribe. We remained 
fonr days gambling in their district, and paid them three 
rupees a day for that time After four dayshe was removed , 
andQopeenathCashmeroeoameas thannahdar, with him we 
settled for five mpeea a day the whole thannah establish 
meat, burkundazes and all, were to share in this paymenL 
The thonnahdar himself kept four rupees a day, and gave 
the other to the jemadar and the mohurrir The bnrkun 
dazes got nothing On this, the latter being dissatisQed, 
threatened to apprehend us , then, Collunder paid the 24 
burkundaxes six rupees, which contented them 
After we had played at “Tuema bazee” eight days in 
the junsdiohon of Qopeenath, the whole of Oollauder's 
gang returned to Cawnpore The reason was that when 
thegangofMadarLodha camo towards Boolandshuhur from 
Etawah, they fell in with OoUander's gang at Gullowtee 
Collunder’s gang therefore returned to Cawnpore, and 
Madar’s gang went on to Sirdhannb, which is in the Begum 
Snmroo s country I don t know if it belongs to the Meerut 
or Boolandshuhur distncL It was in last Sawan that Col 
lunder and his gang got back to Cawnpore they remained 
there Sawan and Bhadoon , after this Collunder with his 
gang again proceeded westward towards Gullowtee In the 
Boolandshuhur district, vlz^ (1) Collunder flour seller, (2) 
Luchmun Thakoor of Bacongungo, (S) Snntowa-Aheer, (4) 
Mema L»odha, (6) Nalnsookhwa Bowryah, ( 6) Qougadocn 
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Bowiyali, — all of Bacongunge , (7) Siikeyali Kulwar, (8) 
Burgya Kulwar, botli of Colonelgunge , (9) Pnimsookli 
Kulwai, (10) Bhona Bowryali of Kalee Bliowanuy, and Ka- 
keerali Mussulman , these four latter men, after their arrival 
from Agra, had put up with Collunder and O-ungadeen Te- 
warree, of Sisamow : these all left about the beginning of 
Kooar. I did not accompany them. 

Subsequently Oolluuder sent a man with a lettei to us, 
from which we learnt that Meer Khan, jemadar of the teh- 
seel of Seeanuck, in Boolundshuhur, came ivith a pai ty from 
the Magistiate of Boolundshuhur, surpiised his gang, and 
apprehended them m a Kulwar’s shop at GriiUowtee, and Ma- 
dar’s gang were about the same time all brought prisoners 
from Ghazeenugger in Meerut: the individuals of both gangs 
are now in prison in the Boolundshuhur jail Blutthrii, a 
sepoy, came fiom Umballa; thegambleis requested him to 
report all well at their homes , and one man, who is an 
inhabitant of Bacongunge, also camefiom Meeiut, by him 
they sent word of their ai rest* and Lulleea, the wife of 
Collunder, sent aLodha, a resident of Bacongunge, to bring 
intelligence from Boolundshuhur, and all the women whose 
husbands weiein pnson, agreed to pay him to go and fetch 
intelligence, whether they were released or not On his 
return he reported that they weieimpiisoned, their sentence 
had not been yet passed they call them “ Thugs” theie, but 
all have confessed that they have alone been gambling 
with the Tusma 

jP — Hon much have you gamed hy this gambling ? 

, — I have kept no account I got one or two rupees 

a day, m this way. I got more or less at different times ; 
whatever I saved, I sent home. 

Q. — Who sent money home, and horn much ^ 

* A — do not know this The custom was that what- 
ever "we gained by gambbng, we divided ; and besides we 
played among ourselves at “ Kaptain.” Whoever gained, 
gave his money to Sheikh Chand, the brother of Collunder, 
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Tvlio gHve them Uoondocs on Knlloo, tbo son of Oollnuder* 
The ATife of Collundonised todUtrIbnto tbo money amongst 
those to whom it was sont 

0 — TJere there ayuj gamhlers belonging to Uadafs gangT 
A — There wore many men , somofames, they went with 
Mndar^ sometimes with CoUnnder — (1) Nainsookh Lodha, 
inhabitant of Kberee mehal, (2) Bhona Lodha, inhabitant of 
Kalee Bbowanny, (3) Gnngadeenwa Knlwar, inhabitant of 
Kapn mebnl, (4) Snntowa Ahoer, inhabitant ofPnrwa 
ilnjan, (6) Thakoorwa Lodha, inhabitant of Baoongnngo, 
(6) Qindya Aheer, inhabitant of the same place , all these 
men were detached in some other place, and when the 
rest wore oanght they esoaped hither, Gindyo, Nainsookh, 
and Bhona I met at Meerut in the month ofpoos, when I 
went there for gambling pnrposes I did not find Madar 
as I had expected, so renmined by myself at Meerut, After 
the arrest of his gang, these three men fell in with me, and 
told me the state of the case, and I returned home in 
their company I had quarrelled with Luobmon and with 
Collunder, therefore I did not accompany CoUnnder in 
Kooar, but went by myself to Meemt 
0 — Did you gcufdAe at Meerut or not 7 
A — I was alone at lloerut, therefore I did not gamble,. 
Suntowa in the middle of Aghon came from Gallowtee, 
and in Poos the rest of the party were apprehended Tha 
koorwa Lodha and Gnngadeenwa Kulwar came away one 
day before the arrest, 

Q — Horn qften have you been in prUon 7 
A — Once I was imprisoned for six months, but released, 
in appeal, by the Judge , and once, with four others, I was 
imprisoned for six months for gambUng, by the orders of 
the Deputy Magistrate 

Q — How many timer a year did you go on these expeditions 7 
A — At no fixed penods whenerer we made an 
agreement with a thannahdar we remained as long 
as this understanding lasted, and then returned home 
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At home we remamed two months, or a month at 
a time 

Dhownknl Aheer learnt to gamble with the strap from 
an European named “Creagh,” of anEuiopean Kegiment, 
and Ohunseya Lodha and also Sambhaloo, a cook, learnt 
from him , Snratoo, flour-seller, was taught by these three , 
then Junglee, and then many others, learnt. 

K. MONTGtOIHERY, 

Magtsit aie. 


(Letter No. 137 of 1848.) 

From Major J. Geaham, Assistant General Supet intendent, ' 
and Joint Magistrate, to Colonel W H Sleeman, General 
Superintendent, Jhansie, dated Agra, the 29th July 1848. 

Sib, 

I have the honor to acknowledge your No 122 of the 
17th ultimo, with copy of letter, dated 14th idem, from 
Gecietary to Government, N W P., and enclosures for my 
perusal, and conformably with your directions, now furnish, 
for submission to that Government, a report of the result of 
my enquiiies into the practices of the association of oflen- 
ders calling themselves Tusma-bazees , their origin having 
been previously given, and as far as I can leain, most coi- 
lectly, by Mr. Montgomery, Magistrate of Cawnpore 

2. This result will prove that they are Thugs, and that 
they use their art from which they take their designation, 
chiefly, if not solely, to enable them to carry on Thuggee 
with greater impunity. 

3. Mr. Plowden, the Magistrate of Boolundshuhur, in a 
proceeding, dated 30th December last, addressed to me, 
stated that he had accidentally heard rumouis of 20 or 
25 persons, budmashes, and suspected Thugs, who 
under pretence of playing Tusma, (a soit of gambling) with 

tiavellers on the public roads of Gullowtee, Hauper, Khoor- 

41 
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jah, 4o , had been residing in the serai of Gnllowtee for 
some months, with the oonniranoe of the thannahdnr and 
tfamnnah establishment of that place, who received com 
pensation for the same , and that on receipt o( the infonna 
tion, ho had depntod the tehseeldar of Xhoor^h and^ ^otwal 
of £olandsbnhnr to the spot, for their apprehension, and 
that 14 men, with Ba 85 cash, and snndrj parcels of pa 
per (containing mediomal drags) on their persons, were 
taken that one of the persons seUed, Onngadeen, had de- 
posed before him, that the gang consisted of 17 persons, 
who were residing In the serai at Gnllowtee with the con 
xuraoce of the thaanahdar of that place, to whom they 
paid a certain sum every evening, through Hursoi Singh 
and another barkundar , that they played with the Tusma 
with travellers, on the highways, nobody Interfering with 
them, that the depositions of others of the offenders corro- 
borated Gongadeens statement, that he, the Magistrate, 
was of opinion, they belonged to the Thng fraternity, 
using the pretence of Tnsma bazee, and flziDg tbeir abode 
at GuHowtee, for the puipose of committing other crimes, 
and admlniftonng poison to travellerB , that lately, while 
was absent in the hills a hCndlees oorpse was found 
near Lodha on the side of the public road, which murder 
be thought it very probable had been perpetrated by them 
that Gangodeen also deposed to there being several gangs 
of the same desonptioa of people, who at first, for a time, 
had sojourned in the serai at Khooijah, but were now in 
the serai at Ghaxeeabad, pergonnah Dosnah, nllah Meerut 
but one of the 14 was consequently dispatched as aq infor 
mer with a party to arrest them , that according to Gunga 
deens evidence, it appeared that these people were not 
unknown to the Thuggee department He, therefore, called 
upon me to depute golndahs acquainted nith the Allahabad, 
Oawnpore, AUygurh andMeerut districts to recognize them 
4 On the receipt of the aboye I directed my dofladars, 
Tbnkoor Singh and Durryah Khan, who are moving up 
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towards Umballali with approvers, &c., to place themselves 
foi a time under the oiders of Mi. Plowden, and examine 
this class of people, and immediately dispatched other 
approvers from Agia of the poisonei class, with a man 
named Chota, who had just been airested in a case of min- 
der, whom I suspected to be one of the gang ; this person 
on his arnval at Boolundshuhui, rec3guized out of the par- 
ty Khyroollah, Dullye, Biij Lall, Jungla, and Theekah, 
and stated that ten months previously, in the month of 
Bysaok, he had gone to Feiozepore, and on his return thence 
towards Kurnaul, on the east of that place, wheie there is 
a well and a Dhak jungle, he fell in with these men while 
in the act of sharing some spoil, and that Biij Lall on see- 
ing him covered it over with a cloth, when he, Chota, told 
them, that he was one of their craft , upon which he receiv- 
'ed from Khyioollah a wooden dibbeeah with looking glass , 
from Dullye, two bags of black cloth , and from Brij Lall 
a -chintz cap • and that they told him to leave them as they 
were pursued, having just murdered three men, grass-cut- 
ters, in the jungle, near Kurnaul , and that he came on to 
Dehlee, and they went into the jungle. 

5. My gomdahs, Hookum Buldee, and Oiee, lecogniz- ^ 
ed Grungadeen, Dabee, Katchee and 11 of the gang, 
and said that they met them when proceeding on duty 
to the eastward from Agra, at a place two coss on 
the east side of knsba Akdil, ziUah Etawah , that they 
were quarielling about their shaies in some booty, and 
•that Gungadeen was crying out and threatening that he 
would betray them if he did not get his portion . and that 
the officer of the guard took them all to a baolee near at 
hand for examination . but as they weie unknown to the 
approvers they were released. 

6. Upon communicating this to the Magistrate of Boo- 
lundshuhur, he sent to my Court 19 Tusma-bazees, and 
I instituted enquiries regarding them fiom the Courts of 
Boolundshuhur and Cawnpore. I ascei tamed by volumi- 
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noQB jdisIb that thoy were notoriotu badmaslies, and had 
licen implicated in many mlBdemeanonrs , had frequently 
boon pnniBhed as ragabonde^ and bad been in gangs tra 
versing the country under pretence of Tusma baxee, with 
the connivance of the police, wherever they could effect 
their purpose, and paying whatever was demanded of them 
for the privilege 

7 The Uogiatrates of Boolundshnhur and Oawnpore 
subsequently sent to mo others of this class, making in all 
57, for the purpose of my ascertaining whether th^ had 
been guilty of onminal offences, and, if so, to bring them 
to tnaL Of these, eight were returned for want of 
evidence 

8 From the correspondence with the officials above- 
named and the evidence of my approvers, I obtained 
proof of their having formed themselves into gangs for the 
purpose of robbing travellers on the pubbo roads, and 
fh)m Chota, poisoner, a pardelpator in the spoil of a mur 
der the production and recognition of part of the property, 
and the confession of several, it was equally manifest 
that they had added murder to their other crimes, as will 
appear from the following oironmstanoes, aoknowledged 
by several of them, and coiroboraled by much collateral 
and positive evidence 

9 BriJ Latl deposed before me, that he had been con 
cemed in the murder of three men, grasa-outtcTs, near 
Sumaul, as stated by Chota, poisoner , and named IhiUye, 
Jnngla, KbyrooUsh and Boldewa (then at large) as his 
accomplices Bnllye and Jungla admitted the fact , Shy 
rooUah alone denied , Chota denounced them in my pre- 
sence , the articles which were given to him, and which 
were obtained from the Behlee Court, where ho was arrest 
cd on bis arrival there, were produced, each one recogni* 
cd and acknowledged by the parties respectively as those 
given to Chota as part of the spoil above-mentioned. This 
caw was also tested by correspondenoe, and misls received 
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from the Court. Orders were issued for the apprehension 
of Buldewa, the accomplice at large. He was also arrested, 
and, on his arrival, corroborated in some measure the 
confession of the others. The proceedings in this case aie 
complete, and it will be committed immediately to the 
Sessions Judge. 

10 After this, Brij Lall deposed to his having murder- 
ed Boodur, a chumar, resident of the Sudder Bazar, Mee- 
rut, by administering poison to him in sugar ; and implica- 
ted in the case Collunder, (the chief of the Tusma-bazees,) 
Soobrattee, Peekah, Buldewa, Ghasee Singh, Sawai Singh, 
(brahmin,) Girdaree, Bhimma, and Gunnesee, (sirdar bea- 
rer,) adding that the poison was procured ftom Cheddee, 
punsaree. 

11. The case was closely investigated by me, and I 
arrested all the offenders, with the exception of Gunnesee ^ 
sirdar bearer, still at large Eight men confessed the^ 
charge imputed to them, and the case was tried by the 
Sessions Judge of Agra on the 26th and 27th instant, and 
with the exception of two who were admitted Queen’s 
evidence all were convicted und made over to the Court 
of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut for sentence. 

12. In addition to these two cases, Biij Lall also 
states the occurrence of another case, thiee coss fiom 
Kussoor, in the Lahore territory, by the administering of 
intoxicating drugs , and denounced Dullye and Jungla as 
his accomphces, and as being concerned in also the murder 
of a pensioned jemadar at Meerut. 

13. Lalla, a Tusma-baz, poisoner, confesses to the three 
murders, 1st, at Mohoba, ziUah Etawah; 2nd, MoughaThil- 
lee, zillah Futtehpore Huswa ; 3rd, at Gullowtee, zillah 
Boolundshuhur. 

14. Ghasee, Fakeerah, and Gungadeen deposed to the 
murder of two travellers near Gullowtee, whose bodies 
weie thiown into a ditch at Sirras chowkee, with the 
knowledge of the burkundaz stationed there. 
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15. All the Tnsmfl bazees are Impboated in the abortf 
oases, directly or indireotlj, and eight cases of Thnggeo 
have come to light by their confessions one of which has 
been brought to conviction , one is ready for trial , and the 
rest will follow as time and opportunity admit 

16 Mr Montgomery has given a succinct history of 
the origin ofTosma baiee, and the habits of these people 
as gamblers and loose characters, and the result of my 
investigation has shown that, however their praotiees may 
have been condned to that art at first, they have fol a lon^ 
time used the denomination merely as a cloak for darken 
deeds, knowing that there is no regnlation of Government 
by which greater punishment than that assigned to bud 
mashes conld reach them while their atrocities remained 
undiscovered, and they were considered as Tnsma bazees 
only Their art and their vagrant habits gave them 
peeuUor facilities for selecting their Tictlms, they appeal 
to have well chosen their positions on the Grand Trank 
Bead, and must have seen all travellers passing along , 
their gamb attracted attention and proved an excellent 
snare to catch the nnwary, the impunity given by the 
police made them lees suspected , from those seduced t6 
play they were able to ascertain who had any thing to lose, 
and what they fidlcd to obtain by their art, they appear 
to have got by the administering Dhutoorah, and by more 
violent means when necessaiy 

17 They do not appear to have admitted any into 
their fraternity who wore unaeqnainted with the art 

18 The Slims of money they were able to collect by 
this villainy were enormous, as is shewn by Mr Montgo- 
mery's statement, and the artioles ascertained by him to 
have been sent to Cawnpore by Collunder and his wife, 
and brother Oband Khan, (who appear to have been the 
treasurers and distributors of their gains) are of a nature 
to show that they could not have been honestly obtained by 
persons in their condition of life, — such as pearls, corals, Ac 
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19. Ml. Plowden inteicepted a letter addressed by 
Bhowaneedeen to Lncbmnn, Tusma-baz ; the contents as 
follows : viz.y the articles sent by Mehee Lall have duly 


reached .” — 

Silver Bangles, 

Rs. 18 

Pearls, 

. „ 60 

1 GhaiTah, 

• r 

1 Lnngnoo, 

» 

1 Arsee, . . , 

1 Gunga Jullee, 

■ 1 Ungurkha, 

• « • 

Cash, ... 

.. „ 15 

Corals, . _ . 

. . „ 4 

2 Caps, ..1 . .» . 

• 

1 Gold Mohur, 

» 18 

2 Pots, 


1 Dobree, 

Cash, 

• • • • 10 


20. This communication was sent to Mr. Montgomery 
for the production of the articles and investigation of its 
meaning, and they were found with few exceptions m 
Luchmun’s house Collunder, in a very short space of 
time, remitted to his family hoondees amounting to 
Rs. 700, through his hi other Chand Khan, who held the 
situation of 2nd khansainah to one of the Queen’s Regi- 
ments 5 and Mussumat Lalha, the wife of Collunder, realiz- 
ed the amount, which she distributed in shares to the 
families of the rest of the gang ; Collunder, as chief, re- 
ceiving a double share. 

21. It 18 a remarkable fact that, up to the time of the 
apprehension of these people, cases of Dhutoorah and 
reports of bodies found in the vicinity of the Trunk Road 
were numerous and defying all proof. It is not long since 
the Commissioner of Agra reported that they were greatly 
on the increase, but since their apprehension not more 
than two cases have been hcaid of. 
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22 In the coarse of my long experience, I have never 
met with bo debased and hardened a set of offenders 
They do not pretend to any religions motives, and have 
none of the restraints or ohservancea of the old Thng fra 
terni^-, hat have sallied forth nnder a false goise, resolved 
on getting money in any and every way, nothing loath to 
destroy life to effect that parpose, and I have not a doaht^ 
in my own mind that they have been the perpetrators of 
almost all the crimes which have abounded on the high 
ways in the Dooab for some years, and that many more 
of their deeds will be developed, now that I have been 
snceessfbl in bringing a ease to oonviodon. 

23 A very serloos feature in this investigatioD is the 
collasion of the police with these people. Press of busi 
ness has hitherto prevented my taking evidence and 
searching closely into the oases ennmerated of their being 
bribed, bat the faet is placed beyond doubt with regard 
to those at Ehooijah, Khurkhondah, KuUanin, Lallpoor, and 
Gnllowtee , and they have on occasions received as high 
a rate as Bs. 6 per diem, and at the latter place, when 
the Tosma baxees were once arrested, they got free by a 
payment of Bs 24, given to them by OoUonder The 
Magistrate of Boolondshnhor has committed some of the 
police and got them connoted by the Sessions Jndge of 
Meerut. 

24. Had the police not winlred at their proceedings, it 
would have been impossible for these people to have car 
nod ou their depredations for so long a time 

26 Herewith I transmit copies of 16 depositions made 
by these people In my presence 

I have, Ac., 

J GBAHAM, 

Jutt GenJ Snjxit 4 Mngfe 


Affra, JuJy 29, 1843 
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No. 4. 

EEPORTS OF THE “OOTHAEEGEERAHS” ORTHESUN- 
OREAHS OF THE TEHREE, DUTTEEAH, SHAHOURH, 
AND CHUNDEYREE, OR BANPOOR STATES 

No. I — Letter No 11 of 185 Ij dated Camp Khutooia, the 
7th Fehuaiy 1851, fiom G. A Bushbt, Esq, C. S., Agent 
Governoi Genet al for Scindia’s Bomimons, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, with the Governor Genet al. 

Sir, 

I am not aware that the practices of the “Oothaeegee- 
rahs,” or Sunoieahs, of the Tehree, Diitteeah, Shahgarh, 
and Chundeyree, or Banpoor States, have been befoie 
brought to the notice of the Government of India, or to the 
Governments of the suboidinate Presidencies. I theiefore 
submit the copy of a Report, from Major Hairis, Superin- 
tendent of Chundeyree, dated the 31st January, containing 
infoimation lespecting the proceedings of the abovenamed 
people, which the Most Noble the Governor Geneial may 
deem deserving of distribution to the Magistrates, and 
communities of India, for the purpose of putting them 
properly on their guard against the arts performed by 
Sunoreah professional thieves, for the puipose of obtaining 
other persons’ goods. 

2. The Bundlecund States implicated heicm (with 
exception of Chundeyree, — ^which is apait of the Teiiitory 
assigned by Scindia for the expenses of the Contingent 
under the Tieaty of 1844 , at present under the manage- 
ment of the Superintendent Major Harris) exercise an 
independent rule within their own limits. Banpoor is a 
small State, now representing the Raj of Chundeyiee, 
which was spoiled by Scindia. We obtained from Scindia 
a restitution to the Banpoor Raja of one-third of Scin- 
dia’s usuipations ; and the other two-thirds, which he 
retained, weic eventually ceded to us by the Tieaty just 
mentioned. 


42 
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8 Tho connection of tho Qovonjmont of these States 
•with professional thieYOs and ragahonds, is an apt com 
mentary on tho morals of the Boondela Princes and Prin 
cipnliticft. They are the oflhpring of plandorers, and had 
nerer known Civil laws, or national obligations and res 
traints, till their relations with the British power brought 
them into contact "with the European sj'stem of civilitation 
and manners. 

4 How navely do tho Stale of Tehree and the Eoja of 
Banpoor, confess themselves to be the confederates of 
thieves 1 

6 I transmit also a copy of Major Hams s letter to me, 
dated the 80th Jannary, and English enclosures, in the 
case of tho 14 Sonoreahs, who robbed the Calcutta shop- 
keeper in February last year of 8,000 Bupees worth of 
property , all of whom (except No 14, the approver to 
wkom the Superintendent promised pardon), I have sen 

. . tenced to an Imprisonment in the LnlJnt 
'Act JLl 1S4S< ¥ > « 1^1 

poor Jail for seven years with hard labor, 

as will appear from the copy of my reply also transmitted. 

6 I take the liberty of recommending that tho States 
who are known to harbour professional thieves, have a 
severe lecture read to them , and that Tehree and Banpoor 
on this occasion be fined, — tho former in the sum of 6,000 
Bupees, and the latter In tho sum of 1,000 Eupees, for the 
reparation of the li\|ary done to the Entish subjects who 
Buffered from the exploits of their Sunoreah subjects in 
February last at Oaloutta, and to meet the cost of dieting 
and detaining tho 18 convicts In prison for seven years, 

Ihave, &C., i> 

G A. BUSHBY, 

Mgeni Gotemor Gentrci 

GwiiiiOE AaKHT^s Opficb, 

CUmp KmiTOoni. 

The 7ih February ISSJ 
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iTov n. — ^L etter from Major Harris, dated 31st 
Jammy 1851. 

Sir, — I have the honoi to leport, that when investigating 
lately a case of extensive rohheiy committed in Calcutta by 
the notorious Sunoreahs, or Oothaeegeerahs of this part of 
the countiy, circumstances weie revealed that convinced 
me that the organized system under which these people 
earned on their calling to the lemotest parts of Hindoos- 
tan, was unknown to oui Government Officers. 

2. They have hitherto, I believe, been considered in the 
light of travelling shophfters, who, when detected on a sum- 
mary enquiry, received ten or a dozen latans, and weie 
let loose to carry on their profitable calling with almost 
impumty. 

3. I have submitted to you in the accompanying roo- 
bucaree, a full and paiticular account of these people, 
derived from the evidence of their chiefs, taken on oath 
in my piesence, and attested by two respectable witnesses, 
which I think may prove interesting, as well as a useful 


check on these people, if made known to all Magisterial 
Officeis throughout India. 

4. Dunbg the investigation of the Calcutta lobbeiy, be- 
fore leferred to, the following villages were named, as being 
especially Sunoreah villages, and known throughout India 
amongst the Sunoreahs as ^Uhe 12 villages”— Baiagaon. 


1. Churpoora, 

2. Huipoora, 

3 Mimowra, 

4 Jumrar, 

5 Tendaree, 


Tehiee. 


7 Muioura, Shahgurh. 

8 Banpooi,'^ 

9. Beei, [-Banpoor. 

10 Oodair, J 

12. Piuffiee, lOutteeah,— 


G Kurmaree, J I 12. Fuihiee, j ’ 

all inhabited chiefly by Sunoreahs , buneeahs, chumars, 
and mehtuis, being the only castes who are excluded from 
the brotherhood 

5. The same lules are obseived by the Sunoreahs of 
all these villages, though the present enquiries have not 
embiaced those of the Duttecah State. 
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0 Gharoobn Sanoreali, roeidont of Ilarijooni, in the 
Tehreo dietriot, whose family for seven g^norationfl had 
been Snnoreahs, offered to give mo infonuntlon of several 
extensive robberies that had been committed within the 
last two years by these people in the most distant parts of 
India, viz , — 

No 


1 

Panwell near Bombay, 

A 

"WAtch 

2 

8 

Dooleab In Kandelsb 
Abmedabad in do^, 

Bs 

1,700 

4 

Ganispoor, 

Rg 

1,656 

6 

C 

Bombay, 

Nagpoor, 

A 

Watch. 

7 

8 

Jubbttlpoor, 

Nasuok, 

Rg 

876 

9 

Jnbbnlpoor, 

Ra. 

686 

10 

Dooleab in Eandeiab, 

Ra. 

700 

11 

Patna, 

Rg 

609 


and produced dnssees or olnes to them 

7 landing that one of the elders in high estimafaoii 
of the brotherhood, had betrayed the secrets of the craft , 
I received a deputation from the heads of the “Jbaragaon," 
stating that they would answer faithfully any enquiries 
I wished to make 

8 They dlstmotly affirmed on oath, that thoir pursuits 
were well known to their own GoremmontS; that the lam 
berdar of the village on tho part of the Government Is the 
appointed mookeea or chief of the Sonoreohs of his own 
Tillage 

9 Each village has from seven to ton nals” or gangs 
registered by their Government , Lala B^hore, canoongoe, 
being the official at Tehree who keeiia the Sunoreah 
duftnr The Sunorcabs nomber upwards of 4,000 in 
Tohroo, about 300 tn Banpoor, and about 800 in Dnttecah 

10 That Ladlee Koorea Is tho appointed moknddnm, 
or head mookooa, on tho part of tho Tehreo Gorommont, 
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over the twelve villages , whose duty it is, to arrange all 
disputes amongst the Sunoreahs arising from unfair divi- 
sion of spoils, and to receive from the Sunoreahs, on their 
return from distant expeditions, articles of “vertu” or 
value, worthy of being appropriated by their Grovernment. 

11. The mookeeas state, that immediately after the 
Dusserah, eveiy yeai, the gangs of the seveial villages 
depute their mookeeas to consult their favonte biahmin 
priest, (who resides at Lahur in Chundeyree) as to the 
propitious signs to be observed by them. After due time 
he informs the apphcant that his luck Will be towards the 
south, and such an hour and day is piopitious to stait. 

12. This is commumcated to his own gang, and an 

J 

invitation giVen to all straggleis who do not belong to any 
particular village, or gang, to join in the distant excursion. 
At the time named, they all meet at an appointed well, or 
tope, and start (for instance) for Jubbulpoor, — the south 
having been the propitious point of the compass in- 
dicated. 

' 13. Ariived at Jubbulpoor, (the gang consisting of fifty 

or sixty men,) the mookeeas tell them ofi into parties of 
ten or twelve, appointing a sub-mookeea, to take charge 
of them and give an account hereafter of their earmngs ; 
merely expending what is necessary foi their actual sub- 
sistence .—-these parties being detached Severally to Nag- 
pore, Hyderabad, Indore, &c , the head mookeea of the 
“ nal” retaimng a strong party with himself at Jubbulpoor, 
to carry on operations in that large city till the letuin 
of the detached parties, who are enjoined to return, what- 
ever may be their success, in the following July to Jub- 
bulpooi, to render an account of their proceedings 

14 Should the amount be equal to forty or fifty rupees 
to each individual, they return at once to their houses, in 
time to cultivate the land for the summer crops If the 
amount to be divided does not equal their expectations, 
the parties are again detached (but changing directions), 
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by the head mookea, who rotoroB himself with the eereral 
shares, and distribntos them to the families of his party 

16 Should there be any ralnahle, worthy of being 
presented to the Goremmont, the mookeea of tho gang, 
accompanied by the lomberdar or mookeea of the village, 
proceeds to Ladlee Korcah, the head mookeea of the 
twelve villageB, who, with the mookeea of the village m 
question, proceeds to Tehree to deliver np the hvqq of the 
Sirkar 

IG It was stated by all the mookeeas in the oonrse of 
this enquiry, that tholr office was hereditary In their 
families. When failing mole issue, descending to the wo- 
men as was disclosed in case No 1 noted above, where- 
in Nunhee Mehtnn, a woman, was the mookeea, arid she 
deposed that she received the watch from her nal, and 
delivered it to the Eaja of Bonpoor 

17 In the Kandelsh (Bombay Preddenoy), eases Nos 
2 and 10 of the list before mentioned, it was proved that 
two very handsome and valnable pearl nose-omamenta 
were presented by the gang through Ladlee Koreah, to 
the Tehree Government, for which the thief received 
from the Government fifteen beegabs of land as a rent 
free grant, in perpetuity , on tho occasion of this robbery, 
the property stolen was estimated at Ea 2,600, which I 
have traced. Such aggressions npon our subjects cannot 
be called tnfiiiig, or petty thefts. 

18. In the Patna cose, amounting to 600 Bupees, it 
was proved, that a handsome pair of arm ornaments vala- 
ed at 100 rupees, reached the Baja of Banpoor also, in 
each of the Bombay cases, a watoh reached the Baja of 
Banpoor these robberies having been committed by 
Sunoreabs of Beer in the state of Banpoor 

19 The Governments of the Tehree and Banpoor 
State* being known to tolerate and reward these people, 
they dispose of their spoils In open day, in the jnarket 
places and baxare of these States, to seths, sonars and 
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bimccalis, who are all well acquainted with the calling 
Of these people, and afford them a read}’’ oppoi tunity of 
selling gold, and other valuables at half then value , and 
thus an encouragement is afforded them to pursue their 
thieving avocations. 

20 During their absence lor one or two years on a 
distant exclusion, the village money lender feeds the 
Sunoieah’s vife, and family, and takes bioken gold, or 
gold mohurs, (stolen property) at little more than half their 
value in payment of the account lun up m his absence 

21. Decree Singhaee, of Tehiee, is proved to have 
bought openly a bar of gold, pait of the Kandeish robbery, 
seventy-nine tolahs of the finest metal at Rs 16-6, (tlie 
market price for the same kind being 21 rupees pei toLih,) 
knowing that such a valuable could not have been obtain- 
ed by fair means , and he acknowledges to the same The 
owner was a banker travelling from Bombay westward, 
and cannot be discovered , yet as the robbery was com- 
mitted in our teriitory, as confessed to, oui Groveinment 
has a claim to the proceeds as “lawaiisee ” The exacting 
such, as a fine, would be the greatest check possible to the 
Sunoreahs finding ready purchasers for their stolen spoils 

22. Finding by the sworn testimony of all the 
mookeeas, that the States of Tehree and Banpoor openly 
received all ai tides of value, obtained by the lobberies 
of the Sunoreahs who resided in their several villages, 
I invited both these States to communicate what was 
their practice relating to them. Copies of the Khuieetahs 
from both States are attached to these pioceedings, in 
which the facts deposed to, are admitted , and the plea 
advanced by both States, for toleiating such practices, is 
the circumstance that no Government, British or Native, 
had ever forbidden them. 

23. It IS necessary to remark, that these people never 
practise their calhng m the States where they are tolerat- 
ed and recognized. 
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24 Ono of tho most important points elicited bj the 
investigation is, that they have a slang or “bolee of 
their own, well known to the brotherhood thronghout 
India, their children being instmoted in it from early 
}oath I havo attached to the proceedings a list of seromi 
words chiefly in nso with them, obtained from the moo 
koeaa while under examination, admitted by several with 
groat relnctanoo, who indignantly asserted that, had not 
Gharoeba (my Informer) faithlessly betrayed tho craft, 
they would have allowed their flesh to be tom from their 
bones, rather than have disclosed a word, that os often 
as they had been apprehended on snspioion, or been de 
tcoted vnth stolen property on them, snob a disclosure of 
their system and boleo, had never been made, but now 
their calbng or oconpation wonld be gone 
26 They have their ^'ohonnees” or head qnarters in 
tho several parts of India they resort to 
20 For Oalentta, the Santee bf the Baja of Bordwan 
IS their ohonnee , where there are never less than 200 
Sonoreahs practising their calling on the unwary travel 
lers who partake of the hospitabty of the Bi^Ja, the 
Sonoreahs themselves receiving daily, with the travellers 
assembled, their food from the bounty of the From 

this depot the ** nols" or gangs in Oaloatta are reinforced, 
returning to this faronte resort to account for or divide 
the spoils accumulated in Oalontto. ^^They state that the 
alms or food is daily distribnted morning and evening by 
“ the mahunt of the byragees at Bnrdwan, whose resi 
“ denco is on the banks of the Ganges, on which account 
numerous Sunoreahs are to be found daily attendant at 
“ the mahouts The Sonoreahs, while at Bnrdwan, fix 
their resting place at a ghfit on tho Ganges, that has an 
almond tree shading it, and they always represent them 
** selves as proceeding to TeoraL When tho travellers at 
** that ghfit acknowledge themselves to bo from Oorcha or 
Tohrcc, Ohundeyree, Gattoeob, Shahgnrh, Ohatterpoor, 
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“ Cbitterkote, &c., &c., iu Bundlecund, it may safely be 

concluded they are Siinoreabs.” 

27. To tbe south of Lai Gola^ eight koss north of Moor- 
shcdahad, where the high road to the north-west blanches 
off, there is a tank, south of which in a garden belonging 
to a Baboo who daily distributes alms to travellers, the 
Sunoreahs have established a chounee here, from which " 
they carry on their depredations at the fair of Megh Murd, 
held at Deenatpoor in Rungpoor , returning with their 
spoils to deposit with their friends the gwailas and buneeahs 
of Lai Gola, who well know the Sunoreahs At the end of 
their season in June, they dispose of all their spoils of the 
surrounding neighbourhood to their friends of Lai Gola, 
turn the proceeds into gold, and return to their homes in 
July. 

28. In the city of Rajmehal, the Tehree Sunoreahs 
have formed an extensive “ chounee,” at a mohulla known 
by the name of “Tewarey purdaseo’s” mohulla, and though 
he and the family have resided at Rajmehal for three or 
four generations, his ancestors were of the Oorcha or 
Tehree States., On this account the Sunoreahs of Tehree, 
being considered to be fellow-countrymen,- he permits 
them to occupy houses in his “ mohulla,” knowing - well 
their calhng, and the mookeeas state that not only does 
Tewarey himself purchase all their spoils, but there is not 
a resident in the mohulla, 'be he buneeah or be he Mussal- 
man, that does not purchase from them I A nest of le- 
ceivers of stolen goods ’ 

29. ^ <For the south, Gopalpoor ghat, near Jubbulpoor, 
is the chouUee or depot. ^ 

30 For Bombay and Goojrat, the village of Nunyard, 
three koss north of Ahmedabad in Goojrat, is the chounee • 
the lumberdar of this village receiving a portion of the 
spoils of each gang, to secure his good will 

31. Having related all thafroccuis to me to be necessa- 
ry, beyond what is set forth m the Peisian loobucaree, 

43 
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I beg to suggest that tho States of Banpoor, TehreO; and 
Duttecab, have it in their power to break np this orga 
niied system of robbery praetised on British subjects 
throughout India by their subjects, with their knowledge 
and approval , a system that is governed by the rules of 
discipline, from the Government servant who keeps tho 
register of these people, through the several grades of 
mookeeas, to the single Sunoreah, who owns to no villago 
or particular gang The States of Tehroe and Banpoor 
have solicited the orders of our Govornment for the fhturp, 
for their snppression ' 

32 When communicating with the Magistrato of Patna 
relating to tho cases in the list, he expressed a wish that 
I would furnish him with all the particulars I could of 
the manners and habits of those people. I would beg to 
suggest, with deferonoe, that an outline with a list of 
theli ^ boloe" or acknowledged slang, hitherto quite un 
known but to themsolves, might be published for tho gene- 
ral information of Hagistratee and PoHco Offioera. This 
knowledge might be a groat oheckio the gangs of those 
people who at this time aro spread over India pursuing 
their robbenes 

33. Gharoebo, the Sunoreah who was my informer, and 
disclosed the whole of the system, will be no longer to^ 
lerated in Tehroe, either by the Government or his fellow 
Sonoreohs I wonid therefore to recommend, that 
one of the old and ruined villages that have nothing left 
but the name, and of which there ore many in the Mah 
rownee distnot, may be given to him for a term, on a no- 
minal rent, where he may settle with his family and fol 
lowers, and take to the plough for the fhture 
I have,''ic^ 

P HARBIB, Majob, 
Svptrfntcn^cnt, CftunSefru 


Lttlldtiwb 
77te Sht January 185t 
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Tiamlatimiof laurcctah, ftom the Jim of Banpoor, OaM 

22nd November 1S50, 

After compliments, states, ^‘your Kbureotali lias been 
leceivcd, mentioning that from the evidence of several Su- 
noreahs, a watch stolen by the Oothaeegeerahs has been 
presented to me through Khyramut Khan, Ram Pershaud, 
andHindooput chowdry, and that Nunheo Mehtun confirms 
the same. You have enquired the circumstances from me, 

I have to state that, from former times, these people, fol- 
lowing their profession, have resided in my territory and 
in the States of other native Princes , and they have al- 
ways followed this calling, but no former Kings or Princes 
or Authority, have over forbidden the practice , therefore 
those people for generations have resided in my tenitory 
and the States of other Princes ; proceeding to distant 
districts, to follow their occupation, robbing by day for a 
livelihood for themselves and famlies, both cash and any 
other propel ty they could lay hands on. In cohsequence of 
these people stealing by day only, and that they do not take 
life, or distress any person by personal ill-usage, and that 
they do not break into houses, by digging walls orbieaking 
door-locks, but simply by then smai tness manage to abstract 
property \ owing to such trifling thefts,! looked on then pio- 
ceedings as petty thefts, and have not interfered with them. 

As many States as theie may be in India, undei the protec- 
tion of the British Government, there is not oUe in which 
these people are not to be found, and it is possible that in 
all other States who protect them, thtii the Same system 
is pursued towards them as in my distnct ; and besides, 
these people thieving only by day, the Police Ofllcers in 
the British Territories aie not expected to exert them- 
selves, the loss having occurred simply through the owner’s 
negligence Owing to this ciicumstance, youi friend look- 
ing on their transgressions as trifling, I have not caused 
my Police to interfere with them. 
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Tho British Govomment who issue orders to all the na 
tiTO powers in India, have never directed the system 'of 
Simoreahs to he stopped. From this I concindo that their i 
offence is looked npon by the Bntish Govermnent as trifl i 
ing , and probably this is the reason that neither the Bri 
tish Government, nor any other anthorlty, have ever direct 
ed me to stop their calling, and on this acconnt, from pro- 
perty that they have brought home and J have heard that it 
suited me, or that they themselves, oonsidering the article l 
to be a cnnoslty from a distant province, have presented 
to me through my servants, thus viewing the offence as 
trifling that there was no owner to the property, I recciv 
ed it from them, and gave them a trifle in retnrn. ' 

There is nothing strange in buying an article for less 
than its value People make up articles at a greit'eos^ 
and sell them when they require cash at much less than 
their value. In this way the boneeahs in open basarl 
throughout the native States, buy from the Sunoreahs , 
but since the case of the Sunoreahs has been taken up by [ 
you, and yon hare diligently enquired into the system of 
Oothaeegeeree, summoning several of these people from 
Teekumgurh, Ac., and feehng that my territory is under' 
your oharge, and that you are my friend, I was about to 
consult you for advice relating to these people, when yourT 
letter reached enquiring their practices and encouraging "" 
me in a friendly way to write the truth "With feelings ^ 
of friondahip, I have written the whole of the system to i 
yon, and I now seek your adnoo what to do I shall not ^ 
decide on any thing, till advised by yon in this matter"' 
and as appears best to you, relating to these peopla Do' | 
me tho favor to communicate your directions, and here- 
after there shall not be the slightest deviation fromyoa^ 
instmotions, always eonforzning strictly to your orders, , 


I 
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Major Harris also famishes a translation of a Khu- 
reetah from the Dowager Queen, or Ranee of Teeknmgurh, 
in reply to his Khnreetah, on the subject of the Sunoreahs 
throughout the Tehree district. The Khureetah from Teh- 
ree, he observes, corresponds word for word with the 
above from Banpoor, with simply the following addition. 

“ Occasionally the owner, searching for his property 
from other districts, has complained. Immediately his 
property has been restored to him, and the thieves have 
been pumshed.” 


Specimen of the “ Baled’ or Slang Language used hy the class 


of professional Thieves in Bundlecund called Sunoreahs, 


or Oothaeegeerahs. 

English. 

Sunoreah’s Language. 

Grain seller. 

Surrooa. 

A Bag, 

Rontra. 

Havresack, 

Suttoo,a 

Box, 

Pinjuree,a. 

Shawls and valuable cloths, 

Santa 

Broad Cloth, 

Roongee. 

Shoes, 

Gonnee,a. 

Brass Pot, 

Pynee 

Brass Plate, 

, Thunkee 

Brass Vessel, 

Kholah. ^ 

Flannel, 

Ringultee,a 

Sword, 

Dharraree. 

Gun, .. 

Bhurkunnee. 

Dagger or 2 bladed knife. 

Kuppoo,a. 

Nose Ring, . 

Nuklee. 

Pearls, 

1 Nujjoo,a. 

Coral, 

Hurkee,a. 

Turban, 

Agassee. 

Europeans, 

Topee, a 

Police Officeis, 

T,hola. 

Policeman, 

Kuppooree,a. 

A Pipe (Hookka), 

Putputta. 

Soldiers, 

Oongna. 

Waist Cloth, 

Punfutto, 

Cash in Silver, 

! Dhumree 

Gold Mohurs, 

Nug. 
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Enolisii. 

StnjOEEAH’s liAireroiOK. 

\ 

Copper Oasl, 

, J 

Dharro 

surer, 

Oobbum 

Gold, 

Seoand« 

Diamond, 

Kutum ‘ 

Jewels, 

Oothor ' f 

Silvers Duth, 

Kn^ yar , r 

Cloth Merchant, 

KhplJsr 1 1 

Banker, 

Tnlleeah 

Hirer, 

Teeree 

A Fair, 

Not for carrying rupees tied 

Boenh ' 

i 

round the waist (Hlmmiya 
ne). 

Bigoree. , 

ViUaM, 

Bang 

City, 

Burra Bang 

Horse, 

Fnrka. 

Camel, 

1 Lumgeeoh 

ElephanL 

Mahomedan, 

8oDree,a. * 

Koong^a. ' 

Brahmin, 

Kutoherry Officials, 

Gang of Sunoreahs, 

Khoosur 

Mnska 

Naal ^ 

Eat your bread quickly. 

Topee nikallo ' 

To be seized or approhoudod. 

Tig geyn. 

When apprehensive of detco 

Bheer ayeo moondeea boo- 

ton. 

ra, dekhlata hue 

Bun, make of, 

Lod jao 


PuTooa, a boy about ten yeanj of age, I examined my > 
eelf on the aboTo list, and he confirmed every word, fas} 
also Joga his brother, seven years of ago, having been’ 
instructed from early youth ' 


P EAEBI8, Major, 

Superintendent f Chundeyret 

• 1 j it ' 


f 
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No. 5. 

EEPORT ON THE BOTJEEEAH GANG OF EOBBERS, &c. 

I. — From H. H. Greathed, Esq , Commissioner of the 1st oi 
Meerut Division, to W. Muir, Esq , Secretary to the 
Govei nment, North Western Provinces, Agra , No. 98 of 
1855, dated the 6th August 1855. 

In connection with your letter No. 431 A, of the 8th 
Fehmary last, I have the honor to suhnut the accompany- 
ing correspondence with the Magistrate of Mooznffarnng- 
gnr, relative to the gang of Boureeahs in his district, dis- 
covered to be in the habit of thieving along the Grand 
Trunk Road, and to offer some observations on the measures 
proposed for the reclamation of such predatory tubes 

2. It is shown that the gang consists of above 1,300 

Censds in jAOTABr. persons, who were 

born and brought 
up as thieves, and 
will continue so to 
their deaths, unless 
forced into honest 
courses. The num- 
ber absent in Jan- 
uary indicates the proportion actively employed in the 
vocation of the gang. The result of the August census 
proves that the majority of the band have withdrawn from 
the Moozuffdrnuggur district under the pressure of the 
enquiry. It is a step in advance to have broken up so com- 
pletely the nefarious combination that has so long existed 
between the zemindars, the pohce, and the thieves \ but no 
lasting remedy has been applied, for the members of the 
scattered gang must still be thieving, though not with the 
same confidence and comfort as heretofore. 

3. The existence of Boureeahs had been known to the 
Magisterial authorities, and a Just suspicion wau enter- 
tained of their habits, but as they did not steal in the 



Males. 

Females 

Boys, 

Gtrls 

PreBent, 

7 

399 

196 

219 

^l)S6nt| 

387 

61 

1 

26 

18 


Census in August. 


Present, . 

0 

1 132 

1 0 

0 
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diftrict, and were protected hj the zemindars, there was 
no knowledge of their pnrsaits. An accident has reyealed 
the extent of the ii^Jniy this band inflicted on society, and 
1 think the Inrestlgation should not terminate in Moozaflor 
nnggiir, or be restricted to ono class of hereditary thieves. 
It 18 essential that the real extent of the evil should be 
laid bare, and that the haunts and habits of every pre 
datory tribe should be made familiar to the iXagistrates. 
It 18 suggested that the prosecution df these discoveries 
should be confided to one officer armed with general powers , 
hnt I consider that it would be more rapidly and more 
efTeetnally carried out by the ordinary District Agency 
set m motion in a systematio manner 

4. With the aid of the information thus elicited, reme- 
dial measures will bo proposed with more confidence, 
and tested with more ease some are suggested in the 
correspondence, but I cannot support any which are depen 
dent on extrinsic aid, and I am oonsequenUy opposed to 
the Biperunent of ostablisMng reformatory agricultural 
colonies, work-ehope, or manufactories I trust to the 
effects of self reformatloa, induced by a convicbon that 
freedom from molestation is only to be secured by the adop- 
tion of honest habits. 

6 The Legislature has armed Magistrates with the 
powers to instil such a conviction, and the enactments 
which confer this authority are especially directed against 
the tribes with whom wo have to deal Section 10, Kegu 
latlon XX ti, 1798 , Section 10, Kegulation XYD, 1796, and 
Section 10, Regulation XXXV, 1803, successively enacted 
for Bengal, Benares, and the Upper Provinces, declare that 
all vagrants or suspected persons without any ostensihle 
means of subsistenoe, or who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, shall be apprehended and employ 
ed on pubbc works, until they find security for good 
behaviour, or satisfy the Magistrate that they will obtain 
an honest livelihood, ' 
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G. The general application of this law throughout the 
provinees will set bofoie the predaloiy tubes the option of 
undeigoing an indefinite eoiiise of molestation, or of seek- 
ing to merit immunity by the adoption of new habits , and 
I am sanguine that if the law is steadily enforced, and 
the only security against its provisions is found, through- 
out the bieadth and length of the land, to he in submit- 
ting to a settled life, that the number of instances in which 
the law has to be applied will rapidly dimmish. The 
operation would be expedited by pcisuadmg landed pro- 
prietors that they incur no risk in giving honest employ- 
ment to vagrants seeking a livelihood, and fuither progress 
might be made in raising the tribes in their own estima- 
tion by facilitating the education of their children 


n —Fiom H. H. Greathed, Esq, Officiating Commissioner 
of the Meei ut Division, /o J A Craigie, Esq , Magistrate 
of Moozuffui nuggui ; No. 11 of 1835, dated the 17th Fe- 
hi uanj 1833. 


I HAVE the honor to transmit foi your mfoimation a 
copy of a letter from the Commissioner of the Allahabad 
Dmsion, to the Secretary to Government, noted below, on 
the subject of the arrest in Zillah Cawnpore of some thieves, 
who aie supposed to form a part of a gang, who have 
their head-quarters at Tibiah and other villages in your 
district 


2 As I am aware that you have been in communica- 


* Nusseeba, son of Goonna, caste 
Boureoah, inhabitant of Jnbra, aged 
28 years 

Golab, son of Muttra, caste Raj- 
poot, ahaa Boureeah, inhabitant of 
Berar Khorah, aged 80 years 

Dhun Singh, son of Mukhtarun, 
caste Rajpoot, aliaa Boareeah, inha- 
bitant of Tibrah, aged abont 60 
years 

Bhoondlah, son of Mnnohura, caste 
Thakoor, alias Boureeah, inhabitant 
of Tibrah, aged 20 years. 


tion With the Magistrate of 
Cawnpore on the subject, I 
do not deem it necessary to 
send copies of the abstract 
translations of the deposi- 
tions of the parties named 
m the margin,* that accom- 
pany Ml Lowther's letter. 


44 
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8 I roqnest yon to be pleased to acquaint me ^itb tho 
rcgnlt of your invcstl^ationa Into the haunts and habits 
of tho parties implicated by the arrested thleres 


HL — From 3 A, OnAiar^ jEsq , Alaglstraie of 
rtuggury to H H Gbeathed, Esq , Officiatinj Covtmis 
sioner (f Hit Ixt J)iv\sion, No t4 of 1855^ dated the 22nd 
February 1855 

The subject mooted In jour letter No 11 of 17th 
instant, formed part of a conyersation I held with yon 
when you visited this station ^ I then informed yon that 
these Boureeahs had attracted my notice Immediately on 
joining tho district, and I had ever since been on the look 
out for some clue to their proceedings and endenoe 
against them It is a praotloe somewhat common among 
Hagifftrates to drivo such gangs of gypsies oat of their 
distnota when their prosenoo be reported by the police 
It has always been my habit to do precisely the contrary, 
on tho principle that a known thief, whoge residence is 
also known, should be mad© over to the surveillanoe of 
the police, and bo tethered as It were to Ida village , and 
not be prelected Into another niiah to carry out his pilfer 
nng propensities unwstohed by, because unknown to, the 
Magistrate. I haro therefore kept the families of this 
gong In my district, and waited for an opportunity, which 
has now presented itseli^ of hunting them down , for one 
of them, with neither skill nor courage, having been 
detected in thieving in the Cawnpore district, immediately 
confessed himself to belong to a body who make pilfonng 
their trade, carrying on their porsnits dunng the cold 
weather, when trayellers are numerous and encamping 
grounds yield booty The Magistrate of Oawnporo seat 
me a copy of tho mans deposition, and I at once pat an 
intelligent officer on the traiL His onqiiines elicited 
enough to satisfy mo that the closest scrutifly is impera 
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lively lequncil, and I have accoidingly put Imdad Hossein, 
tehseeldcii of thaiinali Bhoiin , Golah Siugh, kotwal of 
Moozuffuniuggiii , and Melibooh Biiksh, thannalidar of 
Kiihtolec, (whom I had deputed oiigmally) specially on 
this duty. I do not expect then icpoit for thiee weeks to 
come, but I have every confidence in its being complete 
and able As far as I sec my way yet, it seems that these 
Boureeahs have been harbouied foi years by certain 
zemindars in this zillah with the connivance of the police, 
and the system ranges into the Punjab They appeal to 
be dexterous thieves, and nothing more Theie is no 
suspicion as yet that they employ dhatoora or use 
violence The males sally foith at the beginning of the 
cold season, and return at the beginning of March There 
are only the women and childien at present in the villages. 
It is possible that this enquiry may not be bi ought to a 
conclusion by me, foi it may be somewhat tedious, and I 
have been offered promotion • I therefore recommend the 
subject to your notice, and particularly with leference to 
the pait played by the zemindars Receiveis of stolen 
propel ty and haibouiers of thieves aie, in my opinion, the 
parties above all others on whom the law should fall the 
heaviest, foi Magistrates can make no way whatever 
against criminals, if they find a sale foi their goods, and a 
_ shelter for their persons , and when both these be afforded 
by the heads of the community, whom the law makes 
lesponsible for reporting the resort of such characters to 
their villages, the odds are indeed against the success of 
the executive I trust this enquiry may terminate success- 
fully, and one description at least of professional thieves 
may be reclaimed, but the measures taken must be full 
and energetic m regard to the Bouieeahs themselves as 
thieves, the zemindars as harbouieis and sharers, and the 
police as having connived 
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IV — From H H. Greateed, Esq^ Officiating Commiuioncr 
iff fhi Meerut DivUienj to J A Craioib, Esq , Magls 
irate <ff Moozxff'umxtggur , Ao 17 of 1855 f dated the 
27th February 1855 

Ir connection with yonr letter No 14 of the 22iid 
instant, I hare the honor to appnie yon, that Sheikh 
Khalr-ood-deen, Tehseoldar and Deputy Magiatmte of 
Bithoor, nlloh Oawnpore, an officer of high character and 
distinction, has been deputed by the Commissioner of 
Allahabad to proceed along the Trunk Road to Mooiuffiir 
nuggur with two Bouroeah approver* for the purpose of 
eliciting farther Information regarding the gang of depre- 
dator* to which the approver* belong Sheikh Khair-ood 
deen will wait upon you ehortly, and I beg you to do every 
thing In your power to render his mission gucoessfnl 
2 I entirely concur in the opinion expressed in your 
letter that a Magistrate does not fhlBl his dnty in merely 
expelling predatory tribe* from his own distnct Their 
suppression or reclamation are the tasks he should pro- 
pose to himself, and I trust that you will have time, before 
leaving the district, to strike an efleotive blow against 
the thieves and the harbourer* of every degree. 

8 In the event of yonr having to leave the completion 
of your measures to your successor, I beg you will Impress 
upon him and upon all who ore employed in rooting out 
the gang, that the results will be looked for with interest 
and Will be duly reported to higher authoriiy 

V jyom H. G Kbekk, Esq., Joint ilc^Utraie <ff Moocxffvr 
nuggvr, H. B!. Grkathbd Esq , OfftciaUng CoamU 
tioner, Ut Dlvlslonj Meerut, Ao 48 tff lS55y dated the 
ISth May 1855 

In reference to your letters No. 11 of 17th February, 
and No 17 of 27th Idem, I have tho honor to report os 
follow*, on the mvcatlgations which have token place into 
the habits of the Boureeftha of this district 
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2. In doing so, it is but justice to the Magistiates of 
past years to state that, the existence and chaiacter of 
these tribes have long been a source of anxiety. But the 
guilty participation of the agricultural classes has formed 
a serious obstacle to the ai living at any data on which to 
proceed to then punishment or reclamation. To this' 
must be added the indifference, to use the mildest term, 
of the police, and, if I may be allowe I the expression, 
the inadequate state of the existing laws On this point 
the following lemaiks aie recorded by Major Gleneral Slee- 
man. It is a common practice among “thannahdars 
“ all over the country to connive at the residence within 
“their jurisdiction of gangs of robbers on the condition 
“that they should not lob within those lim'ts, an 1 shall 
“give them a shaie of what they bring back fiom then 
“distant expeditions. They go out ostentJibly in search 
“of service on the termination cf the rains in October, and 
“return before the commencement of the next in June, 
“but their vocation is always well known to the police, 
“and to all the people of the neighbouihood, and very 

“ often to the Magistrates themselves, who coull, if they 
“would, secure them on then letain with their booty, but 
“this would not seciiie their conviction unless the perpe- 
“ trators could be discovered ” 

3. Nor IS this all A zealous Magistiate ivill not sa- 
tisfy himself with enlarging a person he believes to be a 
source of danger to the community, meiely because he 
cannot obtain proof that he has actually co nmitted any 
particular theft He will avail himself of the piovisiosn 
of Kegulation XXXV of 1803, Section 10, or of Regula- 
tion XX of 1817, Section 20, Clauses 9, 10 and 11. But 
the nature of these proceedings is cumbrous when applied to 
hundreds of men; their cairying out would be attended 
with a total interruption of other business, and there 
would be no possibiUty of accommodating one-tenth of the 
vagrants in our jail or hawalat. Under these circumstances, 
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ihe general practice soomfl to have been for the police 
to report tbo prcaonoo of a gang, and request that they 
might be ejected from the district In reply, the Magis 
tmte has been In the habit of doing what he conld, 
through the lemindars, with what results is now but too 
apparent At length on receiving Intolligence of the re- 
cent diflooTeries at Onwnpore, Mr Oralgie, on the 12th 
February of the present year, deputed a special oommJs 
Sion of police Officers under the orders of Syud Imdad 
Hosaein, Tehseoldar of thannah Bhoun, (an officer of active 
habits and great acqnalntanoe with the district,) in order 
that they might prepare a complete list of the Boureeahs, 
adnlts and young, male and female, absent and present, 
together with the names of the parties, landholders and 
others, who might prove to have any connection with or 
knowledge of their criminal pursuits A translation of the 
tabular statement that resulted these enquiries is 

subjoined,* from which jou will observe that of a total 
of 1,803 persons, resident in this district, 481 were absent, 
no doubt on the predatory excursions which form the subject 
of present enquines These results are highly creditable 
to the sagacity and industry of the Tehseeldar It is 
worthy of remark that though unfortunately he has not the 
power of a Court of Record, the whole of the subsequent 
proceedings and connetions have completely substantiated 
his report Subsequently, Sheikh Khair-ood deen arrived 
and collected some farther information- But the field was 
exhausted and the stolen property, or written accounts, 
which would have formed the most valuable links in the 
enquiries, had been too carefully concealed or made away 
with, for any great amount ofisnooess to be expected- 
4, Yet I trust the enquiries will not be considered to 
have failed- From the proceedings at Oawnpore, no less 
than those in this district, this much is evident, that largo 
numbers of vagrants of peculiar habits and separated 
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from tlie lest of tlie people are collected in a few villages 
of tlie western portion of this district, that the majority 
of the adnlt males have been for some time absent from 
their ordinary residences, leaving their famibes behind 
them, that the landholders of the villages where they 
reside and who have formerly signed engagements not to 
let them absent themselves, have never given informa- 
tion of then going out or coming in, and were unable 
to produce them when called on, and that these same 
landholders are giving signs of enhanced wealth, build- 
ing brick houses, &c Amongst the trifling property 
found in the tents of the Boureeahs^ were a number of 
new instruments of Hindoo worship, apparently nevei 
used, which corroborated the opinion of their habits and 
practices to be submitted 

5. The tnbe is supposed to take its ongin fiom Chitore, 
the ancient capital of Mewai in Rajusthan, and they 
claim to be considered Rajpoots. Their name is derived 
fiom ^^Bawur,” a word meamng “snare,” but whether 
with a metaphoncal meamng I am unable to state They 
appear at present to be spread over a vast surface of 
country from the Jheelum to the Neibudda, and having 
lost the support they formerly received from native chiefs 
are reduced to a wandeiing life. Where the zemindars of 
any village encourage them to settle, they form huts of 
straw and appeal to remain there as long as they receive 
no molestation from the criminal authorities Although 
unscrupulcus in their diet they profess to look down on 
the othei wandering tubes, from whom they are distin- 
guished by a somewhat better appearance, and by their 
wearing the usual dhoiee of the Hindoos They are adepts 
at disguising themselves, and though not known to follow 
any form of faith beyond such fetichism and omen-watching 
as is common to barbarians, are capable of assuming any 
form of Hindooism that may suit their purpose, insinuating 
themselves into the confidence of the guardians of temples, 
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till watching thoir opportamtj they doipoil the hnne 
of its Talanhies, and decamp It would be most impor 
tant to osoortnln whether the skllfal dhatoora poi 
soners of the lower Doab are of this class 
C Sneh arc the persooB deliberately sheltered by the 
agrionltural and moroantile society of nineteen villages 
in the district, nor can it be doubted that they profit large- 
ly by thoir thefts , whether, as Sheikh Khair-ood-deen is 
disposed to think, they are entertained as serrante, (mnoh 
as an English gentleman might keep a pock of hounds), 
or whether they merely pay a certain share of the booty 
to those who have protected and sapported their families 
dnnng their absence, and conceal their practices from 
the supreme power, is a question which onr present 
Information seems to me scarcely snffloient to solve All 
thatoan be stated with certainty is that, when the coolsea 
son brings round the period of general travelliiig, and the 
relief of troops, they sally forth and infest the principal 
roads, the tents of such travellers forming the principal 
scene of their depredations, which are well known to every 
one, either here or in Europe, who has read any of the popu 
lar works on India, Wo are all famihar with the scenes lo 
frequently described, the stiUneSB of night, the cry of the 
jackal, the naked figure, eluding the grasp and gliding 
rapidly from the tent, having carried away the portable 
portion of the valuable proper^ The man who cuts the 
tent and enters it, employs the Imitation of the jackal to 
give information to his comrades of the sneoess of his enter 
prise, as well as to loll the suspicion of the Inmates of the 
camp Much wealth is thus collected and sent up from 
time to time to the village where the women, the children, 
the old men and some person of anthonty are awaiting Its 
amvaL Of the principles and details of the distribatlon we 
have at present only the information of Sheikh Khair-ood 
deon s informers, from which he has compiled a very Interest 
ing paper, a copy of which I have no doubt yon will receive 
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7. I am not without some solicitude lest it should he 
said of these imperfect lemaiks that they contain nothing 
hut hearsay and conjecture. Undoubtedly theie is not to 
be obtained from one district, nor in one season, that full- 
ness of infoimation which would wariant any impoi taut 
measures either of repression or of reclamation. It is, 
howevei, my humble hope that even the trifling results 
here recorded, combined with the proceedings of Sheikh 
Khaii-ood-deen, may be of use towards establishing the 
primal fact that the evil exists, and is of magmtude , and 
I suppose that is enough under an enlightened Grovernment. 
The appointment of a control officer, and the erection of 
union work-houses with a careftil separation of the children 
from the adults, and a judicious use of the system of ap- 
ptenticeship, would probably cause the Boureeahs to dis- 
appear in twenty years as a predatory class 

8. There is one point of some dehcacy involved. Should 
the habitual assumption of rehgious disguises by the Bou- 
leeahs, and the guilty conmvance of the zemindar be estab- 
lished, it will become necessary to take proceedings against 
many persons who may assert themselves to be cleiical men- 
dicants, and may bring substantial securities to support then 
assertion It is probable, howevei, that the approver system, 
in skilful hands, would meet all such difficulties. 

VI — From B TnoRNHiMi, Esq, Officiating Magisfiaic of 
Moozuffw nuggur^ to H H. Greathed, Esq , Officiating 
Commissioner of the Meerut Fivison^ No. 54 of 4S55, 
dated the 28th May 4855^ 

I have the honor to submit a few remarks and sugges- 
tions which will accompany Mr. Keene’s full report on the 
Boureeahs and their haunts. It is verjr evident from the 
results of the tribes, as exhibited in the statement* annexed 
to Ml Keene’s letter, that very little has been, or can be. 


^ Oniittedi 
45 
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done until special orders bo received from the Government 
A number of persons have boon Bciicd and roleasod, 
because, os the law now stands, they cannot bo punished 
for belonging to a parfacnlar class, although it is well 
known that every member is a thief from his birth 
The Bouroeahs have for many years bved and flourished 
under the fostering earo of the lemindars , and with the 
connivance of the Pobce they have returned in safety to 
their homes, laden with their ill gotten property Now, 
although former Magistrates have had thaJr eyes on these 
wanderers, still no satisfactory arrangement has been made 
to oblige them to bvo honestly 
To do so the Magistrate must keep the whole clan within 
the boundanos of their respcchvo villages during the cold 
season, and at the some tuno ho must provide for their 
support , for It is not probable that the lemlndars would, in 
gratitudo, for the large amount of property they have 
received from these thieves, now that their hopes of gain 
are departed, provide them with the means to earn thoir 
bread — ploughs, bullocks and land , and in carrying out 
this plan (to confine the Boureeahs to their villages) thoro 
would be a continual fight between the EOmindazs and 
Police, if the lost could resist the bribes that would moat 
certainly be offered, (which I much doubt,) even suppos- 
ing the lemmdars did give them bullocks or land, la it 
probable that men and boys, who, from thoir earbeat 
childhood, have considored thieving their profession, who 
have for generations followed the same trade, would 
quietly set down and gain their daily food honestly, toil 
ing for a few annas, when by thieving they could, with 
much less trouble, gam as many rupees 
Therefore we must put these Boureeahs into a country, 
from which they will not bo able, without much difficulty 
and consldorablo danger, to escape to prosecute thoir 
annual tours along the Grand Trunk and other lines of 
traffic in npper India. It must also bo borne in mmd that 
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tlie Moozuffiirunggur distiict is not the only refnge for 
these thieves they exist in both Meernt and Kumanl, and 
are spiead over a considerable extent of country. For 
this reason it is the more necessary that the case be taken 
up by the Government to ensure an uniform piocedure, 
without which no good would result from an investigation 
conducted differently in different ziUahs. 

I diffidently propose that the whole tribe of Boureeahs 
be transported to the Doon"^ of Dehra, (from which locality, 
they would find SQme difficulty in escapmg;) that a tract 
of jungle be taken up by Government and cleared and 
bi ought under cultivation by these people, who will 
receive food and clothing from the State, or pay according 
to the work they may perform. 

Under an Europeanf Supeimtendent manufactures could 
be introduced, and I have no doubt that this tribe of 
thieves would be changed into honest manufactureis and 
agriculturists. 

The rule laid down for the management of the colony 
must be stringent and enforced with vigour ; no person 
should be allowed to absent himself from his viUage unless 
he holds a ticket of leave signed by the Superintendent, 
on which the headman, or Officer of the locality which 
he visits, will certify the date of his amval and departure, 
foi warding a duplicate copy to the Supenntendent. Deputy 
Superintendents will be appointed to each estate, who wiU 
assemble the persons undei their charge once every day. 
The punishment for absence from roll-call will be severe. 

This system in time will answer the end desired, but 
until the blood of the tribe has been thoroughly purified, 
we can hope for no reform, save that ensuied by compulsion. 

This generation and another must pass away in their 
new abode, having earned their daily biead by working 


=<■ Wliero labourers are much wanted 
t I have no doubt that the European settlers would, for a small 
remuneration, imdcrtake this duty. 
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in gome honest omploymont, and then the dcsccndantfl 
of thoBO rohhore will havo learned to consider their pre- 
sent ahodoa aa thoJr homea, endeared by the presence of 
fheir wJrog and children, and cnltlvating land their own 
property, and if a msh nhonld enter their minds to ro-visit 
the Tillages far distant, once the residence of their ances- 
tors, the difficulties in the wny of carrying their ■wishes 
into effect would soon banish the idea The Police could 
not, without risking detection, oonnivo at their return, 
the lemindars who protected them would now he tho first 
to appnre the anthorities of their escape ITonntams lio 
between them and the plains of Hindoostan, and the 
Police, in the passes, hare received orders to prevent 
their egress. 

Far better to bve m their present and snug retreat than 
nm the gntintlet throogb so many dangers 

P 5-^1 beg to submit a plan proposed by Jlr 'Kcono, 
(who has been engaged in Bonroeah invcstigationfl for 
some time) to re-olaim these professional thieres 


MEMORAKDTBL 

What should be done with these trihos? 

Iiegally they should be confined , and this sooms tho 
only proper way of dealing with them Drive them from 
xillah to tillah, and they will come to Cape Comorin 
and the Sea , but on the other hand to imprison thoDsands 
of people without ultimate plan, and under the present 
defective Jail arrangomente, is hardly worthy of a dvilii: 
ed Government aniioafl for tho welfare of even its mean- 
est Bubjocts, 

Considering what baa already been done in tho annlo- 
goufl coaos of thugs and dacolts, in which wundenug 
criminals have been defeated by the operation of a contra! 
■ystenj, not trammelled by local jestnetioas, and have 
Bubaequontly boon portially rcoluimod by being oonfinod 
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in Tiuildings appropriated them, where they Tiave been 
tanght various useful avocations , (in England, the piin- 
ciple of treatment is precisely similar); I would suggest 
that an officer he appointed, with a competent staff of 
native subordinates, to exercise the powers of a Magistrate 
thioughout the Noith Western Provinces, and make the 
-most searching investigations into the origin of all the 
wandering classes, known by the various names of Bou- 
reeah, Kunjur, Goedee, Sansee, Nuth, Kunchun, their 
habitat and customs ; degree of dependence on landhold- 
ers of particulaT localities , their powers of disguise, con- 
nection with thugs, or poison robbers , and all the miscel- 
laneous information that would naturally present itself. 
Every person apprehended, against whom it should he 
proved that he or she had no fixed place of residence nor 
ostensible profession, (begging not being so reckoned,) 
should be confined, in default of approved security, for life. 
All the children, under sixteen years of age, should be 
kept strictly separate from the adults, and on their Teach- 
ing that age it should be lawful to appi entice them to 
respectable landholders for seven years, the latter enter- 
ing into an engagement to employ them in the specific 
avocation they might have been taught in the work-house, 
and to liberate them at the expiry of that peiiod. In 
these work-houses both old and young should be taught 
'some useful occupation after the fashion of Jubbulpoor 
and the Agra Jail, only with especial reference to agricul- 
ture, and when the Central Prisons are completed, and 
‘the Zillah Jails become vacant, I suppose some of the 
'largest of these would be sufficient for the safe-keeping 
and partial reclamation of the old offenders. The man- 
agement of the young might he thought to demand a more 
uniform and centralized system ; in which case it would 
piobably be proper to confine them in the Thug Jails, or 
^in a separate department of the Central Jail at Agra, as 
it may be hoped, the class would rapidly disappear, it 
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would probably not be advisable to oroct any new boil 
ding Any young poreons not disposed of as appronticos, 
might bo removed to some under populated part of the 
country, such as Ilnmanah or the Dobn, as it is to be 
hoped that they would, by that timo, bo free from hcro- 
ditaiy contamination Hero they might have grants of 
waste lands and would no doubt form agricultural and 
industrial communities. 


(Signed) 


MoozuFPuniniaQira *> 
The 2StA (if May 1855 Ji 


H. G KEENE, , , 
Joint Magistrate, 

, ' 1 
( ji ' 

‘ 1 


VIL — From EL H Grkatiied, Esq , ChMissioner qf the 
Meerut DltUion^ to R Lowtheb, Esq, Commiteioner 
qf the Allahabad DivUimf ]fo 80 qf 1855^ dated Vte 12lh 
June 1855 ' 

You are doubtless aware that the Magistrates of Dawn 
pore and Moorufftirnuj^^ have been in direct correa- 
pondenee regarding the proceedings of an organized 
band of thieves of the Boureeah oasfe^ who have bean 
long located in the Mooxufflirnnggnr distnot, and in 
the habit of exorcising their predatory profession along 
the Grand Trunk Road 

2 Sobsequent to the opening of this communication, 
I was favored by the Sooretary to Govornmont, North 
Western Provinces, with a copy of your letter to his 
address, No 18 of the 22nd January, and of his reply, 
and at later dates I was vuritod by Sheikh Khoir-ood-deen, 
Deputy Magistrate of Bithoor, deputed under your orders 
to assist m the investigation that was being oamod on 
In Moosuflhninggur, and to aid tho Magistrate of Moozullhr 
nuggnr with his personal knowledge of tho history of tho 
gang, and with tho rcvelationa of tho two informers who 
accompanied hipi, 
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3. It may not be nninterosting to you, or entirely 
unprofitable to tbe object of tbe investigation, to make 
you acquainted with tbe results of tbe exertions of 
tbe Magistrate of Moozuffurnuggur. I therefore enclose 
a copy of Mr. Keene’s report, and of three statements 
which accompanied it. 

4. The positive results are small, for the male por- 
tion of the Boureeah community were cither absent on 
predatory excursions when the inquiry commenced, or 
anticipated the movements of the Pohce. But the clue 
discovered at Cawnpore has laid bare the haunts and 
habits of the gang, and exposed the conmvance of 
the landed propnetors and Police, and wiU probably 
lead to the breaking up of the band and to the dissolu- 
tion of their connection with their harbourers. The 
investigation will no doubt also attract the attention 
of Government, to the necessity of adopting systematic 
measures for the extinction of such predatory combi- 
nations. 

5. The Magistrate of Moozufiurnuggur will keep a 
_ close watch for the absent or absconded Boureeahs, 
and it is yet possible that evidence may be obtained 
sujfficient to secure a judicial conviction of the pnncipal 
harbourers, receivers and accomplices 

I depend on the Magistrate of Cawnpore communi- 
cating to us all further proof that he may ehcit affecting 
residents of this division. 

6. The statements, &c , of which copies are forwarded 
to you will be submitted to Government, with some general 
remarks on the predatoiy tribes to which the Bouieeahs 
belong. 
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VIIL — lYotrt H G Keene, Esq, Joint MagUfrtiie qf 
Moosuffximufjgur^ to R TnoBiraiLL, Esq, Officiating 
Jlfa^islrate qf Moosuffiirmtggtir, M S5 tffi 185S, dated 
the 12th June 1855 

In compliance with yonr verbal instniotiong of ycater 
daj, I havo the honor to inform jon that I have mada 
enquines and find that, in the homw census of 1852, 
tho following entries occur for the pergrumah of Khand 
Inh with respect to Bourceohs — 



IX. — From H. G Keene, Esq , Jdint Moffittrato tffilloth 
ziffitrnugffurj /oH H. Gbeathed, EsQ., Officiating Commit 
sioner of the Ut Division, Ucenit, So 61 qf 1855, dated 
the nth June 1855 


I HAVE the honor to forward to you copy of a petition 
receiyed from Tzifoizool Hossoin, a Police officer deputed 
to Khandlah, to watch the movementa of the roturmng 
Boureoahs It appears to me to afford an iCuBtration 
of the advantages to be hoped for firom a central action, 
I hare not yet acted on his request, as I do not wish 
the Boureeahs, who may be lurking in the neighbouring 
difltnots, to get wind of the proposed enquiries, neither 
do I think you Will wish the thannahdar to go to the 
ilogistrates with a general warrant, I have contended 
myself for the present with offering a conditional re 
ward of ten i>er cent, on all recovered property, that 
may bo proved to be stolen, to bo divided equally be- 
tween tho Police and tho informer, whom tho thannahdar 
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is to diiect to go quietly about and make his enqmiies, 
so as to be provided with something more eertain to 
pioceed upon on the receipt of instiuctions from you 
The want of a Deputy Magistrate at Shamlee is severely 
felt in cases of this nature. 


X — From H. Gr. Keene, Esq., Joint Magistrate of Moo- 
zuffurnuggui , H H Geeathed, Esq., Officiating Com- 
missioner of the 1st Division, Meerut, No 59 of 1855, 
dated the 12lh June 1855. 

I HAVE the honor to forward the accompanying ishtehars, 
and list of suspected property found in possession of the 
Bonreeahs for your information 


XI . — From H H. Geeathed, Esq , Commissioner of (he Mee- 
rut Division, R. Thoenhill, Esq , Officiating Magistrate of 
Moozuffurnuggur ;No. 69 of 1855, dated the 23rd July 1855. 
With reference to your letter No 63 of the 12th ultimo, 
and previous correspondence regarding the measures 
adopted and proposed for the suppression and reclama- 
tion of the Boureeah marauders, I have the honor to re- 
quest you to inform me, whether any further discoveries, 
aiTCsts, or convictions, have intermediately taken place. 

XII — From R Thoenhill, Esq,, Officiating Magistrate of 
Moozuffiui nuggur, to H. H Geeathed, Esq , Commissionei 
of the 1st Division, Meei ut , No 8i of 1855, dated the 1st 
August 1855. 

I HAVE the honor to submit a report furnished by Mi. 
Keene. 

2. If we are fortunate enough to pursuade the Bou- 
reeahs to return, (wliich will take some time to accom- 
plish,) the best and surest way to reclaim them would be 
to allot so many families to the most respectable landed 


=<= Omitted. 
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propnetors in the district, particnlarlj those to the east 
ward, by which moans they would be detached from their 
former associates 

3 But nnhl semindars and chowdbrees have been 
consulted and confidence restored among the Boureeahs 
themselves, I refrain from saying more on this subject. 

YTTT - — From H G Keeke, Esq^ Joint ilagitirate of Uoo- 

zi^ffwnvuggxir, to B TnoBHiOLL, Esq., Officiating ^ MagU 

irate qf Slooziffiumuggur No 114 qf 1855, dated the 31it 

JvJg 1855 

I KAYE the honor to lay before yon a few remarks on some 
recent enquiries into the habits of the Boureeahs of this 
distnot. Appended is a list • of those at present found 
residing, a comparison of which, with the list formerly 
submitted, will shew that, while a number of those who had 
been on thieving excursions have returned, yet many who 
were then present are not so now , in fact there are only 
B few TiUages in which they have ventured to remain. 
This, I need not acquaint you, is not the result of any 
threats or prosecutions on my part , the fact appears to be 
that the measures taken have produced a general impres 
Sion, specially on the harbourers who have no wish to 
employ the Boureeahs except as thieves, and are demand 
ing large sums for permission to reside (under cover of 
security fees in some luBtances) The demand for these 
sums is of course tantamount to telling the Boureeahs to 
go forth and steal In the meanwhile, numbers of them 
are stated to be encamped on the Paneeput bank of the 
Jumna, awaiting the final orders of Government. I have 
accordingly requested tho Maglstmte of that distnct to 
keep his eye upon them, till I hear finally what orders It 
“has been dotermined to give. 


• Omitted. 
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2 . I also beg to observe, that if the punishment of the 
harbourers has produced the above effects, there is never- 
theless still room for the indulgence of a speculative 
spirit by such of the zemindars as choose to take their 
chance, in consequence of the uncertain administration 
of the laws aflecting their responsibility. In the case of 
fourteen zemindars sentenced by me (as formerly report- 
ed) to various penods of imprisonment, and some of 
them amerced in various amounts, the Sessions Judge on 
appeal has halved all the periods and reduced the fines 
to almost nominal amounts. His proceeding to that 
effect is enclosed. No reliance is evidently to be placed 
on any motive but fear, in the lower class of zemin- 
dars who have long been accustomed to denve large 
profits from their nefarious connection with the Boureeahs ; 
but I am inclined to anticipate better results from the 
agency of such men as Munsoor Ah Ehan of JuUalabad, 
and Mohumed Ah Khan of Jansuth ; if they can be per- 
suaded to admit parties of Boureeahs in their villages as 
cultivators and farm servants. I am sounding them on the 
subject, and have sent for the three chiefs or “mehturs" 
of the tribe, with a view of ascertaining what probabihty 
there may be of theii being able to induce the Boureeahs to 
exchange their hazardous and unremunerative practices 
for the less exciting but more certain pursuits of agncul- 
ture. The only thing then wanting will be men of suf- 
ficient standing, who will be willing to make the experi- 
ment of employing them in the fields; and the two 
proprietors I have named may, I am sure, be rehed on, 
if, as I hope, they will undertake the task , Eman Ali 
Khan, the farmei of G-undraon, and Sahib All, of Sum- 
bulkherah, have also been consulted. I have only to add, 
that such measures should (in my opimon) be looked 
on as merely temporary. The reclamation of the rising 
generation is the ultimate point at which our efforts 
should be directed. 
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XIV — From “W Muib, Esq^ Secretary to the Gopemaciti, 
Forth TVestem Provinces^ /d H. H- Gbeathbd, Com 
mUsioner qf the Meerut division. No 1801 kA qf ISSSy 
Gated Head Quarters, the 29th Auffust 1800 
I HAVE tho honor to noknowledge the rooeipt of yoor 
letter, dnted 0th instant, No 98, sabmitting a corres 
pondonce with the ilogistrato of ilocniffamng^, rels 
tiro to tho predatory tnbe of Boureeahs resident in his 
district 

2 The Lieutenant Governor has rood your report, and 
the nseful olossified informatioD which has been oolleoted 
by the Joint Magistrate, Mr Keene, with much attention 
and interest He awaits the receipt from the Oommis- 
sioner of Allahabad of the result of the investigations 
which were condaoted by the Deputy Magistrate/ Khair 
ood*deea, under the orders of the Magistrate of Cawnpore 
When he has that report before him, the general subject 
will have the farther consideration of tho Lieutenant 
Governor, in oonneotion with like measures which have 
been adopted, or proposed, at former periods, for repress 
ing the criminal practices of these and other tnbes, such 
as the Kuitiur, Geedee, Sansee, Nuth and Knnohun, referred 
to by the Joint Magistrate, Mr Keene, in his memorandum 
of the 28th May last ‘ 

8 In tho meantime effective vigilance should he eier 
oiscd in all the districts, in which people of the Boureeah 
tribe are now residing to prevent any renewal of their 
predatory expeditions at the close of the present rainy 
season They should bo closely watched, and the provl 
^ions of the laws of soourity and vagrancy, and of Act XI 
0^1848, to which the correspondence forwarded by you 
does not refer, should, as far as they may be apphcable, 
be carefully enforced against tbeim > 

4 A copy of paragraphs 1 and 2 of your report, and of 
paragraphs 1 to 4 of this letter, will be also forwarded for 
the same purpose to the OommissionerB of the Dehlle, 
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Agra, Allahabad, and Saugor Divisions, and for communi- 
cation to all the Magistiates under them. Direct and im- 
mediate reports to this office will be required from these 
officers in every case in which there may be reason to 
suppose that men of the Boureeah class have been concerned 
in thefts committed upon the roads . during the ensuing 
cold season. It is noticed that a number of the Boureeah 
tribe who have removed from the Moozuffurnuggur district 
in consequence of the lecent enquires, are stated to be 
encamped on the western bank of the Jumna Canal in the 
Paneeput district. 

5. Copies of the correspondence on the subject will 
also be printed, after the receipt of the reports from the 
Commissioner of Allahabad, foi general infoimation. 

6. With reference to paragraphs 1 and 2 of Mr. Keene’s 
letter, dated the 31st July, No. 114, the Sudder Court will 
be requested to send foi the records of the cases in which 
the periods of imprisonment, adjudged against the zemin- 
dais and others concerned in harbouring these habitual 
plunderers, have been leduced by one-half by the order of 
the Sessions Judge, and to record their opinion for the 
further general guidance of the Judicial officers, as to what 
would have been a proper sentence in such cases. 

7. It IS not stated in any of the reports now befoie the 
Lieutenant-Governor what punishment has been awarded 
to any members of the Police of Moozuffurnuggur, some pf 
whom must have been guilty of long-continued connivance 


at the protection given by the local land-owners to this 
class of systematic depredators A further report is neces- 
sary on this point. 

8. Every encouragement will, of course, be given by 


Mnnsoor All Khan of 
Jullalahad, and\Mohamed 
All Khan of Jansnth. 


the Magistrates of districts to land- 
holders, such as those referred to m 
paragraph 2 of Mr Keene’s letter of 


the 31st ultimo, who may be leady to admit men of the 


Boureeah tribes to find, under their own geneial responsi- 

- > 
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bilitj, the moans of nn honest sabsistonce ns onltirators, 
or farm laborers on thoir estates 
0 The enolosnrca of your letter ore returned, copies 
having been kept for record. 

' • 1 ’ 

XV — From JL LtO w t ue b, Esq^ Conmittioner <if JllaAabadf 
to "W Moth, Eeq^ Secretary to Govemmenii North ffesiem 
iVopfncci, Agra^ j^o 152 of 1855 ^ dated Allahabad^ the 
12th September 1855 t 

"With reference to your letter, dated the 8th Febmary 
1866, No 430 A, I have the honor to submit, for the 
information of the Honorable the laentenant Govemor, a 
letter from the Moglatrate of Cawnpore, dated the 0th 
July, Ko 96, bat which did not reach my office nntil the 
6th instant 

2 Sir Spankio has submitted a report, in original, from 
Sheikh Ehair-ood-deen, Deputy Magistrate, containing the 
losalt of his proceedings in Zillah Moosoffiimuggnr, which 
is very creditable to that officer He has also submitted 
transIationB of the depositions there taken, which being 
too Tolnminoas to forward by the letter dawk, are trans- 
mitted by the banghy, together with the deposition of 
Dboknl Singh, referred to in Colonel Sleeman s report, re- 
garding the Bndbnk and fiasree Dsooits 
8 Althoagh the Depu^ Magistrate s mission was not 
attended with any important results, still his proceedings 
contain much information of interest EQs' object was 
mainly frustrated, from the pToliminary enquines instituted 
by the Magistrate of MooiuffiiTnnggur before his arrival. 
It IB also to he home in mind, that from the evidence pre 
Tiously rechived, the Bonreeahs leave their homes after 
the close of the rains, and remain absent, until they are 
driven back by stress of weather , so that at the time 
Khair-ood-deen reached Mootuffhrnuggur, the gang had 
quitted their villages for the sake of ^plunder No less 
than 369 were found absent, according to the Mogistrtto s 
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report ; but Mr. Keene reported to the Commissioner of the 
Meerut Division that, out of 1,302 residents, 481 were 
found absent. It is at any rate satisfactory to find that 
seven mahajuns, in whose possession stolen property was' 
discoveied, have been convicted. These are the people 
who give direct encouragement to robberies, by purchas- 
ing the stolen property. Fourteen zemindars have also 
forfeited their recognizances, by holding out encouragement 
to the Boureeahs in their furtive propensities. It is to be 
hoped that the police, who have connived at these doings, 
will be severely dealt with. 

4. The gang has, by the late proceedings, met with 
a serious check. The question now anses as to the best 
method of keeping them in check. They are not a class 
upon whom habits of industry can be readily imposed, 
and I think the suggestions contained in the 26th and 
28th paragraphs of Mr Spankie’s letter, are deserving of 
consideration, as by giving them employment in different 
districts, in the Police department, a livehhood would be 
afforded, while their numbers would be considerably le- 
duced ; but I should prefer posting them in villages, in- 
stead of the Trunk Road The zemindars, m then own 
part of the country, might be persuaded to assign lands 
'to them as an e-speriment, but I am apprehensive it would 
prove a failure. The pasees frequently cultivate, the 
goojurs also ; but the lattei have no taste for such habits, 
as they find cattle-steahng more profitable, and it is very 
difficult to induce them to cultivate. In one of the thiev- 
ing villages in the Boolundshuhur distnct, I prevailed 
upon the zemmdar to allot fields for some of the worst 
characters, and to make advances of seed and bullocks , 
they were very difficult to manage at the outset, and, to 
ensure success, I was obhged to post two chuprassees m 
the village to turn them out of their houses at the break 
of day, and to take them to their fields to cultivate, and 
to see that the ground was well ploughed. This. plan 
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vrat not ngroeftblo to tho cnltlvatorB, but backed with the 
ready influence of the wmlndar and tehaoeldar I carried 
it through When the reaping sooson came round with 
gmiling oropi in the placo of a deaort plain, their foebng^ 
were allTO to tho bonofita arising out of compulsory indos 
try, and they afterwards cheeriblly followed ‘the plough,' 
though I do not pretend to say that they were entirely 
reclaimed from their innate furtive propensities. At the' 
time I am speaking of, tho goojurs wore closely allied to 
tho thieves In the BuUubgarh territory on the 'right bank^ 
of the Jumna, and a regular trade of barter was kept up 
on the principle that ** eichange Is no robbery ” ^ 

6 I despair of reclaiming the Bonreeahs , they are 
a speoiflo clan , I do not think they can be brought to 
habits of industry, but we can make them useful by send 
ing forth detaohments to difierent districts under tlie 
charge of a well paid Jemadar of thedr own class. There* 
ore a great number in the cantonment of Oawnpore' under 
the charge of a jemadar, and they are employed as^chow 
keedars at the officers bungalows, the jemadar is seouri^ 
ty for their good oonduot, and there are but few who 
refuse their services I recollect an instance some years 
ago, in which a young officer in the course of relief was ^ 
applied to by the Jemadar to take one of ^his men , he* 
refdsed on the grounds that he acted as bis own chow * 
keedar tho Jemadar warned him but to no purpose , his 
practice was to bolt every door, excepting the 'dewr of 
entrance, across which be placed his oharpoy , the 
Bonreeahs first made an entrance through the Compound 
wall, and having reached the door, gently raised the 
charpoy with the officer asleep, and gutted his hohse of 
his guns and other valuable property There is honesty 
amongst thieves, they scarcely ever rob a house which is 
guarded by one of their own clan. I would therefore try 
the experiment suggested in the 26th and 28th paragraphs 
of Mr Bpankies letter and endeavour to reclaim them hy 
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making tliem tlie paid servants of tlie State. This will be 
tbe work of time, but by the gradual introduction of the 
system, we gain the advantage of reducing their numerical 
force as systematic robbeis, and by keeping up a register 
of those unemployed, and strictly watching their move- 
ments and their means of livelihood, the gang may even- 
tually be broken up. Every encouragement should be 
held out to them to cultivate primarily on low rates, so as 
to afford them the means of an honest hvelihood, and if 
possible to bring about habits of indnstry. 


XVI. — From E. Spankee, Esq , Magistrate of Cawnpoi e, to K. 
Lo\vther, Esq., Commissioner , 4th Division, Allahabad, 
No 95 of 1855, dated 19th July 1855, fomarded 3rd 
September 1855. 

I have the honor to submit a report on the enquiries 
instituted lately into the proceedings of a band of robbers 
on the Trunk Eoad, known as Boureeahs. 

2. The Trunk Eoad in this and other distnets duiing 
the last few years has been infested by robbers, whose 
depredations have been carried on with singular success. 
The pohee geneially fixed on the wiong men as engaged 
in these robberies, and abquittals became a rule of practise. 
The villages nearest to the scene of robbeiy were certain 
to contain a few men of equivocal chaiacter, or the zem- 
indars had an object in denouncing others, whom the 
thannahdars were only too glad to ariest on suspicion, to 
satisfy their superiors that something was being done The 
following Table illustrates my remarks. The Table is for 
a period of five years, and refers only to the Trunk Eoad 
in the Cawnpore district. 


44 
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S, It became a great object to relieve the district 
officers of tbe discredit attaching to this state of things, 
and to detect, if possible, the depredators. The police 
were compelled, by my predecessor, to exeit greater vigi- 
lance, and to watch suspicious parties proceeding along 
the road. 

4. Towards the close of last year some seeming 
byragees were arrested in a village, bordering on the 
Trunk Koad, in pergnnnah and thannah Bilhour. These 
men remained during the day in the village in which 
they had “squatted,” and invaiiably absented themselves 
at night: the chowkeedar reported this circumstance and 
their apprehension followed. 

5. Three of the men arrested made statements in which 
they admitted themselves to be thieves of the Bouieeah 
tribe, professional and hereditary robbers, living m the 
district of Moozufftimuggur. They implicated one Na- 
seeba as a notable associate, who lived in the village 
of Nanamhow, on the Banks of the river Granges in 
thannah Bilhour. Naseeba was apprehended and con- 
fessed that both he and the others belonged to an asso- 
ciated band of thieves, comprising hundreds in number, 
who made the Trunk Koad the scene of their professional 
exertions during the cold season. Dunng the hot weather 
and rains they lived in their villages in the Moozuffur- 
nuggur district under the protection of their zemindars, 
and supported by the proceeds obtained fiom the sale 
of the property acquired by theft during their tours. 
During their absence on thieving expeditions the zemin- 
dars and mahajuns' of the villages supported their famihes. 
Their depredations extended from Moozuffumuggur to 
Benares. 

6. On receiving these confessions, I communicated 
copies of them to the several Magistrates in my neighour- 
bood, and deputed Sheikh Khair-ood-deen, Deputy Magis- 
trate of Pergnnnah Bithoor, an officer of great promise. 
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3. It bccamo a great oliject. to relieve the district 
oflieers of the discredit attaching to this state of things^ 
and to detect, if possible, the depredators. The police 
were compelled, by my predecessor, to exert greater vigi- 
lance, and to watch suspicious parties proceeding along 
the road. 

4. Towards the close of last year some seeming 
hyragccs were arrested in a village, bordering on the 
Trunk Road, in pergunnah and thannah Bilhour. Tlicse 
men remained during the day in the village in which 
they had “squatted,” and invariably absented themselves 
at night: the chowkeedar reported this circumstance and 
their apprehension followed. 

5. Thi CO of the men arrested made statements in which 
they admitted themselves to be thieves of the Boureeah 
tribe, professional and hereditary robbers, living in the 
district of Moozutfurnuggur. They implicated one Na- 
scebr as a notable associate, who lived in the village 
of Kanamhow, on the Banks of the river Ganges in 
thannah Bilhour. Nasceba was apprehended and con- 
fessed that both ho and the others belonged to an asso- 
ciated band of thieves, comprising hundreds in number, 
who made the Trunk Road the scene of their professional 
exertions during the cold season. During the hot weather 
and rains they lived in their villages in the Moozuffur- 
nuggur district under the protection of their zemindars, 
and supported by the proceeds obtained from the sale 
of the property acquired by theft during their tours 
During their absence on thieving expeditions the zemin- 
dars and mahajuns’ of the villages supported their famihes. 
Their depredations extended from Moozuffurnuggur to 
Benares. 

6. On receiving these confessions, I communicated 
copies of them to the several Magistrates in my neighour- 
hood, and deputed Sheikh Khair-ood-deen, Deputy Magis- 
trate of Pergunnah Bithoor, an officer of great promise^ 
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nlong thoTrnnk Hoad^dlrccUngWmto takowitli hlmfome 
of tho confessing Bonrocalis, and to apprehend as many 
of tho tribe ns might ho mot with on the Imo. I also 
Bont two of tho BouroofthB to Allahabad, that they might 
he prosont at the rolig:loaB fair thore, and act as detectires 

7 I sabaoqnontjy, after a conversation hold with 
tho CommissioDor of tho Agra Division and yourself, 
deimtod Shoik Khalr-ood-dcon to Moosnffnrnnggnr with 
the sanction of Government, to prosecute his Inqnines 
into the trnth of the stotomenta made by the confessing 
Boqrecahs, and to make a general invesbgataom 

8 I must oonfeas that I was never ivery sanguine 
fls to any snoh important rosolts being obtained from 
these entries, as should lead to the oonvlotion of the 
parties engaged in the rohhonos which, had oeenrrod 
on tho Trunk Road. It was clear to me that the appre- 
hension of the Booroeahs had been made too mneh of 
in the first instance, and that tho communications ad-* 
dressed, under tho orders oonv©)ed in your letter ^o 
IS, dated 20th January 1855, had been too precipitate. 
But I nevertheless felt certain that a groat check might 
bo given to the confidence of the Boureeahs generally, 
if their haunts were visitod, and their Tillages placed 
under the strict surveillance of the Mootufiarnnggur 
police. I oommuuicated to yourself and Hr Unwm, 
and subsequently to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
my belief that those Bourocahs were the same men, of 
whom Colonel Sleeman had written in his report on jthe 
Budhlok and Bagree dacoits, and I placed before His 
Honor a copy of this report, and of a deposition* which 

• Depoiin«totDi 4 fail h) io be found m the 820th 
Blnsii, 7tt M* j 1BS9 jjjg roport, prhioh talbes eiaotly 

with the depositions taken on tho apprehension of the 
Boureeahs now in custody , , 

9 The result of the Deputy Magistratos onguirlca 
fhlly bore oat this oplnlou, and is embodied m his 
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report writlon by himself lu English with considoiablo 
(letjul, Mhich I submit witliout correction. 

10. In the district of h’uriuckabad ho aiiested and 
forwarded to the Magistrate three thannahdais of the 
band, who were accustomed to give food and lodging 
and information to its members. The houses of these 
men were searched, but without success; the expedition 
had become known, and property and Bouiceahs wcic 
alike not to bo found. 

11. Nothing appears to have been done between the 
Fnrruckabad and Jfecrut districts, except that the Deputy 
Magistrate visited and confcried with the Magistrates 
of the districts of Etah, All} gurh and Meerut. 

12. Sheikh Khair‘Ood-deen reached Mooziiflfurnuggur 
in the beginning of March. He found that the enquiries 
had already not only commenced but were virtually 
terminated. The result of these inquiries as presented 
to the MoozulTurnuggur Authorities, is already written 
in the Joint Jlagistrate (Mr. Keene’s) report: it is there- 
fore unnecessary for me to notice it further than to 
remark that the Bourecahs had disappeared, though 
their existence was as well known as then profession. 

13. Sheikh Khair-ood-deen not disheartened, set 
steadily to work to prosecute enquiries on his own part 
and for my information. He received ready assistance 
from the Moozuffurnuggur Authoiities, and visited nu- 
merous (18) villages, and took the depositions of the 
zemindars and putwarees and chowkeedars. He deserves 
credit for his efforts ; what remained for him to do he 
did; and his report is a very inteiesting one. 

14. These depositions levealed the existence of a 
band of robbers-* numbering hundreds, of whom no less 
than 359 men were absent from their villages at the 
time, and engaged in thieving in all parts of the country. 
Their habits, customs, and means of living, and support- 
ing their families, aie pieciscly those 'recorded in the 
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deporition of DhoJcnl Singh ftboro noticed, thoir religions 
cnBtoms, BupcrttiUouB i ooromonies, profegsional tricks, 
and vftrinblo oustom in robbing are detailed at largo in 
Sheikh Kboir-ood dooQS report, to which ho u ontitlod 
tho fall bonofiL To it I accordingly refer yoiL ► , 

16 It is Batigihetory to know that Sholkh Khtiir 
ood-deen 0 oxortionfl led to the conviotion of 7 mahf^Jnns, 
in whose bonds property acquired by theft was found, 
and of 14 zemindars, who had failed to fhlBl the oondi 
tions of certain bonds entered into by them in 1863-64 
They had boon called upon to famish securi^ for tho 
good hehaTiour of the Donrecohs residing in thcir vil 
lagos. They allowed, in fact, of course encouraged, them 
to absent themselTea in tho cold season of 1854, for the 
purpose of indulging themsolres in the family failing, a 
loTO of robbery 

16 The confession of Phokul Singh copied from 
Colonel Sleeman's report, the depOBitions of the oonfesaiDg 
prisoners, of ffundiy xemlndars, and pntwsrecs are sub- 
mitted with this report and that of Sheikh £hair-ood-deem 

17 It only remaina now for me to suggest ithat 

the Mooiuffumu^^ Authorities should be called 
upon to dense some moans by which these Boureeahs 
might he confined to thoir villages, and restrioted firom 
tho wholesale system of plunder to which they, havo 
devoted themselves, since they have again taken heart 
after their routing out in Colonel Bleeman 8 time, and 
in which there can he no question that they have been 
encouraged by the Pobco of that dlstrioL Sheikh Kbaii 
ood-deen's remarks on this point should ho' noticed by 
the Magistrate of Moozuffhmng^ur Although tho dis- 
posal of the Bonroeahs rather belongs to the Mooiuflbr 
nuggur Authorities than to mo, as I had somo^ though a 
small share in tracing out those robbers, I feol(tliat(I 
may bo ponnlttod to offer a few remarks on this part of 
the lubjcok c w i i ] (V 
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18. It is evident that a large number of villages in 

the Sfoozuffiirnuggur district, and I have no doubt some 
in the Schaiunpore, Meerut, Boolimflslmbur and Deblio, 
districts, arc infested by a band of robbers, working toge- 
ther for months in the year, under the direct encourage- 
ment of their zemindars, and with the indirectly acknow- 
ledged consent of the mofussih police officers in their 
several districts. Their depredations extend to Benares 
in tho Doab ; and to Ilydrabad, Schore, and even to Bom- 
bay westivard. These people as they say themselves are 
not men of yesterday." They have robbed for centuries ; 
their ancestors robbed on a larger scale, and used 
violence. The Boureoahs of to-day and of Colonel Slee- 
man’s time, are small men in comparison with their 
forefathers. Their sole occupation is ordinary thieving, 
pilfering in fact, in which there is no chance of killing, 
or of any necessity for using violence ; at the same time 
they will commit highway robbery, and do so when the 
opportunity is tempting and the spoiling easy. They 
will follow no other occupation or trade than that of theft, 
and though their present exertions are necessarily limited 
to mere pilfering, the spirit within them is essentially as 
strong and ardent as that which animated their fore- 
fathers to fight for the holy cause, and Barn's wife against 
the Demon Bawan, and induced them to engage in the 
delicate service of “ cutting off mens’ heads without their 
knowing any thing about it.” Though the tribe were 
routed out 17 or 18 years ago, they have re-appeared in 
as great 'force as ever, and are occupying the same 
ground. They have not taken to any other trade or 
occupation. The question is how are they to be made 
to do so. 1 

19. Sheikh Bliair-ood-deen suggests that they should 
be collected together, and be compelled to cultivate either 
a tract near the Ganges Canal or near the Hills ; that 
they should be settled into one village, and that a kotwal 
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Blionld lo appointed to control them, the hntktmdaies 
nnder him, and the Tillage watchmen being selected 
from the Boureeahs themselTCS, that thej should he 
treated as children, and a roll-call kept, and that th^ 
should not be allowed to learo their village without 
pormissiom 

20 I mnst confess that I do not look with any confi 
dence to the nltunato success of any such plan It seems 
to me objectionable on the score of expense, for the col 
lection of the Boureeahs if commenced, would, if vigorous- 
ly prosecuted, turn out to be a very large one, and the 
Government would not only hare to provide extensive 
grants of lands for these persons, but would have to 
support them for a very long ponod in comparative idle- 
ness. It shonld be remembered that old habits and a 
roving and truant disposition are not easily to be oVeroome, 
and as a general rule the confirmed habits of yean can 
only be broken tbiougb and changed by years, ^ere is 
a tribe that for centuries has known no trade or ocenps 
lion, but one of idleness. They live half the year in 
luxury, and as completely enjoy the doJee far rdndt as 
the Laaaroni of Naples. During the remainder of the 
year they indulge in the profession of their forctathers, in 
which they take an honorable pride , a profession which 
requbres little or no exertion but manual dcitonty, and 
which they believe is certain to bo crowned with success, 
and in which its followers are over accompanied /f)y the 
delightful sense that they are reaping where they had 
not sowed, and laying up for themselves a harvest of 
picture prepared for them by the labor of others. 

21 It IS manifest that the habits and customs of these 
people are not easily to he obsoged, that they will kick 
against the authority which points out to them the plough 
to be dnven and the land to be tilled- They wxU not 
readily settle down to manual labor and fixed hours, 
whose labor has boen slight of hand, and whoso hours 
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iinTc been given only to fancy and pleasure. Tlieii num- 
bers too would soon get beyond contiol, for tbe tribe, 
assured of Government support and a life of total idleness^ 
A\ould increase lapidly, and in far greater propoition to 
the growth of industry or love of agriculture among them. 

22 . The icstraint pioposed would be impiacticable. 
The colony must be enclosed, the grants of land walled 
in, the guards must be on the alert night and day, if 
it is to be expected that these men will remain on their 
lands. As long as the world is all before them where to 
choose a location, they will, when they can bo idle, do as 
their fathers did; they will desert and disperse, then 
wives and families following them. 

23. If they remained, they would be a discontented, 
murmuring, repining set , doing as little as they possibly 
could, and looking for Government aid in every pinch. 
In every way that they could, they would be burthen- 
some to the Government, which destroys their profession 
or reduces its practice to nothing but the power of lecall- 
ing its traditions and past success. The plan has been 
advocated before, but has been condemned as impiacti- 
cable, as expensive, as hopeless, and as demoializiug 
not only to the colony, but to the people in its immediate 
neighbouihood, and to the police of the district entrusted 
with its supervision. 

24. Mr. Keene, the Joint Magistrate of Moozuffurnuggar, 
suggests^ the appointment of a central officer, and the 
erection of work-houses, with a careful separation of 
children from adults, and the judicious use of the system 
of apprenticeship. This he considers would make the 
Boureeah tribe disappear in twenty years as a predatory 
class. 

25. I am tempted to ask, what labor is to be provided 
in their work-houses ? Where are the workmen to live ? 
What restraint is to be over them ? Are the nineteen 
guilty villages in a circle ? Is each village, or a cluster 

48 
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of vJlIflffCfl, to liavo itfl workshop ? What work is to be 
done, and for whom? Iftho ndnlts are to be separated, 
where aro they to live ? Are hnsbanda to be soparatcd 
tiwm their wives , ohildroa from their mothers , if so 
who IB to support thorn ? I cannot but regard these sag 
gestions OB tboorotical, add their redaction to praodco 
impossible I oonld state many other reasons against 
the propositlom Bat it is soi&ciently clear that tho Go* 
vemment, and Govommont Officers, have already enongh 
to do with reforming and instructing tho people, it is 
Kgaro hero and Figaro there , and with tho dofy of pro- 
viding for the occupations of a large popnlation, already 
condemned, for whom the workshops are more easily 
found than labor provided, I must confess that, in my 
opinion, the conversion of the Bonieeabs in this way is 
simply a dolosion and an impossibility i 

2G In my Judgment, it is belter to allow this tribe to 
Ttmaln dispersed, and its members in the nllages to , which 
they belong Tboir numbers In every distnot in thehorth 
Western Provinces should be ascertained. I have numbers 
in this district (Pergunnah Ghatumpore,) chowkeedars, iScc , 
their habits should be watched, their going forth and 
returning reported, their semindars should be called upon 
for security for their good behaviour, renewable every 
year , monthly returns of the number of Boureeahs present 
in every village, verified by the Police, should be submit 
tod to the lilagistrate, and tested by that Officer, from time 
to time, in the suspected villages, and in person, above 
all, the security bonds should not be waste-paper, but the 
law, os it stands, should be enforced. The lemeendoTS, 
Boureeahs, and the police, should equally be brought to 
fed, that tho old habits of the class must pensh from 
effluxion of time, and that the beginning of the end had 
already commenced. Constant sapenision, perseveranoe, 
jind firmness In administering tho law, in all cases in Tyhlch 
the reme^ndars had suffered Boureeahs ofkuown bad habits 
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to absent tlieinsclvcs for any length of time, arc tlie means 
by which the ciiisadc against old habits and siipeistitions 
must be fonght. 

27. Eucouiagcnient need not bo wanting. Without 
any lively hope tliat the tribe will soon betake themselves 
to agiiculture, I would nevertheless allow no oppoitunity 
to pass of rewarding any zcmccndar, who could show, on 
the evidence of his putwaree, verified by the tehsceldar, 
that he had added to the list of his cultivatois so many 
Bourecahs in the course of a 3 car For such conduct, I 
would remit a small portion of his Groveinmcnt revenue 
foi that year, thus letting him feel, that he had obtained 
their aid at no cost to himself. 

28. Entertaining no veiy gieat expectation of a leady 
adaption of agriculture as a trade by these people, I would 
endeavour to look out for some other occupation for them^ 
not involving much manual labour. On the principle that 
catching a tliicf is the next pleasurable thing to thieving 
itself, I would make use of the Boureeah tribe as much as 
possible as buikunda/cs-and chowkeedars along the Public 
roads Much might be done towards this, in the mime* 
rous districts of the North Western Provinces, and of the 
Punjab. I would assign, when we know the number of 
these men, so many byway of expeiiment to each distract; 
and as there are perpetually lecuning vacancies and 
acting appointments, I believe that a very large number 
would be soon in the service of Grovernment 

29. It might be urged that these men are not at present 
in custody, and that I must first catch my hare ; true enough, 
but it will be found that they will return to then villages,^ 
when there is no cause for fiituie apprehension.' Then the 
influence of the'Ofiiceis in charge of the districts affected^ 
must be exercised, to make them voluntarily quit apiofes-'- 
sion' which the late enquiries, and the measures now to her' 
adopted, will satisfy them will turn out a losing one. I- 
throw this- suggestion out as' one means only towards 
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cfffectiug an end, 'which can only be secured by greater 
nnd firmer resistance on the part of the Authorities, by 
personal activity on their part , by constant and perseror 
ing watchfulness, nnd unyielding ndministmtion of thelaw 
30 If there is any diffloolty about the law, (I think 
there is as regards the JBonrocahs) the punishment and 
xestmint of these men should not be less difScuIt or attain 
able than is the case with respect to dacoits Surely 
the admissions made in 1680, and the resnlt of the present 
enquiries, have snffieientty established the propeiisities of 
the class and their predatory habits. These propensities 
aro only indulged in out of their villages, and thfeir dls 
appearance ftem their homes is presamptive proof of the 
criminal purpose for which they have left them Their 
appearance in any place away from their homes, or their 
npprebonsioD on return, should subject them to imprison 
ment, as being connected with a band of robbers, say, as 
they do not use violence, for three years. This would bo 
a far milder punishment than that to which persona ore 
exposed who are proved to have belonged to a band of 
dacoits Tide Act XXlV of 1848 

31 In oonolnsion, I have to express a hopo that, al 
though the resnlt of Sheikh Khair-ood-deen s enquiries 
may appear insignificant, it may nevertholesa be found 
interesting, and deserving of attention. With regard to 
the Bonreeahs now in custody (28) in this distnet, as there 
are no direct ohaiges against them, and httle proof but 
their own confessions, I propose to release, and, with your 
sanction, try the expenment of employing them as police 
men 

Since writing the above report, I have made more ex 
tensive enquiries regarding the Bonreeahs of Oawnporc, 
Peigunnah Ghatumpore. These do not know whence they 
came. They are a low caste, and some state that they 
originally came from Oudo. Thoy are however reputed 
thieves There is a laige number of them doing chow«» 
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kccdarcc ■v\ ovk, audit is strange tliat the Baories or Bou- 
recahs of I^Iar^vara were in tlie habit of exercising this 
profession. I have not got Colonel Sleeman’s report by me 
just now, but 1 remember the fact, and brought it to Mr. 
Grcathcd’s notice. Hon ever, I do not now think the 
Bouieeahs here identical; though the Boureeahs of Moo- 
zuflurnuggur arc no longer a high caste, and their habits 
are equally dirty and offensive. The mere diffeience m 
ihc spelling of the woids would not, I think, be sufficient; 
since the Boureeahs of ]\Ioozuffurmiggnr are, in other parts 
called Baories, Bowreas and Bowreeas. I should imagine 
thatBaorjes would be the proper word, ivomhaoi ee, a well. 


deposition of Dholul Singh, 9th May 1839. 

“ I have no fixed residence ; we live where we find it 
most safe and agreeable. The Boureeah caste was origi- 
nally Kajpoot, and our ancestors came from Marwar. We 
have seven gotes or clans, (1) Powar, (2) Sohurkee, (3) 
Dubas alias Dabec, (4) Chowhan, (5) Tunwar, (6) Dhun- 
dara alias Dhundhul or Collee, (7) Gordhee. We have 
also the Chamie clan, making eight. Two or three cen- 
turies ago, when the Emperor of Dehlie attacked the for- 
tiess of Chitore and besieged it for twelve years for the 
sake of the Princess Pudhunnee, the country became deso- 
late and reduced to gieat distress , we were obliged to 
emigrate in search of subsistence and employment, and 
dispel se ; some went to one country and some to an- 
other, those who came into the Dehlie teriitory were call- 
ed Bourees, those who went to the Gwalior territories 
were called Mageens and Bagorras. To the eastward, 
they were called Budhuks, and in Malwa, Hubooras; 
what they have been called in other parts, I know not. 
We are not people of yesterday, we are of ancient and 
illustrious descent. When the Dewan Rawun took away 
the wife of the god Bam, and Ram followed him to reco>- 
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7or her, men of all castes went to fight for him in the' 
holy came , among the rest a leader of the Bonroes, whose 
same was Fardhce, and whose ooonpatlon was banting 
When Earn vanqnished his enemy, and recovered Scetab, 
he asked Pardhee, what ho could do for him Grant” 
said Pardhee, “ that I may attend your IT^Jesfy, monnt 
guard, and hunt in the intervals of leisure, and I shall 
have all that my heart wishes * The God granted his re- 
quest, and his occupation has descended down to us. If 
any Prince happens to have an enemy that he wishes to 
have made away with, ho sends for some of our tribe, 
and. says, go and bring such or such a one s head.^^ We 
go, steal into his sleeping apartments and take off tho 
persons head without any othfir person knowing any 
thing about it. If the Prince wanted, not the head of his 
enemy hut tho gold tassels of the bed on which ho lay 
asleep, we brought them io^bim , in consequence of onr 
skill in these matters we were held every where in ‘high 
esteem , and we served Princes, and bad never occasion 
to labour at tillage This Was before the emigration and 
dispersion of the tnbe We who have come to the Dehlio 
temtoryand were called Bourees, took to the trade 'of" 
thieving Princes still employed them to take‘ off the* 
heads of their enemies and roh them of their valuables. 
At present the Bourees confine themselves almost exolu-' 
sively to robbing tents , they do not steal cattle, or out 
into houses, but they will rob a cart on the highway oc-^ 
oasionally , any other trade than robbery they never take 
to They reside In or near vUloges nnder the protection 
of landholders, end while out for long periods at their 
vocation, they leave their wives and chfldren under their' 
care. They give them the means of subsistence, and for 
these advances we are often indebted to them throe or“ 
four hundred’ mpeerhy the time we retnm 

They put on the disguise of byragecs, goossains, and 
other classes of religious mondicante, and go to Hydra— 
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bad, Scliore, and Surat, Bombay, Benares, and Allaha- 
bad, bring baek stolen goods to the value of many thou- 
sand rupees every year. They merely steal, however, 
never commit dacoitce. These articles we give to our 
friends the landholders and shop kcepeis of villages. 
They give us sixty rupees for what is worth a hundred 
rupees or more , and out of this sixty, they deduct the 
advances made to our wives and children. We are ob- 
liged at the same time to give handsome offerings to the 
thannahdars and other police officeis of our neighbour- 
hood, and if we weie to omit these offerings to either 
the landholders or the police, they would veiy soon get 
us seized, or turned out of their villages. We reside m 
the Meerut and Moozuffurnuggur district, and have in our 
interests the thannahdars and other police officeis of 
Bhagput, Mooradnuggur and Burote, in the Meerut dis- 
trict ; Khandlah in Moozuffurnuggur ; and Grhuronda in 
the Dehlie territory; and some of us reside in the Boolund- 
shuhur district, where we conciliate the police officeis 
and landholders in the same manner. 

We reside most in the Saharunpore district, but after 
the robbery at Dehra, our residence there was made in- 
convenient ; our chief residences at present are — 
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^lic man "nlio cntcis the tent we call Kenmaw, and the 
one who stands outside w'e call Pcctwal. The former 
hands out the things to the latter, and passes them on to 
a. third person. 7’horc is always a leader with the party 
out of a hundred, the Kenmaw gets fifteen laid aside for 
him, and every other person engaged gets two ; the rest 
are disided when we get home ; and the landholders and 
police get their portions. All our wives and children get 
shares The jemadar ahva 5 's takes the part of the Kenmaw 
.lud enters the tent, as that requires ‘the highest 
qualifications, ho gets his fifteen per cent for the united 
duties, but still shares equally with the others when 
he returns home. If he demands more there is a great 
uproar made about it, and he is obliged to desist. 

When we are about to set out on our expeditions, we 
get a loan of twenty oi thirty iiipccs from the landholders 
or merchants of the place, and two days before start- 
ing w'c sacrifice a goat and make burnt-olTerings to the 
goddess Da\*y, sometimes to her of the ficiy furnace 
of Jewala in the Ilummalah Hills, or to her of Kalka ; and 
sometimes to our old tutelary God of Chitorc We present 
sweetmeats and vow unwcaiicd devotions oi poojah if 
we return successful , after all this we take the auspices 
thus. — ^We go ill the evening into the jungle and there 
in silence expect the call ^ If the paitridge or jackal 
call on the left, we set out without further ceremony ; 
the hark of a fox even will do. If any of them on the 
right we return home, and try again the day following; 
as soon as we get a good omen we set out If we take 
it in the morning, it must he hefoie suniise, and the fox, 
partridge, and jackal must call on the- right to be good. 
If a deer cross from the left to the right, it is a good omen. 
We have a couplet on this subject, signifying that if the 
crow and the deer cross from the left to the right, and the 
snake from right to left, and the blue jay from left to right, 
even the wealth that has gone from thee shall come back. 
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Wo all of US carry kmvos to cat into tents, bat those 
hnJres wo bury in the gronnd, except while we are 
on the move. When the British army marched to in 
ATidc Cabnl, we robbed a tent at Kheora, and took of 
a good deal of property which wo made over to the 
landholders. Some (Jovommpnt sorrants come to make 
search for it, bnt the landholders tnmed them out of 
the village , but on the road they mot some of onr women, 
and on searching them found some spoons in their 
petticoats. A groat foss was made aboct it, and a proola 
mation was lasncd, offering a reward for the apprehension 
of Hurchandn, who resided in the village of Bissar in the 
IMjrgunnah of Khandlah, In Mooznffamnggnr There are 
about a thousand men of the Boureo tribe in the distnet 
of Dehbe, Meemt and Bolnndshuhnr, all thieves by here- 
ditary profession, and they aro all fostered by the land 
holders, on whoso estates they reside, and with whom they 
share their booty They do nothing bat thieve, and confine 
thieving almost exclusively to tents Whenever they 
happen to quarrel with the landholder, they change their 
rendenoe without difficulty, our women do nothing but 
look after their children, and eq)oy what we hnng home 
for them , we never take them with ns 

The Mogeens and Baggooras who reside m llalwa, and 
on the Chumbul nver, commit dacoitee, burglary, and 
theft , they shek at nothing They go in kafilas (largo 
particB) sometimes earners of Ganges water , sometimes as 
brahmans, with the sacred stnng about their necks. The 
Habooiras commit theft. TheGoJurs callus Geedecas, and 
the Jats call us Bourees. Geedeea is merely a local came 
of our tnbe. There is no distinot class of people of that 
name- The Sanseeas are not of our tnbe , they arc a 
distinct class, they are thieves, hut seldom ascend to 
daooitec The Knqjurs are all thieves, they out grass 
and make choppers, and blronnc in suburbs nnder hnts of 
sirkco (long grass), but always thievo They are to bo 
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found everywhere in great numbers. The Nufts dance, 
beat drums, and amuse people with then tucks, but they 
are at the same time all thieves. Those who go about 
•with snakes, aic alltlncvcs, we, like the Budhucks, have 
a language dificrcut from that of other people 
When we heard lately that the Rajah of Nagpore was 
to come on a pilgrimage through Juhbulpore to Allahabad, 
four gangs of Bourccs went to meet him m the disguise of 
Hindoo religious mendicants. We lodged generally at 
places a mile or tw'o from his camp , all day we were 
wandering about the camp, rcconnoitering the tents, 
which at night we robbed. Sewaram had seven men , 
Bouta, seven*, the 2nd Bouta, whose brother Hajaiee had 
been hung at Umballa, had six men; Grama four, but one 
of his four men was killed on their way down at Bhandeie 
by some village watchman, in his attempt to steal some 
ghee. We went on wuth the camp from Allahabad to 
Gya, and returned m four months to Meerut. At Benaies 
we cut into the tent of a Puthan in the Rajah's suite, 
and got his tuiban and a necklace, worth six hundred 
lupees, the man awoke, and we had not time to take 
more. At Gya we lodged at the Seetakoond, and lohhed 
a Muhratta of the Rajah’s tiain, of two bundled Nagpoie 
rupees, a red shawl, two turbans, and two led cloaks, 
and pieces of mulmul. Between Chutteikote and Allaha- 
bad we robbed a tent of some money, silver ornaments, 
three shawls, a bidiee hookah, and other things. There 
were many other thefts committed; and we all letuined 
safe, with the booty collected, to our homes. 

The red shawl I gave to Dhoona, the landholder of 
Bhudolee m Moradnuggur. In Meerut, I gave him also 
two turbans. The bidree hookah was given to the 
brother-in-law of Jumeeut, chowdhiee of Kkeera. The 
other shawls were all given to the landholders in pay- 
merit of advances. There were a number of silver orna- 
Tuents which were afterwards melted and sold; all these 
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things were lodged with the goldsmiths of Bidowlee and 
Seamm, but when they foond that I had been seized and 
taken to Meemt, they made away with them, lest I might 
get a party sent to seize them Dhoona established the 
gangs in the jangle parts of his estate, where they still 
arc« This expedition took place dnnng the last cold 
season, and wo retnmed only a few months ago The 
Bonrees committed several thefts in the Governor 
General s camp, when the army was assembling for Oabal, 
and they follow all armies, and the camps of all lordi 
and other great men. 

(Signed) 11 SPANKIE, 

Magittrate 


A Report on the R(Aberlet of the Rourttah iribCy MiaUtanU 
^ Perffunnahs Khandlah, Jhir^fhanah and £(do/rtee in 
ZlUaJi Mooz^ffurmipgur 

1 All the papers which were prepared m my office, 
regarding a highway robbery committed on the Grand 
Tmnk Road in Zilloh Oawnpore, by which it appears that 
several robbenes have been perpetrated on the Grand 
Trunk Road in the thannab of Bilhonr, xillah Cawnpore. 
The thannahdar was ordered by the Magistrate to search 
and find out the cnlpnts, and all the property stolen on the 
Grand Trunk Road, and also the ohowkeedars who were 
ordered by the thannahdar to exert themselves and report 
if any saspicioos oharactors were lying near the boon 
dary of their villages, and if so, to bring them at once to 
him. On this the ohowkeedar of Kazeegange immediately 
reported to the thannahdar that several ^ byragees were 
lying in the above village, and that they remaliLthere only 
in the day time, and at night they go out somewhere else, 
the thannahdar then ordered the ohowkeedar to bring them 
to him, the ohowkeedar at once proceeded to his village, 
and brenght over these three persons by name-of Bhondlah, 
Qoolanb and Bhun Singh, and they were immediately 
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searched by the thaniiahdar, from whom scveial things of 
Buspicioiis nature were found on their persons: after whicli 
they confessed to their having been regular professional 
thieves of the Baorie caste, m disguise of hyragees, and 
they also stated, that one of their accomplices, by name 
of Nas'^eebah, was living near Nanamhow, in the garb of 
a byragcc. The thannahdar then proceeded there at once 
and searched his person and house, and a shawl of valu- 
able description and sc^ cral other things were found with 
him, the thannahdar brought him also over to the thannah, 
together with the things found, and then the depositions 
of the whole four were taken. All of them confessed to 
having been of the caste of Baories, and inhabitants of the 
pergunuah and thannah Khaudlah in zillah Moozuffurnug- 
gur, and that there aie Jliundreds of the same tribe who 
come out every year to lob at the commencement of the 
cold season, and then go back to their homes in the hot 
weather, with plenty of stolen property, and on their return 
give them over to their thangeedars, the landholders, and 
others who are mahajuns, and the police, by whose aid 
they reside, and under whose care they leave their wives 
and children, during their absence to rob. 

2. The thannahdar then forwarded these four men to 
the Magistrate, with his usual report, and they gave their 
depositions before the Magistrate, and stated the names, 
residence, and occupation of all the thangeedars, zemin- 
dars and mahajuns, and several other information connec- 
ted with their case, and confessed of several other rob- 
beries which were committed by them many years ago, 
and pointed out the names of several villages where they 
were located. 

3 On receiving the above information ^ on the 8th 
'January last, the copies of their depositions were despatch- 
ed to the Magistrate of Moozuffurnuggur, to trace out 
further enquiries into this case ; and Golab and Dhun 
Singh, two of these men, were forwarded to the Magistrate 
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of Allahabad, to rccognlie and apprehend other Baonca, 
who were wandering ahont In the garb of bvnigeo^, for the 
purpose of committing robborlos in the Allahabad fair 
At the same time I was ordered by Eobort Spankie, Esq , 
Magistrate, to take Nasseobab and Bbondlah, Baonos, to 
the Mnkknnporo fair, for the above parpose I immediately 
proceeded there and remained at the fair till the end of 
January last, while I was ordered back to Oawnpore, 
daring my return from the fair another man, named 
Knrmah, was recognlred by Bhondl&h as being one of their 
party, who was apprehended, and confessed the same as 
the others, 

4- On my amval at Cawnpore, with the permission of 
Eobert Lowther, Esq,, the Oommissionor of this Division, 
on the 6th February last, I was ordered by Eobert SpanJde, 
Esq , the Magistrate, of Oawnpore, to proceed to Mooiuflhr 
Duggur with these Baories, and on thofr being recognised, 
to apprehend the oalpntB, together with the stolen pro- 
perty, all along the Grand Trunk Eond, and in that tUlah 
where they reside which will be pointed out by themselves. 

In obedience to the above orders on the 10th February 
last I commenced my journey towards Mooxnffunmggur 
with Nasseebab, Bbondlah, and Kurmah, Baones, and with 
the permission of the Magistrate I took with me a mohurrir 
of the foujdaree, and 12 burknndazes from six thannahs. 

6 On the 16th February last, on my amval at Chi 
bramow, a byragee, by name of Seeta Earn, and Bickh.ee 
and Moonee, brass-pot sellois, were pointed out to me by 
these Baones, as being their thangeedais, and on search 
ing their houses, a few things were recognised by them as 
stolen property sold to them by these Baories after 
preparing the necessary papers these three men, together 
with the property which was found in their houses, were 
forwarded to the Magistrate of Farruokabad, in whoso 
jurisdiction they belonged, and then I recommenced my 
journey towards Mooxuflhmu^ur 
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On the 3ul Maich last, I auived nt Mooznflfurnuggur, 
and by permission of 11. II. Greatbed, Esq , the Commis- 
sioner of that Dn ision, and H G Keene, Esq , the Officiating 
Magi'^tiatc of Moozuffiii nuggar, I pioceedcd into the dis- 
tuct on the dth idem, and lie is'^ucd several perwannahs to 
the tclibccld.il of Thann.ili Blio\*an, and several othei 
th.inn.ihdars to aid me. When I ani\ cd atThannah Bhowiiii 
1 as informed, that on the receipt of the copy on the 
deposition of Nasbcchah and Bhondlah, Baones, at Moo- 
/aiffiirnuggnr, iMnhboob Bahsh, thannahd.ar of Kotwalee, 
was deputed on the 12th January last by Mr. Craigie, the 
Magistrate of IMoo/ainarnuggur, to enquire and apprehend 
all the Baorics .and search their houses. The thannahdar 
proceeded to those villages, and his enquiries and appre- 
hension of Boancs would appear to have been badly 
managed, owing to his having had the thannahdar of 
Khandlah, and Hurgoo Lall, mohuirir, and several other 
burkundazes from that thannah along with him, who were 
all intriguing with the Baones It was impossible that 
they had ever exerted thenibclvcs, oi desiicd that a single 
Baorie should be appiehended, or any property should be 
found in their houses by whom they were rewarded and 
leceivcd great benefits foi many years Then the thannah- 
dar, who was deputed for this enquiry, icturned unsuccess- 
fully, and the case bioke down from this careless enquiry 
to the dissatisfaction of the Magistrate. 

On the 12th Febniary last, another tehseeldai, named 
Syud Imdad Hussein, of Thannah Bhowun, was selected, 
and directed for this duty. When I arrived there, I found 
that the enquiries and apprehension of Baories were going 
on since January last, two months previous to my arrival ; 
the whole of the Baories were, it seems, previously" warn- 
ed, so that all the stolen property, which had been received 
by the zemindars for years, was removed, and the Baones 
who returned subsequently, deserted, and those who were 
out robbing, did not return for fear of their being seized. 
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Had this affair been akilfaliy and cautiously handled by 
the thannahdar, -who was deputed in January last, to 
enquire befbre my arrival, I nm confident my efforts ^rould 
have crowned my antioipationB remarkably, and I would 
have recovered a vast deal of stolen property, still I 
thought it advisable to search the houses of these men who 
were named in the depositions of Kossoebah and Bbond 
lah, Baories, in the hope of getting something out of their 
bouses 

6 On the 7th March last, together with the tehseeldar 
of Thannah Bhownn, and soveral other thannahdars, I pro- 
ceeded to Shamlee, and to the villages of Burshra, Bural, 
Hosseynpoor, &c«&o , which were pointed ontbyBhondlah, 
and Kasseebah, Baones, and I searehed the houses of the 
semlndars who were their thongeedars and mabajuns, and 
found nothing in any of thoir houses eieept a few things 
which were recognised m the houses of sevon mohi^Jans, 
Sohmul, Durboo, &c. who were soiled, together 
with the stolen property which with these mahajuns were 
forwarded to the Officiating Magistrate with a separate 
roobflkaree, dated 24th March last, and by whom they 
were punished I then returned to Thannah Bhowun, from 
where I issued several porwannahs, directing the atten 
dance at my oflioe of the lemindars, pntwarees, and chow 
keedars of the villages of Joogeea Khem, Sonah, Bon 
herah, Bural, Sumonlee Qamnr-ood-deennuggnr, Ohajpoor, 
Hnna Khera, Doongur and Doondoo Khera, these ten 
villages belong to the thannah of Ekandlah , Phoosgurh, 
Bahitpoor, Beeleepoor and Jellalabad, these four villages 
belonging to the thannah of JhinJhanah tJseeipoor, 
Yeheapoor, Soonahree and Bnso^lpoor, these four villagea 
belonging to the thannah of Bldowlee and on their atten 
dance I commenced my enquiries regarding the occupation 
and location of Baories in their villages. The whole of 
them gave ont in their deposition that the oconpation of 
tho^Boarie tnbes Is o:»nfiaed only to robberies, that they 
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do notliing else except commit lobberies in the foreign 
countries, especially on the Grand Trunk Road;^ that they 
go out on then expedition every year, at the commence- 
ment of the cold season, and return generally in the hot 
weather, or as soon as they get booty of every description. 
Their depositions, as above given, are lodged with the 
misl of Dehwar or villages, and the Murdoom Shoomaree 
or census signed by putwarees of each village, and the 
tehseeldar of thannah Bhowun is also lodged with each 
misl, and a general statement, shewing the names of all 
thangeedars,. zemindars, and mahajuns, as well as the 
number and names of all the Baories who are absent for 
robbenes, is likewise attached with the above misls, which 
will show that 359 are absent now from their villages foi 
robberies, and their names aiealso mentioned in the state; 
ment lodged with the Dehwar misl sepaiately.. 

7 By repeated investigation and particulai enquiries 
and exertion on my part, I was enabled to find out that the 
Baorie tribe were originally Rajpoots, andf that they were 
at the head of nine clans or gotes, as follows — Tomur, 
Guhloie, SoolnuTtheCj Diibas, Parvar, Phumdai a, Chorvhan, 
Budharah and Dhandul, and that they came from the Duc- 
can country, and of their having taken up their habitation 
in these localities, and their reasons for so doing was that 
the head of their ancestors was a man named Ummur 
Slngfr, and his title was that of Pardie, who eat every 
animal without scruple, and: his occupation was that of 
hunting , he used to eat the meat of animals and birds of 
every descnption, except that of the cow, peacock and 
cocks. 

8. — ^When Ramchund, the Rajah of Oude, went to war 
with Rawun, men of all castes went to fight for him in his 
holy cause , among the rest of them was Ummur Singh, 
Pardie, who also went with him, and when Ram vanquish- 
ed his enemy and returned with triumph, he asked Pardie 
what he can do for him Pardie replied, that I may be 
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lOllowod to hvo in the DQOcan coantry nnd hunt initho 
forests , to which Ram aprood to his rcqaoat, and permit 
led him to go and lire in that oonnlry, where he went and 
look up his abode near Ohittoorgurh, and in the coarse of 
time^ his dosGOndanta moltiplleiL Somo centnnes back 
(When the Emperor of Dehlie attacked the forfress of 
Chittoorgurh and besie^d it for tweiro years for tho sake 
of the Princess Padhunnee, tho country became desolated 
nnd was redneod to ^reat pororty, then they were obliged 
to emigrate in search of snhsistcnco and omployment and 
dispersed Somo went to onr country and some to 
another, thoso who camo into tho BeWie territory were 
called Baorio, Dehliowall and Popjanbee, those who went 
to the Gwalior terntorios were oallod Mangeeaha and Ban 
jaras, to the eastward they were colled Badhuoks, and In 
Halwah Haboorahs from that time those who came to the 
pehlle territory took to the trade of thiering, and as they 
^ound this employment easier than labor and tillage, and 
in a few years they bocamo so skilfnl in their profession 
that they were employed by Rajahs, who were sending 
them to other B^ahs who were hostile to them to steal 
their valuable property and give to them. In oonsoqaonoo 
of this they wore hold overywhero m high repate In 
corroborating this, Kurmah Boone, one of the confessors, 
states in his deposition that he was himself in the servioq 
of the Rajah of Beig, near Bhurtpore, and 160 Baones 
more employed by that Rajah In 1826, when the Bntish 
army assembled to storm tho fortrose of Bhurtpore , that 
he and the rest of the Baones had stolen from the British 
officers of tho army, and the Bpjah a tents who had assisted 
ibe English, and that they gave all their stolen properties 
to the Rfjah of Beig, in whose service they were employed 
purposely for this duty, and that they received a monthly 
pay from the Rajah, hut now that the Rajahs of modem 
days have become rather careful and crafty owing to tho 
several rules and penalties devised by tho British Gororp* 
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inent, do not entertain Baories in tlieii service foi that pur- 
pose, tlieBaoiies now confine themselves almost exclusively 
to rohhmg theButish camps, and they do not steal cattle or' 
commit burglaiy, hut they rob carts on the highway occa-’ 
sionally *, any other trade than robbery they ale aveise to; 
they lesidem or near villages under the protection of land- 
holders, and while they aie out for long periods in then 
vocation, they leave theii wives and childien under then 
care, who give them the means of subsistence, and they go 
about everywhere especially to rob travellers in the saiaes 
and purraos, and all along the Grand Trunk Road, as well 
as rob the ofiicers’ tents: all the robberies that are committed' 
in British Camps aie almost all done by the Baories 
They go m the disguise of byragees and goosaeens, and’’ 
go every yeai towards Hydrabad,Sehoie, Soorut, Bombay, 
and along the Giand Trunk Road down to Benaies, bring-' 
ing back stolen goods to the value of many thousand* 
rupees . these articles they give to the landholders and' 
shop-keepers of villages undei whose protection they' 
have left their wives and children in then absence. The' 
landholders and shop-keepers then give them Rs 30 oi - 
40 for an article that may be worth Rs 200 or more, 
and out of these Rs. 30 or 40, they deduct the advances - 
made to their families at all events eveiy stolen goods! 
they bring are taken by the zemindars, so that at the > 
end they get nothing for it, merely the bare subsistence 
for' them during their subsequent stay, and in their ab- 
sence to their children ; when I went to search all their 
houses, I found nothing in their huts, but only a few old' 
lags, and they live in a most abject state of niisery, ^ 
the walls of their huts are not more than three feet high, v, 
and the doors are so small that no man of any size 
can go m the huts without stooping or sitting down, and 
the-thatched loofs are veiy badly constructed : 

When they go out to lob they take with them , a knife to 
cut Out the bundles and bags from c.aits on- the Grand 
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Tnmt Bond, aiid a club for tbeir protochon The man 
xvho enters tbe tont is called Knmaoo , tho one who stands 
outside next to him Is called Potwall , tho fonnor hands 
out the things to the latter, and posses them on to the 
third person , there is always a loader with eaoh party, 
oonsisting of 8 to 10 men, sometlmos 15 , out of a hundred 
rupees Kamaoo gets dfleen, which is laid aside for him 
and every others of tho gang ouch rocoving two mpoes, 
the rest arc divided when they rctnm homo , the land 
holders and police got their share also, the headman »of 
a party, called Kamaoo, enters the ton^ as that dosigna 
tlon requires tho highest qualifications He gets his 
fifteen per cent, for this duty, but still he shares equally 
with the others when ho rotams home. 

The ceremonies which theyperform and the omens which 
they ohiervo when about to sot out on their expeditions 
are as follows , vu., when they get a loan of twenty or 
thirty rupees from the landholders or mahajuns of the 
village for road expenses, and two days before starting 
they saonfioe a goat, and make bumt-ofiermgs to the 
Goddess Daoet, and they also present sweetmeats to her , 
after this they take auspices thus , they go in the evening 
into the jungle and there in silence await their call. If 
the partridge or Jackal call on the left they set out with 
out further ceremony, and then they commence their 
journey at onco without returning to their homes if tho 
voice of a for is heard it oven will do, and they will be 
able to steal a valuable booty if any of them call on the 
right side th^ return home and try their luck again the 
day following'' as soon os they get a good omen they set 
out. If they observe these in tho morning, it must ho 
before sunrise. If a deer crosses from tho left to the 
right it is a good omen or sign. They have a couplet on 
this subject in their own Ianguage“whichTtms thus — 

‘ mlrffih duluieh aor tUfjer bsen 'bos. 

Qree mspaUb balio«rliAjj9 ffvroor dsebseb bM. 
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The ahove couplet signify that if the crow and the deer 
cioBses from the left to the light, and the snake from right to 
the left, and the blue jay from left to right, even the wealth 
that has gone from you shall come back, they will then be 
able to steal valuable properties without apprehension. 

The reason of their being in the disguise of goosaeens or 
bjTagees was ascertained from them, and they said that if 
without this dress on, they will not be able to steal, and if 
they go out in their own dress, they will be obliged to put 
up in the saraes or puriaos, the doors of the saraes are 
generally shut up at night, and then they get no opportunity 
of coming out to steal at night, and if they put up m the 
purraos will not be able to steal at all, because the 
burkundazes and chowkeedars who are on the watch at 
night will seize them at once ; for this they are always 
in the disguise of byragees, and they put up in the vici- 
' nity or m the villages, or near the munders or temples 
close to the G-rand Trunk Road, if possible, and when 
the zemindars are informed of their arrival in, or near 
their villages, they send them food and treat them well, 
and provide them with every necessaries of bfe as a re- 
ligious matter, from whence they go for begging in the 
day time in the purraos and saraes and in British camps, in 
ordei to reconnoitre and go atmghtto steal, leaving a boy or 
some weak man to guard their baggage, &c. in their absence. 
After committing the robbery they return to then locahty 
and bury the stolen property on the spot where they perform 
their poojah, or somewhere else, and sit down as regular 
goosaeens without creating any suspicion, with beads in their 
hands. When travellers report the loss of their property 
to the thannah m the morning, the thannah people search 
for the lost property and find out innocent culprits here and 
there, but they never suspect these leal robbers, because 
they are respected and venerated by being goosaeens. 

After thus committing several robberies on the high road 
and other places, they purchase ponies and load their 
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ill-ffotton booty on tbcm and take them to tboir hOmw, 
and on their return they aoll aomo of their booty to thelf 
thflDg^odnrs, Tvho lire aloBg the road at tho choapoat rattf 
for fear of their being reported by them to the police/ 
which would entuo their immediate apprehension and 
seimro of their booty 

They have no fixed rcfidonce, they live whore they find 
safety and protection from the icmindarS; and the lemin^ 
dars n ako them go out to rob on their own responsibility 
as 18 the case in lillah Broozafiomnggnr 
£1 I beg to giro a bnef accoont to tho Magistrate and 
the Government of robborlea that were eomnutted by 
three persons only, with their companions, and were eon 
feased td by them In their depositions 
KaiSoobah deposes that, besides sovoral trifling rob- 
beries which were committed by him, he has robbed a shawl 
belonging to the Banco of Bnrdwan at the ODcamping' 
ground at Bawur, tillah Mynpoory, close to the Grand 
Trank Bead, which personage was on her pilgrimage to 
Muttra. Tho above shawl is lodged in the roalkhanna 
at Oawnpore , he bkowise states that he also committed 
a robbery in Buttawarah near the t5wn of GoJ^yn, In 
which he robbed 10 seers of moongahs or corals, worth* 
Bs. 4,000 , a third robbery be had committed was in the* 
saraie of Beolundah near Fnttehpore, where he robbed 
tram a mahajun s hylic a pettarah containing gold orna 
ments, worth about Bs 11,800 In this robbery he Tiad 
with him Boonahra, one of the head men of their gang, 
and several other Baones, inhabitants of Bnoheroh and 
Bural, peignnnah and thannah Ehandlah 
Bhondlah, the other Baone, states in his deposition 
that ho committed a robbery near tho village ofBarodih, 
in the Duccan country, and out out from a bag of awele 
phant dealer 200 gold mohuis, worthTls, 4,000 
Knmah, a third Baone, Inhabitant of Qumnr-ood-deea 
iTuggur, also states in fais-deppsitloh tbnl conimlltedi 
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robbeiies in his life time , one of them was lately 
committed at Mooftee-ka-poorwah, one march fiom Allaha- 
bad, when he and his companion lobbed from an officei’s 
tent belonging to a European Regiment marching to the 
westwaid, a box in which they found Rs 800 in cash, and 
several othei things which were distributed among them., 

The above facts aie submitted for the consideration 
of the higher authorities, that if only thiee Baorie robbers 
can dexterously rob property to the amount of Rs 20,000, 
what then can be done by 300 of the same tube of the 
pergunnah of Khandlah, who aie proverbial and skilful 
jn committing robbeiies with impunity every year on their 
expeditions to all parts of Hindoostan, specially on the 
prrand Trunk Road There is no doubt that 359 men 
whQ are absent for robbenes, would bring away booty to 
the value of thousands and thousands of rupees which 
are melted down, and shared in those villages by th^ 
zemindars, mahajuns, and the Police of Khandlah. With 
close and strict enquiry it would appear that all these 
j-obberies, hitherto committed by these Boureeahs, weie 
done with the knowledge and aid of the zemindars of 
those villages, and it is quite evident, that if they were 
not protected and securely located by zemindars, it would 
have been impossible for them to go on for so many years 
with their marauding system \ and if the zemindars had 
pot supplied their wives and children in their absence- 
with/ood^, they would 'mver have attempted to go out a 
mile out of their houses for robberies. 

10. In corioboration of the above statement, and the 
intrigues of the zemindars with these Baories, I beg leave 
to state, that Buctour Singh, Pertaub and Ramsahoye, 
zemindars of Rural, Put Ram, Goolab, Rutna and Kun-i 
dha, zemindars of Bunhei ah, Ameen and Kapoor, zemin- 
dais of Huriah Kheia, Peitaub and I^alim, zemindars ef 
Qumur-ood-deennuggur ; Ajaib Singh apd Jeet Singh, 
aeraindprs of Siunoulee , Ressaql, apd Gooisahoye, zcmin- 
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doreof Dh^Jporo, andSusram iomindarof Ohj^jpore, 
nndMowasheo^xemindiirB of Joogceah Khera, Laick, Ummer 
Singh and Bhjroo, xemiadars of Doongnr, all which 
TillagoB are in the pergonnah and thannah Khandlab, 
xillah Mooznffhrnnggnr, and who wrote anpoordnamahs 
or deeds of dolirory some time ago, and got sereral of 
these Baones in their own olntohes, and promised to 
make them till the land, and to make them present 
whenever they may bo wanted, and will otherwise never 
allow them to go out of their viUages for robbenos, 
and would become security for their future good 
conduct, these documonts wfero signed by the above 
xemmdara and lodged In the Magistrates ofiSce at 
Mooxuffhmuggur , notwithstanding which, they, the 
xenundfljs, act quite the cowtrcry tbrongb covelousncM, 
and for their own personal benefits they oven sent them 
ont to rob now At the time of my arrival in that xlilab, 
and on their being told to cause their attendance before 
me, they stated in their deposition that these Baones, for 
whom they wrote supoordnomahs, are gone ont to rob, 
and that they are unable to bring them before me for 
tins enme they were sent by me to the Magistrate of 
Mooxuffamuggur, and were pnmsfaed according to the 
exisbng regulahona 

11 The habitations of Baones m the village ofBural 
were authentioated to be the oldest, and the xemindars 
of that village axe the first who afforded them protection, 
and received benefits from them, by whieh they became 
very rich and opulent, as corroborated by the deposition 
of Achpal Singb lemindar of Bural, in which he states 
that he has removed all his property, snob as jewels, gold 
ornaments, silver baUions, silver sticks, and several other 
valuables, to a place of safefy for fear of their being re- 
cogniicd, and before had fiye villages in his zemlndarec, 
now he has eleven villages, and Is building a puckah kotee 
in the English fixshion, which I have seen myself and ho 
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the richest /cmindur in that pcrguunali. When I went 
to that vill.agc and searched lus Uonse, not a sinfjlc pro- 
perty of any kind, not c\on the cooking utensih, was 
found in his house, only a few months ago ^^bcn several 
su'^jnclous property of a ^alnablc natuic, sucli as silver 
bullions and silver fans were seized in his liousc as stolen 
property, and were kept in the I^Ligistratc’s ofiicc at 
^toozuffiirnnggur for si v month*?, hut owing to the uon- 
atlcndanec of the owner, the property was returned to 
him, that properf}' al*?!! was not found in his house, it is 
c\idcnl that all this property had been stolen ones, and 
for fear of their being recognised by these IJaories, they 
were craftily rcino\e(] ; (his /einind.ir is more to be blam- 
ed th.in the other-?; he li\c3 at Ch.ijpoic, tlic kotcc he 
also built in that village, and he bis got a share in the 
village of Jiural. There arc 21 Ihorics now absent from 
the 1 illago of Hural for robberies as stated by the chow- 
keedar*?, the putw'arcc'?, and the zemindars themselves, 
in their depositions, w’liich are lodged with the missels 
of that village. 

12. When the other zemindars saw the wealth of the 
above zemindar lliroiigli these Ikioiies, they also began 
to afford protection to tlicm in //letr villages in eider to 
derive the same benefits. 

In wdiatcvcr places these Baoiies will be made over to 
the zemindars and located in their Anllages under their 
protection, they will ho found in the same raaiinei to ho 
leagued 'ivith these Baorics, and to send them out to lob 
as IS the case at piesent in zillah jMooznffiumiggiii for 
many years. ' 

13. I beg to bnng to the notice of the higher authori- 
ties the intrigues of the late thannahclar Grhasee Bam, 
and the present thannahdar Mohnmed Ahsun, who was a 
mohmrir in the thannah of Khandlah, or in the same 
thannah for many years, and Huigoo Lall, miidiit mohur- 
rii, who is a brother of the late thannahdar, and the 
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wliolo of tho bnrkandozoB of that tliannali, who haro heon 
fnlljr known to bo in loagao with those Biones. Althoagh 
tbo lato and proaont thanaahdars bare forwarded several 
potitiona to tho 3IigUtrato of Ilooznffamnggnr, reporting 
tho bad ohamotor of thoso Baones, it was merely a bbnd 
cover for his oxonlpation and dofenoo, no petition later 
^han 18o3 is to be soon among tho rooords, and tbo looa 
tion of Baorios in tho viliagos belonging to that tbannah 
of Khandlah was known to bo raoro than 20 years, 

THion I arrived there, and oommoneod my enquiries in 
slllah Mootoffamaggar, I issnod perwannahs to the whole 
of tho thannahdars of that zillah, roqnesting them to 
report, withont delay, tho nnmber of Baories that were locat 
ed in the bonndarios of thoir thannahs, and also to report 
on their oooapadon and ohamotor On this the thannabdar 
of Khandlah himself and the wbolo of the tbannahdais 
of that tillah in general reported that the principle 
ooonpation of all the Baorlos tribe is thieving, and that 
they do nothing else bat rob all along tbe Grand Tmnk 
Boad, between 3Ceorat and Benares, and in the Baooan 
country, and on taking tbe deposition of all the ohowkee- 
(lars, putwaroes and the zomindars, they also confirm the 
above statement. 

It is quite evident, and it appears by tbe thaimabdar*t 
0 vn report, that all those facts were fally known to the 
thannabdar blmself ond to tho omlah police of Khandlah 
many years before this, and that about 800 Baones, all 
famous robbers, wore so safely located in the 10 nlloges 
belonging to his thannab If the thonnnhdar of Khandlah 
was a fttithfhl servant of Government and had been vigl 
lant after them, on their return with the stolen property, 
he wonld have been suooessfal in apprehending them at 
once with their properties long before this, and the numerotis 
robbenes oomnutted by them up' to this time, would hare 
boon stopped, and all tho propertioB of travellers and others 
would have been s^iVod. 
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14. In conclusion, I beg leave to state that the rob- 
beries by this tiibo will nevo cease, until proper measures 
arc adopted, and serious notice taken by the Government 
for the future, altliougli for a short time, they may be 
induced to forego thieving, because they were very much 
annoyed and pursued by me, as I followed them on as far 
as Eurdwar, where I have succeeded in apprehending seve- 
ral of them, and their haunts are now quite annihilated 
for fear of apprehension ; but I do not think that they will 
leave it off altogether, as they are a regular uncouth race, 
and ha^ c never been put to any useful pursuits, such as 
tillage, &c., &c. They are quite ignorant of any hai d work, 
since their emigration from the Duccan country, up to this 
time they did nothing but rob, which became hereditary 
and natural to them, and it is quite impossible that they 
would leave off a trade so piofitable, which was main- 
tained by them for several generations, unless some ffood 
measures are adopted, and arrangements are made m 
futnre by the Government for their subsistence. 

15. The following is the manner which I can consider 
a better one for their subsistence and employment, and 
to keep them fiom going about to any distance for lob- 
beries ; viz , that the whole of these Baones, inhabitants 
in zillahs Meerut, Sehaiunpoio and Moozuffurnuggur, be 
collected together, and a tract of land, culturable, near 
the Ganges Canal or near the Hills, or any other place as 
the Government may wish, be pointed out to them for 
their residence, and be formed into a village, and a kotwal 
or superintendent, a man who bears a good chaiacter for 
honesty and integrity, be placed over them, and a thannah 
be established in that village, and the biiikundazes of the 
thannah and chowkeedars of the village be selected from 
these Baones, and a nominal loll of them, men, women 
and children be kept in that thannah, and no Baones of 
any description be allowed to go out of that village 
without the permission, and a certificate- obtained- from 
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llie kotwal , their nbaonoo must not exceed nflor gnnAct, 
and on tholr rotnm, they moBt report again to the kotwal 
of thoir nrnral, and the kohval ho nnthorirod to mention 
in his diary, the indiTidoals proceeding and retnming 
from leave, and ho will ho also directed to write in his 
diary ewry occdrronccs, snoh as births, deaths and mar 
nages, for tho information of the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict to which the thannah may belong 
An adrnnoo of money to bo made to those mon as a 
tnocayce, to onablo them to pnrehaso bollooks for tillage, 
and seed and all tho ploaghlng materials, and tho groands 
to bo divided into parts or fields, and to be given to each 
man for cultivation Tho kotwal will be oarefal to sea 
thorn employed daily at their work, in having thorn thus 
employed for two or threo years in this work, much benefit 
will bo donved from it 

First — Tho ground which is at present nnonJtivated 
will bocomo oulturable and profitable to the Government, 
which will yield a good sum of money every year 
Secondly — In their employment in onltivating, Ac., they 
will get no time and find no proper opportunity to go out 
to rob so, and they wilt be obliged to keep quiet in their 
Tillages and leave off the oocupation of robbers altogether 
Thirdly — ^By thus keeping them in employment for soma 
time their children wiU be able to assist them in cultira 
tion and will learn the work of their fathers, and by so 
doing, the thieving will be stopped for ever amongst them 
16 By hanng the above arrangements brought into 
operation, the whole of tho travellers passing on the Grand 
Trunk Boad, and others will be secure from loss, and no 
robberies of any description will ho committed by these 
Baories In future, and the property of all the merchants 
despatched fr^m one town to another along the Grand 
Trunk Boad will be safe from the hands of these noto- 
rious and famous thieves, and public tranquillity will bo 
/restored to all the travolleis for over ’ 
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17. If any other arrangements which the Government 
mny think proper to adopt for the above enoimitics, it 
will be better and advisable for the general tranquillity 
and benefit of India. 

(Signed) Sirniiai Kiiair-ood-deen Ahjiud, 
TehsccJdcu and Deputy Magistrate of 

Detgunnah Bithoor, Zillali Camipoie, 


XYIT. — F) om W. IIuir, Esq., Seo etai y to the Government, 
Fot th Wcstci n Provinces, to C. Chester, Esq , Offici- 
ating Commissioner of the Allahabad Division, No. 2223 A, 
of 1S35, dated Head Quaitcrs, the 6th October 1855. 

I AM diiccted to acknowledge the receipt of your pre- 
decessor’s letter, dated 12th ultimo. No. 152, submitting 
a letter from the Magistrate of Cawnpoie, with a report 
from Sheikh Khair-ood-decn, Deputy Magistrate, of the 
result of his deputation to Zillah Moozuffuinuggur, and 
enquiries icgarding the Bourecah tiibe. 

2. In reply I am desired to state that, as intended in 
paragraph 5 of the letter No. 1861 A, of the 29th August 
last, to the Commissioner of Meeiut, an extract from which 
was forwarded to you with my docket. No. 1864 A, of the 
same date, the collection of papers on this subject will 
now be printed *, and the subject of watching and repress- 
ing, and if possible of reclaiming, the Bouroeahs and 
other migratory predatory tribes, who infest different dis- 
tricts in these provinces, will have the close and continued 
attention of the Government. 

3. Mr. Spankie, the Magistrate of Cawnpore, will 
hereaftei report, through your office, the result of his 
proposed experiment of giving employment 28 of the 
Boureeahs, who have been captured in his district, as 
policemen. A few of the class should be selected by the 
Magistrates of all the districts along the Trunk Eoad and 
its branches, and employed as approveis daring thepre- 
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BODt tmToIling season, so as to trace and approbond any 
vagrant parties who may venture out, notwitlistanding 
tho alarm tbat most have boon cansod by the rocont on 
qmrioo and seizures, for tho purpose of carrying on their 
plundering praoUcos- A copy of the present letter 
bo sent for their guidance on this point to the Oommlo- 
Bionors of tho Dohlio, Moomt, and Agm Divisions, in conti 
nuation of tho instructions of tho S9th AugusL 
4 Tho Llcutonant-Qovomor has noticed with appro- 
bation tho zeal and IntoIIigonco shown by Sheikh Khair- 
ood deon, Deputy Maglstmto of Oawnporo, In prosecuting 
tho inveatigntion regarding tho haants and habits of tho 
Boureoah tribe, and has road with much interest his cre- 
ditable report of his proceedings 
6 Tho enclosures of your letter are returned, copies 
having Icon kept for record 


XVnL— JfVon Majob W 0 Eeskute, Cojnmlsthner qf 
Saugor Dlvlsloiij to W Mure, , Secretary to Govern 
neni, North Western Provinces Agra, No 570 qf 18SSf 
dated Jubbulpore, the Srd November 1855 
"With reference to your oiroular No 1866, dated the 
20tU August last, regarding the tnhe of thieves called 
Bonreeahs on the Grand Trunk Bond, I have the honor to 
state, that I have not yet received all the rephes expected 
from the Magistrates in my Division, but the only one yet 
received of any oonseqnenoe IS the enclosed letter No 113, 
dated the 19th September, from the Deputy Superintend 
ent of Ohundeyree, which came to hand to-day, and 
which I do not like to detain for the other replies 

2 It will be observed, that tho Deputy Superintendent 
has good reason to beheve that the class of thieves called 
Sunoreeai, who till lately had their houses In Ohundeyree, 
and who still reside in Banpore and Tehree, are fUtimato- 
ly connected with the thieves on tho Grand Trunk Bead/ 
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3. Lieutenant Browne will, I am suio, do every thing 
in his power to apprehend and bring to tiial the Simoreeas 
in Banporc , and perhaps llis Ilonov will address the Agent 
Governor-General for Central India legardmg the thieves 
in Tehreo. 

XIX. — Prom Captain A. Skene, Superintendent at Jhansij 

to Major W. C Erskine, Commissioner Saugor Division, 

Po. 477 of iS5o, dated J/iansi, the 29th October 4855. 

Wmi reference to your docket No. 181, of the 7th 
ultimo, and its enclosuies, regarding the Bourceah tribe, 
I liavc the lionor to state as follows * — 

2. Up to this date, I have received no leply from the 
Deputy Superintendent of Jaloiin to an enquiry addressed 
to him on this subject. 

3. The Deputy Siipermtendent of Jhansi has reported, 
that “■ to the best of his belief, the Bouieeahs do not exist 
in that district ” 

4. I annex copy of repoit No 113, dated 19th ultimo, 
from the Deputy Superintendent of Chundeyree, who 
appears to think that the Bouieeahs and Simoreeas who 
still exist in Banpore are of one and the same race 

5. The non-roceipt of a reply from Jaloim has delayed 
my reply to youi docket. I shall report the tenor of Mr. 
Balmain's answer to my enquiry when it reaches me. 


NX — From Lieutenant G Browne, Deputy Superinten- 
dent Chundeyree, to Captain A Skene, Superintendent 
at Jhansi, No. 413 of 4855, dated Lulluipore, the 49th 
September 1855. 

The perusal of the copies of the correspondence which 
has passed between the Secretary to Government, N. W P., 
and the Commissioner of the Allahabad Division, rela- 
tive to a predatory gang of thieves termed Boureeahs," 
who have been thieving along the Giand Trunk Road, 
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has indacod me to snbmit (slioald jon deem thorn worthy 
of notice) for the information of Government a few parti 
cnlars regarding the Sanorooas, a raco of wandering 
tliio\es, who reside chiefly in the native States around 
this distnot, and seem so closely connooted by habits and 
customs with the “Bonrooahs/ that I cannot help enter 
taming an idea that the two tribes have been associated 
of late on the Trunk Eoad, anppoamg the latter are the 
race I take them to be 

2 The history of the poonllar habits and customs of 
the Sunorecaa has already boon laid before Government 
and it will therefore be saperflaoafl for me to enter mto 
any detailed account of them Suffice to say, they are 
horn thieves, and each generation in succession follows in 
the ways of its fathers They have a language, or “slang ' 
if I may so term it, which they use among themselves, 
they never use violence in robbing, and never rob during 
the night, or commit burglary , they seldom confess when 
apprehended, rarely ever give their real names and 
places of residence , and bIIU more rarely is it, if they do 
confess, that they ever implicate one of the brotherhood. 
These are a few of their characteristics 

S To effect their object, they assume all kinds of 
disguises, such as faqueers, brahmins, travellers, d;o , &o 
They go about generally in parties of two or three, and 
there is no quarter of India that is not visited by some of 
the tribe They have been captured here with property 
stolon In Calcutta, Bombay, Gqjrat, Baroda, Madras, the 
North West, &o., &o. 

* 4. Owing to the vigilance which has been exercised 
in this distnct for some years past, there are but few of 
the race left, and those few no longer follow their evil 
courses, but are cultivators. There are, however, a good 
many m the Banpore State, and a still larger number live 
in the Tehreo State, who regularly keep up their old 
name as thieves Their custom is to quit their homos and 
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fomilics {iftcr tlio rainy season is over, and unless tlicir trip 
is unusually sueccssful, they piobably do not return for two 
years ; when they come back, a share of the spoil (which 
in many instances is very considerable) is given to the 
authority in whose Slate then families and houses are 

5. Of late the Sunoreeas have been returning to their 
homes in Tehiee and Banpore, and a short time ago I 
received information that a number of them had returned 
from their wanderings to Banpore I sent ovci, and cap- 
tured them with some propeity of all sorts, and it appeals 
that these men have been carrying on their trade at and 
in the vicinity of EtaAvah, m the North-West. It would 
be no great stictch for men who go out on such expedi- 
tions to visit the Tiunk Road. j\foreover, an informer of 
the Sunoreca caste, who is in Government pay here, and 
was formerly a jemadar in his tribe, tells me that paities 
of Sunoreeas almost invaiiably visit the Trunk Road, 
chiefly from CaAvnporc downivaids. 

6. This man, who long ago exposed every thing con- 
nected with the Sunoreeas, informs me of a race of thieves 
who make the Trunk Road their sole place of resort, and 
though the name is somewhat diffeient, I cannot help 
thinking the tribe he alludes to is identical with that of 
the Boureeahs. 

7. He says, that round about Fyzabad, in the Lucknow 
State, there are four villages inhabited by a caste of 

Dunnoes,” who are called “ Barwars " They are a pre- 
datory race of thieves, as nearly as possible lesembling the 
Sunoreeas. Their system of theft by day only is the same, 
and their language among themselves is similar The 
“Barwars” are, according to this account, to be found all 
along the Trunk Road in parties of three and four, and 
their chief victims are travellers of all classes They are 
BO closely associated with the Sunoreeas, that it is ex- 
tremely probable that the two races in many instances 
combine in their practices. 
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< 8. I have merely offered these remarks in case the 
information afforded may In any way bo of nso to the 
Magistrates whoso dlstnots lio along the Trunk Boad, or 
may assist In acoonnUng for thefts from traToUers along 
that lino, and I trust they may not ho deemed out of place. 


XXL — From W Main, Esq , Sicrtiary to G<fvernmeni of 
the North TFestern Provinces^ to Major W 0 Eeskise, 
Coamhtioner Sattffor PMshrif No 3504 Af qf iSOO, dated 
the 21st November 1855 

1 Air directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 3rd instant, No 870, with enclosures, regard 
ing a class of thicres colled Snnoroeos residing at Ban 
pore and Tehree, who are supposed to be conneoted with 
the thieros on the Grand Trunk Boad, 

2 In reply I am desired to state, that a copy of the 
letter of the Deputy Superintendent at Ohnndeyree will 
be sent, through the Oommisslonor, Allahabad Dirision, 
to Mr Sponkie, the Magistrate of Cawnpore, who has 
taken a prominent part in the enquiries regarding the 
“ Boureeah depredators, and who has pecubar means 
of obtaining information m regard to any other tnbes 
conneoted or associated with them, for his fhrther inres 
tigation and remarks, and for notice also of the partioalars 
stated in the 7th paragraph regarding the people called 
“ Barwats,” said to be resident near Fyi:abad in Onde. 

8 A copy of your letter and enclosures will likewise 
be sent to the Agent Gorernor General for Central India, 
that he may address the Tehree Government on the shel 
ter mentioned to be still found by men of Iho “ Sunoreea ” 
tribe within that ohlefship , ’ 

4, A copy of this correspondence will also be printed 
In the number of "Selootioiis” on this subject now In 
the Press * 

‘6 The enclosures of your letter are returned, copies 
having been kept for record. i i 
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XXn . — From W. MCm, Esq., Secretanj to Govermnmt of 
the Nojih Western Piotnnces, to C. Chester, Esq., 
Officiating Commissioner^ Allahabad, No 3566 A, of 1855 j 
dated 21st Novcmbci 1855. 


I AM desired to forward, for communioation to the 


From Commissioner Sau- 
gor, dated 3rd instant, No 
376, with enclosures 
To Commissioner Saugor, 
of this date. 


Magistrate of Cawnpore, copies 
of the documeDts noted in the 
margin, regarding a clas& of 
thieves called Sunoreeas residing 


at Banpore and Tehree, who are 


supposed to he intimately connected ivith the thieves on 


the Grand Trunk Road. 


XXm — Fi om W. Mum, Esq., Sect etai y to Government of 
the North Westet n Pi ovinces, to Sm R. N C Hamilton, 
Bart , Agent Governor General, Central India, No. 3565 A, 
of 1855, dated the 21st November 1855. 

I AM desired to forward, for your information, copies of 


From Commissioner San- 
gor, dated 3rd instant, No. 
376, with enclosures 
To Commissioner Saugor, 
of this date 


tjie correspondence noted in the 
margin, regarding a class of thieves 
called Sunoreeas, who have found 
shelter in the Tehree chiefship, 
and to request your attention to 


paragraphs of my letter to the Commissioner of Saugoi.' 


XXIV. — From Major W. C Erskine, Commissioner of the 
Saugor Pivision, to W. Mum, Esq., Secretary to Govern- 
< jmmt. North Western Provinces, Agra, No. 388 of 1855, 
dated Camp Koolree, the 24th November 1855. 

In continuation of my letter No. 376, dated the Sid 
instant, regarding the tribe of thieves called “ Boureeahs/' 
I have now the honor to state, that the District Officers 
of Saugor, Jubbulpore, Nursmgpore, Diimoh, Baitool, 
Seonee, andfMundlah, report that the tribe does not exist 
in their districts. 
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2 Tho Deputy SuponntondODt of Jaloon reports, Ibat 

altliongh there are no gangs of Bonreeahs in his ^district, 
there are some six or seven families of them In Knchwagar, 
bat that they are not known to bo thieves , , ^ 

3 I cncloflo a letter on tho snbjoct from the Deputy 

Commissioner of Hoshungabad, 
ikL October vrho states that, with the excep- 

tion of a few in the northern 
parts of Kamonr, no thieves of this class now< , exist, bnt 
formerly they were well known. Ho famishes some par 
tioalars of their habits ^ , 

4. No report has boon received from Jhansio , 

Tj JfJJ 

XXV — From J C Tnoitasos, 'E^^Jkputi/ ComixUsionerfii 
Clasgf Rathmigahadf to KaJob TV 0 ' Ebskinh,'^ CommU 
iloner <if the Sau^^or RivUlmXj No 'li4 tf 1SS5, 6aitd 
Hosltuiyjabad, the 9 th October i8S5 i t ' ^ 

f ' j- 

I HATE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of^a 
correspondence refemng to the enstenoe of Bonreeahs in 
this difltnot, forwarded by your docket No 181, dated 7th 
September 1856 i i i b 

2 From enquiries made in this distnot, li appears 
that, with the exception of a few in the northern parts of 
porgnnnah Nimawar, the Bonreeahs do not eiist^in this 
district Formerly they were a woU known and common 
class of thieves and robbers, who infested both the Hnrda 
and Nimawar pergunnahs, but owing to the^ measnrea 
adopted against them, they are but seldom found now^ln^ 
any of their old hatmis, ' ^ ^ 

B Monlne Mnxhnr Ismael, the ^Assistant Snperinten ^ 
dent ai Hurda, has been, I bebeve, chiefly, instrumental 
in punishing this class of thieves, and it is chiefly ^from 
him that I have derived the few following partioulars. , 

4 The Bonreeahs, Bagrie^ or Mougheyeahs-j-for these 
throe names' are ludifierently, it appears, applied to^ this 
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particular class — arc supposed to liavc come oiiginally 
from Manrar and Jc 3 '’pooi. "Witliout any particular em- 
ployment, they move about tbc country in various disguises, 
the favourite one being that of mendicants. 

5. In tbis latter capacity they go about begging, and 
put up at different places, as suits their convenience, a 
short distance from a toivn or village. The male pait of 
the community arc ver}’- fond of sport, and are good shots 
with matchlocks, with which weapon most of them are 
armed. 

6. The begging trade is chiefly carried on by the 
women, the men bciug engaged either in hunting or some 
enterprises of a more serious nature. The character of 
mendicants is not, howevei, wholly laid aside by the 
men, some of them covering their bodies with ashes and 
painted marks of the gods they pretend to worship , and 
being able to read the ^^pothies,” and other Hindoo reli- 
gious works, are able to pass off their disguise very 
successfully 

7. It does not appear that this class of men apply 
themselves to a particular method of lobbery, z. e,, as 
dacoits, highway robbers, &c., but they are equally ready 
to take up each branch of this trade as the opportunity 
occurs. 

8. Their first object on obtaining property by unfair 
means is to keep it away from their own huts, and this 
they do by burying it in the ground, or concealing it in 
the first jungle they come to. It is this fact which has 
often rendeied it so difficult to punish them, for no proper- 
ty being found in their huts, when searched, it has often 
been found difficult to convict them of particular crimes. 

9. Formerly this class of people lived in great num- 
bers in pergunnah Niraawar, where, owing to the inter- 
spersion of Holkar’s villages with those ceded by Scindiah, 
and which are now under the British Government, great 
facilities of concealment were afforded. 
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10 The pursuit after thoin has, hdworer^ been too hot 
to render their living there any longer n profitable thing , 
■whether as bad characters generally, or criminals in par j 
ticular cages, many of them have been punished, and 
most of the remainder, leaving Nimawar, have gone into 
the country under Holkar^s Jurisdiction, and lying beyond 
the ghats, which constitute the northern parts of that 
pergannab 

11 Very similar to the Bonreeabs are the “Thoms," 
another class of thieves, who, living in the same part of 
tho country, earned their livelihood in the same manner^ 
They too have greatly decreased in numbers,^ and, like 
the Bonreeahfl, have gone to the conntry above tho ghfits 
to tho north of peignnnah Nimawar 

12 The above few facts I have been able hastily to 

collect^ and as farther partionlars would require a more 
detailed enquiry, I have not delayed answering your 
letter Should any particular case ocour in which any 
men of the Booreeah class are supposed to he concerned^ 
information will he given of the same. * ' 

f 1 

XXVL — From 'W IIoie, Esq, Sscreiary to ffte Oovenateni, 
North Western Provlncesy to Majob "W 0 EBSKnrE, ’Com 
missloner qf the Saxigor Dlvltionj No 3737 A, ^qf 1865, 
dated Lieutmani Governor's Cav^, IkhUtf the ilth Jteceov- 
her 1856 

I AM directed to inform you, that your letter No 888, 
dated 24th ultimo, and its enclosure, regarding the Bou^ 
reeah tnbe of thieves, will be added to the collection of 
printed papers on the subject now in the^ press. * * ^ 

I t 

I ' f 

f 1 ) 
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BOUREEAH GAKG PAPERS IN CONTINUATION 
OF ARTICLE U, SELECTIONS, No. XXUI. 

N 

I. — Ff om G. F. Hahvey, Esq., Officiating Commissioner, Agra 
Division, to 'W Muir, Esq , Seciefanj to Government of the 
North Western Pi evinces, Agi a. No. 2 of 1856, dated Agi a, 
the 9th January 1856, 

In connection with the subject of your letter No 2226 A, 
of 8th October last, which referred to your previous com- 
munication No. 1863 A, of 29th August last, I have the 
honor to state that the returns received in this office from 
the Magistrates of this Division show, that in the Distiicts 
noted in the margin, the existence of Boureeahs as a class 
of depredators is unknown. In the District of 
A^a. Agra a class of people, who are supposed to 
follow the vocation of thieves, were suspected 
under the denomination of “ Sirkec Dashees ” An intelli- 
gent Police Officer, Burkad Buksh, Thannadar of Irradut- 
nuggur, was deputed to make enquiries, the result of which 
will he hereafter reported This deputation received the 
special sanction of my predecessor, Mr. Unwin, on 13th 
September last 

In Furruckabad a few suspected parties were pointed out 
Jiy informers of the Bouieeah tribe as brethren, but none 
of the tribe were found to have located themselves in any 
pait of the District 

Mynpooet. — The return from this District states that 
no .people of the Boureeah tribe leside there. I think it 
right, however, to forward the letter received from the 
Officiating Magistrate, Ml. A. 0. Hume, in original, as it 
contains a good deal of interesting matter on the subject of 
the customs, manners, and peculiaiihes of the wandering 
tribes who supply the great lines of road with lawless depre- 
dators, and whose propensities it is most desirable to check. 

Mr. Hume’s communication may form a contribution at 
gome future time towards the histoiy of these people, and 
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iB a uBofal snpplomont to tho very intelligent report of 
Bholkli Khjr-ood-doen Ahmod^ tho Tehseeldar of Bithoor, 
'irhloh 1 hATO road with groat satisfaction, os I am glad to 
find that an Officer rocommonded for employment to Mr 
Grcathod, the Oollector of Oawnporc, in tho first instance 
by my<olf, should hare demonstrated his official fitness so 
spoedilv and Buccessfalt} , 

My 0 ^ cipenonce goes to show that the Bitdhxikt, to 
whom sAyears ago, and frequently since, the larger 
number of\jacolt exploits were generally attnbnted, ^the 
Harbour ahs^ho have always been accounted to be mere 
pilfering vagrants, who rarely concerned themselves with 
violent robber^, and the Bourtoaht of the present time, 
are all one and the same people, springing from the same 
stock, and having for tho most part the same habits of 
lawless rooklessness My attention shall be given to the^ 
snbjeot constantly, and while I write, (9th December,) I, 
have received a repot^YVom the Magistrate of Mynpoory , 
of the oocuiTenoe of tw^lghway robberies on the night 
of the Gth or early in the ^oming of 7th instant Mr Oooks 
had started himself on horseback to oondnot the enquiry, 
oud pursuit in person. One is stated to have ooourrod at 
Shekoabad, and the second on the confines of the 
ruckahad District The Magistrates of both Districts ore 
on tho alert 


n. — JVcjji A. 0 Hukb, Esq., Offioiaiing Magistrate qf Myn 
poory, to H, Uirwnr, Esq, Commissioner 2nd Bivislon, 
AgrOy No 49 of 1855 , dated 4th October 1855 
With reference to your letter No 634, dated the 8rd 
Instant, and its enolosnres, I have the honor to inform yon 
that, as far as I eon ascertain, there are absolutely no 
Bonreeahs resident in this District, nor do I recollect 
having seen any during a oareful scrutiny, for nearly twp 
months of last cold weather, of the passers np and down 
tho Grand Trunk Bead. Their line of oporationi, I have 
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always imderstood, crosses the Jumna far West of this, at 
or about Agia, thence running down to Grwalior. 

2. A few families of Berias, and here and there of 
Konjeias, distinct and more lespectahle tubes, are to be 
found scatteied over the District, earning ostensibly an 
honest livelihood as gieen-gioceis and cattle-keepers. 
The valleys of the Jumna on the South and the Kala 
Nuddee (or Kalundurie) on the Noith are tenanted by 
parties of Naths, and visited occasionally by small camps 
of Kunjurs, Harbourahs, and even Sansees, while an indivi- 
dual Budhuk, (who, however, will declare that he is a 
Kunjur,) and small companies of Jogees, Sampdhais, and 
Kumputtees, are at times to be met with in almost any 
part of this neighbourhood. 

3. These gipsey hordes have always been to me a most 
interesting study, and what little I know of them leads 
me to believe that they are deserving of much greater 
notice than they have hitherto received. Some tribes of 
them, more especially the Harbourahs, Budhuks, Bhantee, 
and Sansees, are the perpetrators of a large proportion of 
those crimes of fraud and violence in which no traces of the 
offenders are discovered , while the fidelity, courage, and 
other good qualities which, in spite of their utter ignorance 
and degraded condition, they not unfrequently exhibit, 
should excite not only passing feeling of wonder, but an 
earnest desire to assist and reclaim them. 

4. The names of the principal tribes and sub-tiibes 
with which I am acquainted are as follows : — 

HarhourahSj Budhuks^ Bhmitee, Sdnsees, Berta, Konjei a, 

Naths, (x. e., Nath-bex anee, Chummer-xiaih, Birjhasee-naih\ 

and Rukheree or Kimgee-xvcdlah,) Kuxyur, Jogeeah, Bariva, 

Sampdhax a, Kuxnputtee, Babureeali, Ghundheelay 

5. One of these tribes, that first upon the list, I have 
had peculiar opportunities of becoming acquainted with,' 
and I trust that I shall be permitted to transciibe from my 
note book a few remarks in regard to them. 
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6 ''Tho Harboumlis arc divided into tlirco goaths or 
classos , — A Bhattcc, D Pownwor, 0 SoHntoo, whlcb I 
-httvo nrrangod in the order in which thoj arc esteemed, 
ThCBO namoSj it is worthj of notice, are common, and 
probably derived from the Bajpoots Amongst themselves 
they have no donbt other names by which they are known, 
bnt theso gipscy people, wherever I hare mot them, in 
0pain, England, Germany, or Prance, have always appear- 
ed to borrow the names by which they desenbed them 
selves, thoirtnboa and costoms, the object of their worship, 
and their rellgloas ntos and festivals, from the nations 
amongst which they happened to be settled. In some 
coses, while In reality retaining their own enstoms and 
brotherhood intact, they have gone so far as to adopt 
ostensibly tho religion of the people aronnd them, on whoso 
snporstidon and chanty they subsist Of this tbe Naths, 
with all thoir manifold snb-dlvisioDs of Sirsbao, Marorkeo, 
Bator, Bawttnoh, Maobal, in this ooontry, and the 
Gasleras of Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre, are conspi 
'Cnoos examples 

7 “ To retom, the Barbonrahs worship one God, whom 
they here call Thaqnoijee , they have no priesthood, they 
roverenoe nothing that tbe Hindoos do (such as brshmins, 
cows, Ac.,) and they eat every thing that has life, (eiolad 
lag snakes and dsh,) snob even os vnltnres, Jackals, tor 
toises, lizards, rats, and alligators (both gnnal and mugger) 
they also greedily devour roots, herbs and fruit They 
acknowledge no virtue la the distinctions of caste, and 
will as willingly eat after a bhungee or a Julaher, os after 
n brahmin or a syud. 

8 ^‘The three classes above mentioned intennany, the 
wife and children being held to be of the same class 
(goath) as the husband. Polygamy is common. In the 
cases where a m a n dies leaving a brother and a widow, 
according to tho Jewish custom, they almost always many 
"Widows, or the wives of those who are transported for 
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life 01 sentenced to long terms of imprisonment^ if their 
husbands have left no hi others, marry whom they please, 
but invariably amongst then own people. Degiees of 
consanguinity are but little attended to, and except 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, all aie permit- 
ted to intermarry; men sometimes lemain bachelors, but 
the girls are usually married by the time they are eleven 
years old. Marriage seems seaicely to be with them a 
religious ceremony, it consists in placing four small coins 
in a diamond, outside which a circle is diawn, and lound 
this the biide and bridegroom walk seven times. Brides^ 
often have portions, but all the expenses of the marriage 
are defrayed by the bridegroom. The bodies of the dead 
are simply buried, and on the day of death they hold a- 
funeral feast, 

9, “Like the Aiabs of the desert, each horde or clan 
obeys a chieftain of its own, while all of them acknow- 
ledge one common head of then tube. The piescnt heada 
of the Harbourahs of the Cawnpoie, Agra, Muttia, Ally- 
gurh, Meerut, Dehlie, &c. circles, are Akeea and Motea, 
though the formei has lendered himself unpopulai by hia 
many treacherous acts. Headship, whether of clan or 
tribe, is hereditary , and the fidelity and obedience of these 
poor ignorant people to their luleis is a beautiful trait in 
their character. If a ciime has been committed by, and. 
traced to, any hoide, the chief immediately determines 
who are to be given up Usually a compromise is made 
with the Pohce , two out of six, or thiee out of eight, are 
made over to justice, the lest escaping. All the chief does 
is to repeat a form of words and then taking two of the 
grains of wheat offered to their god, he places them on the 
head of the scapegoat. The oath of the biotheihood is 
upon him, and whether he be guilty or not, he confesses at 
the thannah, the Magistrate’s Court, before the Sessions 
Judge, and goes to the gallows or to a life-long exile 
without a muimur, confident that his chief and brethren 
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will, as they arc bound, food and protect the wifo and 
obJldron that ho leaves behind, oven before their own 

10 They have no prOBtitntes amongst them Their 
standard of chastity and purity may be a low one, but to 
it they attain Women do take other husbands, when for 
any reason they nro doomed to bo soparatod for long from 
their former ones, and occasionally, though very rarely, 
leave their hnshands openly and deliberately, and attach 
themsclvoa to another, but so long as they live with their 
husbands, professing to bo their wives, they aro strictly 
feithfhl. 

11 “They have a peculiar language of thoir own, 
which they assort Is altogether different from that of the 
other claasoB , none of thorn can read or write, nor have 
they any books or Bonptnrea, they have no definite idea 
of any future state, (though they seem to have a dim glim 
mering of transmigration of souls,) and only worship Tha 
quoijee as a moans of saving them from sieknoss Indeed, 
except m mckness or great misfortune, such for instance 
as the sudden appearance of a Magistrate or Police OEQcer 
in their camp, they never profess to consider it necessary 
to trouble him with prayers or other form of worship At 
no time is their ritual a oompUoated one , it consists of an 
extraordinary manipulation with grains of wheat, the 
petitioners making at the same time a vow of saonfioing 
a goat or fowl, which is subsequently performed by half 
roasting the offering in a flame of ghee, in which salt and 
franklnoense are thrown, and then feasting upon it. 

12 “The system steadily pursued in many parts of the 
North Western Provinoea in regard to these people is 
alone sufficient to account for all the mischief that they 
commit and the wonder is, not that they are guilty of so 
many, hut so few, acts of violence Almost savages, and 
Utterly reckless of life, they arc perpetually goaded on to 
crimoi , they are forbid to rest oven for a single day, no 
matter where The moment the Police hear of their 
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arrival, they pioceed to drive them away, hounding them 
from village to village, with hard woids, and often harder 
blows, from their own into some neighbouring thannah. 
There a similar fate, or often I am afiaid worse cruelty 
and oppression, awaits them, especially if any ciime has 
been committed lately in the neighbourhood, of which the 
authors are unknown. 

. 13. ^^And here it should be mentioned that the Har- 
bouiahs, as they constantly contemn and infringe our 
authority and laws, so they look to neither for suppoit or 
protection ; all cases of dispute between themselves, they 
settle amongst themselves ; while no amount of tyranny 
or injustice on the part of others will, though it may drive 
them to some desperate act, induce them to claim redress 
in our Couits. The consequence is that if they are sus- 
pected of any crime, they are haishly, I fear very harshly, 
treated by the Police, who have no fear of being called to 
account for the same, while if, to use the technical English 
phrase, they are not wanted, they become mere shuttle- 
cocks in the hands of our energetic detectives, I should 
perhaps say scare-thief preventives. 

14. “ For a while it is true they may obtain a respite, 
halting in some thick jungle or barren waste by the liver 
bank, and though at such a time they generally, with the 
connivance of the zemindars, rob at their ease the country 
round about, or even muider, with their short chisel- 
pointed spears” and rusty swords, an assailant from whom 
they cannot otherwise escape, I look upon this rather as the 
natural result of the treatment they receive, than of any 
innate depravity of the people themselves. 

15. “ This ignorant and unfoi tunate race, degraded, 
as it now seems, almost below the level of the more intel- 
ligent portion of the brute creation, contains within it the 
seed of much that is good and great • the men are brave 

• This is their characteristic weapon, and the rapidity with which they 
dig out with it alone lizards, rats, &c., from the longest harrows in the 
hardest ground, is really surprising. 
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nnd faiflifal) tho women of n clmBtit 7 unknown to tho 
lower claascs of any eastern nation, patient, hardy, daring 
Surely it is well worth while, c\’cn as a more matter of 
policy, to ottompt to win them to ns, and oonyert these 
wolves of tho Jnnglo into gallant soldiers and usefnl oiti 
ions Hitherto tho practice of our own Govemmont, and 
the native ones that preceded It, has, with few exceptions,, 
been to punish (too often erroneously) without terrifying, 
to annoy and einsporato without crushing , and we have 
the irdasdeo of a hundred years to repair, ere we can 
hope to make them our friends As it Is, we oannot be 
surprised if they look upon us and the people around i 
them as onomles, if, in a land of plenty, they are averse 
to starve upon the scanty produce grudgingly yielded by 
the barren wilds to which they are virtually exiled , or 
that, debarred from prooanng by fair moans the luxuries, 
nay even necessaries, that they see others arooud them 
alloying, they should resort to eunulng or violence for the 
gratification of their reasonable desires. Even were they 
so inclined, we will not let them earn an honest livelihood 
Like the Bechabites, they must build no houses, nor sow 
seed, nor plant -nneyards, nor have any, but all the days 
of their life must they dwell In tents, and dark and evil 
it would seem, must their pilgrimage be in this land, 
where they are sojoumers and strangers "We have sown 
the wind, and must expect to reap tho whirlwind , we 
have hunted them from the Jhow to the dak jangle, from 
the stunted date tree thicket to the thorny wild plum 
bush. Every man B hand has been against them, what 
wonder if their’s too be against every man ? 

16 “I have at different fames had a good deal to do 
With the Harbourahs, and notwithstanding the failure of 
Bhurt Singh s* eipenment, I feel no doubt that ten years 
of kindness and Jirmixeu would convert them, dangerous 
as they now are, into trustworthy and faithful subjects 


* A taloo^Qedvtf EhjT ChcoaoM, CTlol> AUygariw 
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They should be located in villages expressly prepared for 
them, on lands to be held rent-free for twenty years at 
least in the Dhoon, the North of the Saharunpoor District^ 
Bijnour, Pillebheet, Goiuckpooi, or any other District 
where large tracts of fertile, though unoccupied, lands 
are at the disposal of Government. Able workmen, from 
whom they should be encouiaged to learn of every trade, 
should be distributed amongst them, and Government 
workshops and schools established , they should be aided 
in clearing, and even for some years in tilling, the lands 
allotted to them , while every possible facility should be 
affoided for the disposal of the produce, whether of their 
lands or labour ; they should be expressly superintended 
by some European Officer, who would be prepared to pro- 
mote their comfort and improvement, heart and soul, and 
not to look upon his post as a mere appointment ; and he 
too should be aided and supported by a numerous staff of 
picked and well-paid native officials, and even perhaps for 
a time by a small body of troops. 

17. “ At present they he like an infernal machine 
beneath the keel of the good ship Government. It needs, 
as the Santhalls have lately shown us, but a breath of 
fanaticism to rouse savages to rebellion and massacre ; 
and it may be well for the authorities, eie it be too late, 
to reflect on and provide for the possibility of a sudden 
mischance calling forth to rapine and murder the jungly 
thousands that haunt the delta of the Jumna.” 


m . — Fi om C. P. Caemichael, Esq , Assistani Sect eiary io 
Government, North Western Provinces, to G. F. Harvey, 
Esq , Officiating Cotnmissioner of the Agt a Division, Agra, 
No. 587 of 1856, dated Agra, the 28th January 1856. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 9th instant. No. 2, reporting on the retmus 
furnished by the Magistrates of the Agra Division on the 
-subject of the Boureeah tribe. 
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2 In reply I nm dcsirod to stato, that tho report by 
Mr Hume is nsefnl and interesting, and iviU bo added, 
vrith a copy of yonr letter, to tho printed correspondence 
on tho subject now In the Proas. 

8 Tho onolosnro of yonr letter Is rotnmed, a copy 
having been kept for record. 
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KTo. 6. 

BEPORT ON THE PLANS ADOPTED, AND THE RE- 
SULTS THAT Hi^ BEEN ATTAINED IN THE 
SUPPRESSION OP THE CRIME OF CATTLE- 
STEALINC IN BIORADABAD. 

1. — Fiom J. Straciiey, Esq, late Blaqisiiatc and Collector 
of Mot adahad, to R Alexander, Esq , Commissioner 
of Rohilcand , dated Naples, 2Sth Mai eh 1S57 

Sir, — Tlie ordcis of Grovernment, No. 1677 A, dated 6tli 
August 1855, authorized me to eutertaiii a small special 
establishment foi the purpose of carrying out expeii- 
mental measures for the repression of the crime of cat- 
tle-stealing in the distuct of Moradabad. I have now to 
report to you regarding the plans that h ive been adopt- 
ed, and the results tliat have been attained. 

2. In Moradabad and the neighbouung districts, which 
hordci upon the Granges and the Jumna, cattle-stealing 
lias been, from time immemorial, one of the most pievalent 
offences. It constitutes the normal occupation of a large 
community, and this fact, added to the physical difficul- 
ties of the country m which the offendeis live, has len- 
dered all attempts to repiess the ciime more oi less un- 
sueeessful. My own expeiienee has been entirely con- 
fined to Moradabad, but I believe that the account, which 
lam about to give, will be found pietty geneially appli- 
cable to the neighbouring districts of Rohilcund and the 
Doab. Similar ciicumstances have produced similar lesults. 

3. Thei e are two ti acts of country, which, in Moi adabad, 
arethehead-quaiters of the cattle-lifters, the Khadii of the 
Ganges, and the pasture lauds which skiit the Forest and 
Terai, eight or ten miles below the fiist ranges of the 
Himalaya. 

4.. Of these tracts the Khadir- of the Ganges, in the 
pergunnah of Hussunpoor, is the most impoitant On the 
left bank of the river this strip of low land Jias here an 

54 
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aTorfl^:© breadth of fonr or fire miles The conrso of the 
main Ganges froqncntl/ changes, and branches Issning 
from tho pnncipal river Intersect thoKhadir, and cover It 
•with a not work of streams I believe that, on tho other side 
of tho nvor, the character of tho country is very similar 

5 Throngh a large portion of this tract, the operations 
of agnculturo must always be precarious Dunng tho 
rainy season tho floods are nsnally so heavy, and the 
soil is 80 saturatod with water, that oultivatton. becomes 
to a great extent improotioable or nnprofitable The Eub- 
bee is the only harvest of importance. 

G Broad tracts of land, covered with grass and low 
jnngle, stretoh along the streams. Those afford good pas- 
turage at soasons, when elsewhere all vegetation Is bum 
ed up It •will be understood that in a country so oir^ 
oumstanoed, the breeding and pasturing of cattle is often 
a more profitable ooonpatlon than tho cultivation of the 
soiL All olasses of the inhabitants possess numerous herds 
of cattle, and, during the dry season, the people of other 
•parts of the district rogularly send their cattle in large 
numbers to the Khadir, for the Bake of the pasture to be 
found there 

7 The largest seobon of the population of the Khadir 
is Qoojnr The Mewateee ere also nnmerous, and Jats and 
Khagees oome next in Importance Of all these, and 
especially of the Goojurs eattle-hfting is the normal and 
the most profitable oooupabon 

8 Probably at least seventy-five out of every bund 
red able bodied GooJotb in this part of the country are 
thieves This is true not only of the poorer and least 
influental members of the class The semindars who 
possess the largest share of wealth, and whose position 
gives them the greatest influence, are almost all receivers 
of stolen cattle and the inciters of the thefts that are 
committed. It seldom happens that any legal evidence 
can bo obtained against them, but it is matter of public 
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uotoriety, about wbicb no sort of doubt exists, that the 
fact is as I have stated it There is nothing uncharita- 
ble in the assumption in any case, in the absence of direct 
endence to the contiary, that every Goojur is a thief. 

9. Evciy thing combines to foster in this tract the 
offence of cattle-stealing. The people are thieves, who 
have hardly any consciousness of criminality when they 
follow their hereditary occupation, and the physical cha- 
racter of the country in which they live is such, that 
the repression of these predatory habits becomes a task 
of extreme difliculty. It is no easy matter, either for pii- 
vatc prosecutors or police to follow up the tracks of sto- 
len cattle through these wild regions. To move through 
them is diflicult at all times, and to do so becomes often 
almost impossible. Rivers and swamps have to be cross- 
ed, tracts of jungle to be traversed, and a most unhealthy 
climate to be encountered, while the whole population is 
united in a common fellowship of crime, both by habit 
and by interest And even if it be known to what part 
of the country the stolen cattle have been conveyed, it 
is most difficult to recognize them among the great herds 
that graze over almost eveiy portion of the Khadir. 

10. A considerable portion of the thefts of cattle that 
are committed take place in the Khadir itself The herds 
that are sent from other parts of the district offer an 
easy prey. The Goojuis respect property belonging to 
people of their own class who live in the Khadir, ^nd 
the maxim of “honor among thieves” is here aMost 
always applicable. But their depredations are by no 
means confined to the parts of the country near their 
own homes. Haidly any poition of Moradabad or of the 
neighbouring districts is safe from the Goojurs of the 
Ganges Khadir. 

11. There is no doubt that a laige proportion of the 
cattle-thefts throughout the district, are either directly com- 
mitted or are suggested, and incited by them. A regular 
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^lyBtom of corrcspondonco ueomB to exist behroen tUo Qckh 
jnre of (lifTorcnt parte of the country Tho cattle lifters 
seldom koop the cattle that they have stolen, any vrhero 
near their own homes, or Hear the places whore tho theft 
Was committed , they send them off to their friends in 
another thannah or across tho riTOrlnto another distri t, 
rocoivln^ other cattle m exchange It is said, that the 
Goojurs of tho Khndir of tho Ganges arc in froqnent com 
mnmoation with those on the hanks of the Jumna, and 
there is no doubt, that people who live at distances of 
many days’ journey from each other, often carry on in this 
way extensive dealings 

12 Those opomtions ore managed so systematically 
and BO expeditioosly, and there is so little concert bo* 
tween tho police of different jnrisdiotlons, that detection 
18 oitrcmoly difficult, nnd in the great mi^jority of cases 
the offenders run little risk of apprehension 

18 In the actnal commission of the thefts Mewatees 
and others are very frequently concerned, hot the reoeiv 
ers of stolen cattle in the Kbadlr are almost always 
Qoojors. Every body who wishes to dispose of cattle that 
have come into his possession by any unfair means, knows 
that he can always find an immediate and a safe market 
In the Ganges Khadir 

14 Many of the cattle, stolen by Mewatees and others, 
are made over at once to the butchers of the towns, but 
the greater number are sent off to the Khodir as soon 
as they are stolen. Goojor thieves will of course never 
hell cattle to butchers Thus the greater part of the cat 
tie may be supposed to be alive for a considerable time 
after they are stolen, and, under a proper system, this fact 
would much facilitate the work of repressing the crime 

16 There seems to bo nothing peculiar in the mannel* 
in which the actual thefts are committed The peouliari 
ty of these oases arises from the facts that I have stated, 
that the whole population of the Khadir oonsists cither 
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tion in thoir flelda, and bare plenty of time to devote to 
the more profitable basiDOM of plundering their neigh 
boars At this season too, it is much more diCQoult to 
follow np the traces of tlie stolen cattle, and it beoomes 
almost impogsiblo, except to people who live permanently 
in the Khadir, to move nbont quickly among tho lirers; 
and the swamps, and thick Jungle 

20 Tho Statement No 1,* attached to this letter, 
shows tho number of coses of cattle stealing that hare 
occurred during tho last five roars, in tho IToradabad 
district, with such other prrtJcnlnrs connected with 
tho subject as I hare been able to oolleok The State- 
ment No 2,* gives similar particulars for the neighbour 
ing districts Tho figures contained in these tables will 
show the magnitude of tho enl, and how powerless to 
arrest it hare been tbe operations of our Oourts* 

21 In the Statement for Moradabad, tho msults report 
ed for the year 1862 have been inserted for the sake of 
nmformity , but they are not to be depondod on These 
figures would seom to shew that in 1853 there was a 
vast increase of orimes , this was not really the case, and 
it is notonous that before Mr Heberts turned bis atten 
tion to the matter, the greater number of cattle-thefts 
were not reported by the police at al4 or were reported 
as cases of straying It is not necessary that more should 
he now said on this point, but it is right that I should 
notice it, lest oonclasions should be drawn nnfarorable 
to the administratiou of my predecessor, an admirable 
Officer, who needs no praise from me. 

22 I must now give some account of what has been 
done towards checking this crime in Moradabad. In 1865 
I reported to you that the number of thefts was still in 
creasing The following extract from my letter, No 8^ 
dated 12th May 1866, gives a summary of the facts of tho 
■case as they were exhibited by tho Annual Statements for 


• Th»e StatencBts *r« loit. 
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1854. [This Extract is lost, as well as the original letter 
fiom which it was made.] In consequence of this re- 
port, I was authorized by the Government to entertain a 
special establishment for six months at the rate of Rs. 
97 per mensem, for the purpose of endeavouring to check 
the crime. Imam-ood-deen, kotwal of Moiadabad, was 
to supeimtend the operations, and he was invested with 
the poweis of thannahdar thioughout the district These 
orders weie passed by the Government on the 6th of 
August 1855, but it was not until near the end of the 
year that much was attempted, for Imam-ood-deen could 
not be spared from his duties as kotwal, in consequence 
of the possibility of disturbances occuirmg duiing the 
Mohurum. 

23. Although, as I shall shew presently, a very consi- 
derable share of success has been attained, the experi- 
ment was carried on under most unfa voi able circum- 
stances. Mr. Bensley ThornhiH’s removal from the dis- 
trict in Febiuary 1856, made it impossible for me to 
lemain myself in the peigunnah of Hussunpoor to 
superintend operations, as I had hoped to do, while, at 
-the same time, I lost a most efficient and zealous co-adju- 
tor in the woik, who had made himself well acquainted 
with the whole subject Two months latei, I was myself 
compelled by sickness to go to the hills, and consequently 
I have neither been able to cany out my own schemes, 
nor have I had the opportunities which I had hoped for, of 
making myself still better acquainted with the system under 
which the operations of the cattle-lifters aie carried on. 

24 The practical results that have been actually 
gained are mainly due to Mr Johnston and Mi Gockerelb 
who, after I left Moradabad, exerted themselves to the 
utmost for the repression of this crime. 

25. The mere fact of the appointment ef Imam-ood- 
deen, who was known to be the best detective Police 
Officer in the district, v ith a special establishment, had 
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(lonbtloss n groat odbot in fngbteDiDg the Gk>ojQr3^ and 
In making thorn more oantions in their operations. 

20 I took advantage of the remodelling of the poUco 
catablishmont of (ho dlstriot, to establish a nnmbor of 
ontposts in the Khadlr, in nil tho places where the cattle- 
lifters wore tho most notorioasl/ nnmoroas and bold. 
Those ontpostfl wore made oror to first class Jomadnrs, 
who, os well AS tho barkandanzes sabordinato to thorn, 
wore choaon from tho most oificiont men at my dlsposaL 
There are now eight* police stations In the Khadir, of 
which four haro been newly established This has boon 
n very nsofni moasaro- There arc now posts command 
ing nil tho principal ghfitsaoross tho Ganges, at distances 
from each other not etcooding throe or four miles, and 
if tho polico do tboir duty, it is easy for them to learn all 
that is going on 

27 I also made many ehangos in tho thanna estab- 
llshmonts of tho porg^nnab of Hnssunpoor, and chose 
men for tho prinoipal posts who 1 thought were likely 
to exert themsolres for tho reprossioo of onttle-stealing 
Tho main credit, howorer, of all that has been done ia 
duo to Imam-ood doen He has exerted himself to tho 
utmost, and has oontinuod fully to merit the high opinion 
which I and all his suporfors have long held of him. 

28 Imam-ood-deon was relieved of his ordinary duties 
OB kotwal of Moradabad, m October 1865, the current 
business in tbe city being oondaoted by the nsib kotwaL 
A mohunir and dufladar were appointed to assist Imam 
ood-doen in his enquiries, and hurkundoies ohoson by 
himself wore given him from the regular police force If, 
on tho first report of a case of cattle-stealing, the ordinary 


• 1.— Annntjor B.— flierpoor 

• t — BUla. 6.--Tiirre#, 

• i.— Fottchpoor e. BlTM, 

Tko sew sUtkau an miked thu.* 
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police succeeded in apprehending the offenders; Imam; 
ood-deen did not ordmanly inteifere , hut all cases weie 
made over to him in which the oiiginal police investiga- 
tion had failed, or in which for any reason it seemed likely 
to fail. All the thannadais understood, that in all that 
eoncenied the offence of cattle-stealing, they were to look 
upon Imam-ood-deen as then superior Officer, and that all 
their proceedings were to he regulated and superintended 
by him. Unity of management was the first essential 
of success. 

29. The influence is veiy great which the more impor- 
tant Goojuis of the Khadii exercise over the community 
of cattle-lifters It is notorious that they can always, to 
a great extent, stop these thefts if they chose, and that 
they can, in almost every case of cattle-stealing, ascei- 
tain who are the real ofifcndeis, and what has become of 
the cattle In a gieat number of cases they derive a 
diiect profit in the shape of a share of the stolen property ; 
hut as they are always careful to keep themselves in the 
back ground, as they take no pait in the actual thefts, 
and keep none of the stolen cattle in their own posses- 
sion, to obtain legal evidence against them is, under oui 
existing system, next to impossible. It was cleai that 
any success was out of the question unless these people 
would exert theii influence to assist us In dealing with 
a class of hereditary thieves, who look upon plundei as 
a perfectly legitimate and a most profitable occupation, 
fear is the sole influence which can be brought to bear 
with any immediate useful effect. 

30. The laws regarding dishonest livelihood can with 
difficulty be applied to these Goojurs. They are not 
vagrants, or people with no other means of subsistence, 
but often holders of considerable estates. The zemindar 
is just as bad as the common cultivator. Although a" 
Magistrate has now no sufficient legal means of dealing 
with such cases, and although he cannot hope to dispose 
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of thorn in a manner 'which shall give oomploto soonriA 
for the fatnro, ho can still, ns tho Chief Executive Officen 
of the district, do o great deal, without any infnngemeni 
of tho law, to make tholr position a rcry uncomfortabl J 
one. Tho danger of injusHco to individuals by the eierj 
cise of a somewhat arbitrary authority is, in such cosei 
as this, very small. If tho Magistrate be fit for his work 
If ho IB nnnhlo with all tho great means at his disposal 
to ascortain tho truo cbaiactor of tho landholders oi) 
tho police of his dlstnct, through whom he has to ac^ 
is entirely his own fault Believing this, feeling no 1 
that I should bo guilty of Injustioe, although I might 


to obtain in every ease all the ovideYco which the techiu\^ 


cality of our law requires, profossinA moreover, not the 
slightest sympathy with men of whon criminality 1 was 
certain, I had no scruples In my doalCgs with these Goo- 
jurs Every man who was a notorious receiver of stolen 
cattle was summoned by me if it was possible, he ■was 
imprisoned or called on to give heavy fe^nty^^^y d 
legal eridence could he obtained againSTTiim, loia'my 
best to impress upon bun, and prove to him, that he would 
lead a very uncomfortable life as long as he continned 
to exercise his predatory propensities, Oonsequeutly, 
much was done which cannot be illustrated by tabular 
statements 

81 Several offenders against whom complete proof 
existed, and whose conviotion would have been certain, 
were released on condition that they would turn appro- 
vers, and thus much uselhl information was gamed, 
Imam-ood-deen was m oommunloation ■with many persons 
■who ■were well acquainted with all the proceedings of tho 
cattle-lifters, and who were in reolitj^ thieves themselves. 

82 I now proceed to describe the actual results that 
have been amved at In my Police Beport for 1866 I 
gave my reasons for believing that, although in that year 
there was an apparent inomse in cattle-stealing, the 
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rime had iu leality dinumslied. G-reater caie 
' ^uat all cases should be leported, andlewer cas 
/7eie shewn as cases of stiaying. The numein 
01 1855, as compared with previous yeais, wi 
n Statement No. 1. 

' 33 . — As Imam-ood-deen only began his ope 
he end of 1855, the lesults weie haidly to be sei 
^eal. 

^^34. — The following figuies will shew the imj] 
oljt took place in 1856, and the whole of this ii 
Attributed to the new measuies. 


ta 


Ybab. 

No ofcases 
of cattle- 
Btealmg 

Head 
of cattle 
Btolen 

Head of 
cattle re- 
covered 

Estimated 
value of cat- 
tle stolen. 

1865, 

499 

898 

826 

Ks. 

10,916 

1866, 

296 

622 

1 

209 

5,623 


35 — The following table shews the returns of 
straying for the two years, and this too is satisfac 


Yeak. 

Head of cattle 
reported to 
have strayed 

Head of stiayed 
cat tie 1 e - 
covered. 

Estimated va- 
lue of stray- 
ed cattle 

Estimated va- 
lue of cattle 
recovered. 




Rs. 

Rs 

1855, 

2,694 

1,209 

20,093 

9,380 

1856, 

2,732 

1,617 

20,819 

12,086 


36 — The number of apprehensions, convictions, 
quittals, remained nearly the same as in the previo 
but as the number of cases was so much smallej 
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^YilI, aa they aro boand, food and protect the wife and 
children that ho learea behind, even before their owil 

10 They have no prostitntefl amongst thenu Their 
standard of chastity and purity may bo a low one, but to 
it tho^ attaiiL 'Women do take other hnsbands, when for 
any reason they are doomed to be separated for long from 
their former ones, and occasionally, thongh very rarely, 
leave their husbands openly and deliboratoly, and attach 
themsolves to another, but so long as they live with their 
Lusbands, professing to bo their wives, they are strictly 
faithful. 

11 “They have a peculiar language of their own, 
which they assort is altogether different from that of the 
other classes , none of them can road or write, nor have 
they any books or soriptures, they have no definite idea 
of any futuro state, (thongh they seem to have a dim gbm 
menng of fransmlgration of souls,) and only worship Tha 
quojjoe os a means of saving them from sickness Indeed, 
except in sickness or great misfortune, snob for instance 
as the sadden appearanoo of a Magistrate or Police Officer 
zn their camp, they never profess to consider it necessary 
to trouble him with prayers or other form of worship At 
no time is their ritual a complicated one, it conststs of an 
extraordinary manipulation with grams of wheat, the 
petitioners making at the same time a vow of gaorifloing 
a goat or fowl, which is subsequently performed by half 
roasting the offering in a fiame of ghee, m which salt and 
frankincense ore thrown, and then feasting upon it 

12 “The system steadily pursued m many parts of the 
^Jorth Western Provinces in regard to these people is 
alone snffloient to account for all the mischief that they 
commit and the wonder is, not that they are guilty of so 
many, but so few, acts of violonoe. Almost savages, and 
utterly reckless of life, they are perpetually goaded on to 
crimes, they are forbid to rest even for a single day, no 
matter whore The moment the Police hear of their 
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arriTal, they pioceed to drive them away, hounding’ them 
fiom village to village, with hard woids, and often harder 
blows, fiom their own into some neighhouiing thannah. 
There a similar fate, oi often I am afiaid woise cruelty 
and oppression, awaits them, especially if any ciime has 
been committed lately in the neighbouihood, of which the 
authors are unknown. 

13. And here it should be mentioned that the Har- 
bourahs, as they constantly contemn and infiinge our 
authority and laws, so they look to neither for support or 
protection; all cases of dispute between themselves, they 
settle amongst themselves , while no amount of tyranny 
or injustice on the part of others will, though it may drive 
them to some desperate act, induce them to claim redress 
in oui Courts. The consequence is that if they aie sus- 
pected of any crime, they are harshly, I fear very harshly, 
treated by the Police, who have no fear of being called to 
account for the same, while if, to use the technical English 
phrase, they are not wanted, they become mere shuttle- 
cocks in the hands of our energetic detectives, I should 
perhaps say scare-thief preventives. 

14. “For a while it is true they may obtain a respite, 
halting in some thick jungle or barren waste by the river 
bank, and though at such a time they generally, with the 
connivance of the zemindars, rob at their ease the country 
round about, or even murder, with their short chisel- 
pointed spears'^ and rusty swords, an assailant from whom 
they cannot otherwise escape, I look upon this rather as the 
natural result of the treatment they receive, than of any 
innate depravity of the people themselves. 

15. “ This Ignorant and unfortunate race, degraded, 
as it now seems, almost below the level of the more intel- 
ligent portion of the brute creation, contains within it the 
seed of much that is good and gieat • the men are brave 

* This 18 their characteristic weapon, and the rapidity with which they 
dig oat with it alone lizards, rats, &c , from the longest hnrrows m the 
hardest ground, is really surprising. 
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nnd fftitlifol , tho woraon of a cliMtitf unknown to tho 
lower cloBflCB of any cnitom nation, patient, liardy, daring 
SnroIyltlB woH worth wlulo, cron ns a more matter of 
policy, to attempt to win them to ns, and convert these 
wolves of tho jungle into gallant soldiers and nsefol oitl 
lens* Hitherto tho prootico of onr own Govommont, and 
the native ones that preceded It, has, "With few exceptions,^ 
been to pnnlsh (too often erronoonsly) without terrifying 
to annoy and exasperate withoot emshing , and we have 
the Injastice of a htindrod years to repair, ere we con 
hope to make thorn onr friends As it is, we cannot he 
surprised If thoy look npon ns and the people around 
them as onomies , in a land of plenty, thoy are averse 
to starve upon tho scanty prodnee grudgingly yielded by 
the barren wilds to which they are virtnally exiled , or 
that, debarred from proonnng by talr means the lamries, 
nay even necessaries, that they see others aroand them 
enjoying, they shoold resort to eunnlng or violence for the 
gratification of their reasonable desires Even were they 
80 inclined, we will not let them earn an honest livelihood 
Like the Bechahltes, they must build no hocses, nor sow 
seed, nor plant vineyards, nor have any, bat all the days 
of their life moat they dwell In tents, and dark and evil 
it would seem, must their pilgrimage be in this land, 
where they are sojourners and strangers, "We have sown 
the wind, and must expect to reap tho whirlwind, we 
have hunted them from the jhow to the dak jungle, from 
the stunted date tree thicket to the thorny wild plum 
bush Every man 0 hand has been against them, what 
wonder if their's too be against every man ? 

16 “ I have at different times had a good deal to do 

with the Harbonrahs, and notwithstanding the failure of 
Bhnrt Singh s* experiment, I feel no doubt that ten years 
of kindness and Jirmnat would convert them, dangerous 
as they now are, into trustworthy and faithful subjects. 


A tf KlifT OfasnCoai, AEjsbiU. 
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They should he located in villages expressly prepared for 
them, on lauds to he held rent-free for twenty years at 
least in the Dhoon, the North of the Sahai unpoor District^ 
Bijnour, Pillehheet, Goruckpooi, or any other District 
where large tracts of fertile, though unoccupied, lands 
are at the disposal of Government. Able workmen, from 
whom they should he encouraged to learn of every trade, 
should he distiibuted amongst them, and Government 
workshops and schools established ; they should be aided 
in clearing, and even for some years in tilling, the lands 
allotted to them ; while every possible facility should be 
afforded for the disposal of the produce, whether of their 
lands or labour ; they should be expressly superintended 
by some European Officer, who would be prepared to pro- 
mote their comfort and improvement, heart and soul, and 
not to look upon his post as a mere appointment , and he 
too should be aided and supported by a numerous staff of 
picked and well-paid native officials, and even perhaps for 
a time by a small body of troops. 

17. “ At present they lie like an infernal machine 
beneath the keel of the good ship Government. It needs, 
as the Santhalls have lately shown us, but a breath of 
fanaticism to rouse savages to rebellion and massacre ; 
and it may be well for the authonties, ere it be too late, 
to reflect on and provide for the possibility of a sudden 
mischance calling forth to rapine and murder the jungly 
thousands that haunt the delta of the Jumna.” 


m. — From C. P. Caemichael, EsQ., Assistant Sea etary to 
Government^ North Western Provinces^ to G. F. Harvey, 
Esq , Officiating Commissioner of the Agra Division, Agra, 
No. 587 of 1856, dated Agra, the 28th January 1856. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 9th instant. No. 2, reporting on the returns 
furnished by the Magistrates of the Agra Division on the 
-subject of the Bouieeah tribe. 
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2 In reply I am desired to stale, that the report by 
Mr Hume is useful and interesting, and tvlll be added, 
rrith a copy of your letter, to tho printed correspondence 
on tho subject now in tho Press. 

8 Tho enclosure of yonr letter Is returned, a copy 
having been kept for record. 
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ixro. 6. 

3RErorvT ox TEE PEAKS ADOPTED, AKD THE PE- 
SUETS THAT HAVE BEEN ATPAIKED IK THE 
smTKESSlOK OETIIE CHIME OF CATTLE- 
STEAEIKG IK MOKADABAD. 

1, — Ttom J. Stkaciip.v, Esq., laic Matji<iUalc and Collector 
of Jfnj aduhad, to B Ai.iAVN'DLU, Esq., Commissioner 
of liolitlciind f dated jYaph'Sj 2Slli .Vaich ISoT. 

Slit, — The onler'^ of Go^crnnlcn^, Ko 1677 A, dated Gth 
Angn‘.t 1857), .autlion/cd me to entertain a sniall special 
c-'tnhlishmcnt foi the purpose of carr}iiig out cxpcri- 
incnl il measures for the reprcs'.iou of the crime of cat- 
tle stealing 111 the district of Morad.ibad. I have now to 
report to jou regarding the plans that have been adopt- 
ed, and the results that have been attained 

2. In Moradabad and the neighbouring districts, which 
border upon the Ganges and the Jumna, eattle-stcalmg 
lias been, from time immemorial, one of the most prevalent 
oflcnccs. It constitutes the normal occupation of a laigo 
community, and this fact, added to the physical dilTicul- 
ties of the country in which the oflendcrs live, has len- 
dered all attempts to repress the crime more oi less un- 
successful I^ly own experience has been entiiclj’- con- 
fined to Moradabad, but I believe that the account, which 
lam about to give, will be found pi etty geiioi ally appli- 
cable to the neighbouring districts of Rohilcund and the 
Doab. Similar ciicumstanccs have pioduccd similar results. 

3. There are two tracts of country, which, m Moiadabad, 
arc the head-quarters of the cattle-lifters, the Khadn of the 
Ganges, and the pastuio lands which shut the Foiest and 
Tciai, eight or ton miles below the first ranges of the 
Himalaya. 

4 Of these tracts the Khadir of the Ganges, in the 
pergunnah of Hussunpoor, is the most important. On the 
left bank of the river this strip of low land jiias here an 
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nrora^ breadth of four or fire miles Tho oourso of the 
main Ganges frequently ehangei, and branches issuing 
from tho pnneipal nrcrinlorseot thoKhadir, and coror it 
Tvilh n not work of streams I believe that, on the other side 
of tho river, the oharaotor of tho country is very similar 

5 Through a largo portion of this tract, the operations 
of agnculturo must always bo prccanous During the 
rainy season tho floods are nsually so heavy, and the 
soil is so saturated with water, that onltivation beoomes 
to a great extent impracUoable or nnprofitable. The Rub- 
bee is the only harvest of importance 

0 Broad tracts of land, covered with grass and low 
jungle, strotoh along the streams Those afford good pas 
turago at seasons, when elsewhere all vegetation is burn 
ed np It will be understood that in a conntry so oir 
oomstanced, the breeding and pastnring of cattle is often 
ft more profitable oaeapation than tho oultivatioD of the 
soil All classes of the inhabitants possess namerous herds 
of cattle, and, during the dry season, the people of other 
parts of the district regularly send their cattle m laige 
numbers to the Khadir, for the sake of the pasture to be 
found there 

7 The largest section of the population of the Khadir 
is Qoojur The Mewatees are olso onmerous, and Jats and 
Kbagoes oome next in importance. Of all these, and 
especially of the Goojurs cattle-lifting is the normal and 
the most profitable occupation. 

8 Probably at least seventy five out of every bund 
red able bodied Goojars in this part of the country are 
thieves This is true not only of the poorer and least 
influental members of tho class. The lemlndors who 
possess the largest share of wealth, and whose position 
gives them the greatest infiuenoe, are almost all receivers 
of stolen cattle and the inciters of the thefts that are 
committed. It seldom happens that any legal evidence 
can bo obtained against them, but It is matter of public 
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notoriety, about wbicb no sort of doubt exists, that the 
fact is as I have stated it. There is nothing uncharita- 
ble in the assumption iu any case, in the absence of direct 
eWdence to the contrary, that every Goojiii is a thief. 

0. Evciy thing combines to foster m this tract the 
ofience of cattle-stealing. The people are thieves, who 
liavc liardl}’’ any consciousness of criminality when they 
follow tlieir hereditary occupation, and the physical cha- 
racter of tlie couutr}’- m which they live is such, that 
the repression of these predatory habits becomes a task 
of extreme difliculty. It is no easy matter, either for pri- 
vate piosecutors or police to follow up the tracks of sto- 
len cattle through these wild regions. To move through 
them is difficult at all times, and to do so becomes often 
almost impossible. Rivers and swamps have to be cross- 
ed, tracts of jungle to be tiaversed, and a most unhealthy 
climate to bo encountered, while the whole population is 
united in a common fellowship of crime, both by habit 
and by interest. And oven if it be known to what part 
of the country the stolen cattle have been conveyed, it 
is most difficult to recognize them among the great herds 
that graze over almost eveiy portion of the Khadir 

10. A considerable portion of the thefts of cattle that 
are committed take place in the Khadir itself. The herds 
that are sent from other parts of the district offer an 
easy prey. The Goojuis respect property belonging to 
people of their own class who live in the Khadir, ^nd 
the maxim of “honor among thieves” is here alniost 
always applicable. But their depredations are by no 
means confined to the parts of the country near their 
own homes. Hardly any portion of Moradabad or of the 
neighbouring distiicts is safe from the Goojuis of the 
Ganges Khadir. 

11. There is no doubt that a large proportion of the 
cattle-thefts throughout the district, are either directly com- 
mitted or are suggested, and incited by them, A regular 
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feystcm of corrcspondcnco seems to oiist between the Goo- 
Jnrs of cliffbrent parts of the conntr> The cattle lifters 
seldom hoop the cattle that thoj have stolen, any where 
near their o^vn homes, or near the places where the theft 
was committed , they send them off to tholr friends in 
another thannah or aoross the river into another distn t, 
receiving other cattle in exchange It is said, that the 
Geojurs of the Khadir of the Ganges are in froqnont com 
munioatlon with thoso on the banks of the Jamna, and 
there is no doubt, that people who live at distances of 
many days’ Jonmey from each other, often cany on in this 
way extensive dealings 

12 These operations are managed so Bystemafacally 
and fto expeditiously, and there is so little concert be- 
tween the police of different Junsdietions, that detection 
is extremely difficult, and in the great m^ority of cases 
the offenders run little risk of apprehension "T" 

18 In the actual commission of the thefts Mewafees 
and others are very frequently concerned, but the receiv 
ers of stolen cattle In the Kbadir are almost always 
Goojurs Every body who wishes to dispose of cattle that 
hare oome into his possession by any unfair means, knows 
that he can always find an immediate and a safe market 
in the Ganges Khadir 

14 Many of the cattle, stolen hy Mewateea and others, 
are made over at once to the butchers of the towns, bat 
the greater number are sent off to the Khadir as soon 
as they are stolen. Goojur thieves will of course never 
hell cattle to butchers Thus the greater port of the oat 
tie may be supposed to be alive for a considerable time 
after they are stolen, and, under a proper system, this fact 
'would much facilitate the work of repressing the crime. 

16 There seems to be nothing peculiar in the manned 
in which the actual thefts are committed TTie pecoliari 
ly of these cases arises from the facts that I have stated, 
that the whole population of the Khadir consists either 
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of cattle-lifters or of leceiveis of stolen cattle, and that 
people in all parts of the country know that the Groojurs 
nre always leady either to purchase stolen cattle them- 
selves, or to negotiate their transfer to other parties. 

16. The Foiest and Terai is next in importance to 
the Khadii of the Ganges as a locality for cattle-stealing 
The extensive tracts of pasture land attracts large herds 
of cattle, both from the hills and from the plains. The 
Puharees aie the chief sufferers, but it is not easy to learn 
the actual amount of their losses. 

17. They seldom prosecute in the Couits of the plains 
and they often give no infoimation even to the hill Autho- 
rities. There are a good many Goojurs m the villages 
near the edge of the Forest, and a large proportion of the 
cattle stolen in this part of the district probably pass 
through their hands They send on the cattle, in the 
way I have alieady described, to their Goojur fi lends in 
the Khadii, receiving in return either money or cattle 
stolen in some distant part of the countiy. 

18. Besides the Khadir and Foiest, there is another 
partof the distiict where a good deal of cattle-stealing 
goes on. A belt of low dhak jungle, with little cultivated 
land, stretches almost across the district, from Chujlait 
towards Chundoulee, through the thannah Divisions of 
Umroha, Asmolee, and Siimbhul. This belt is geneially 
three or four miles broad, and although the extent of 
pasture land is not sufficiently great to induce people to 
send their cattle from any great distance, the neighboui- 
ing villages often possess laige herds, which find here 
good grazing ground A large proportion of the thefts 
eommitted in this part of the country aie attributable to 
the Mewatees, and many of the cattle stolen are made over 
to the butchers of the towns, and immediately slaughtered. 

19. The rainy season is the time when the greatest 
number of thefts are committed. The Goojurs and the 
other cattle-lifters of the Khadir have then little occupa- 
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tion in tbolr fioldB, and have plenty of time to devote to 
the moro profitable baeinoss of plandoiing thoir neigh 
boars. At this season too, it is mnoh more dlfHoalt to 
follow np tho traoos of tho stolon cattle, and It becomes 
almost impossible, ozoopt to people who live permanently 
in the Khndir, to move abont qniokly among tho rivers, 
and the swamps, and thick Jungle. 

20 Tho Statement 1,* attached to this letter, 
shows tho nnmbor of oases of oattlo stealing that have 
ooonrrod daring tho last fire rears, in the 3Ioradabad 
dlstriot, with sneh othor particnlars connected with 
tho snbjQct ns I have boon able to oolleot The State- 
ment No 2,* gives similar particnlars for the neighbonr 
ing districts Tho flgnros contained in theso tables will 
show the magnltndo of tho ovil, and how powerless to 
arrest it have boon the operations of onr Coorts- 

21 In tho Statement for Moradabad, the rcsalts report- 
ed for the year 1862 have been inserted for the sake of 
nmfonnlty , bat tboy are not to be depended on. Theso 
figures would seem to shew that in 1865 there was a 
vast increase of crimes , this was not really the case, and 
it IB notonons that before Mr Boberts tamed his atten 
tion to the matter, the greater number of cattle-thefts 
were not reported by the police at all, or were reported 
as cases of straying It is not necessary that more should 
bo now said on this point, bat it is right that I should 
notice it, lest conolusions should be drawn unfavorable 
to the administration of my predecessor, an admirable 
Officer, who needs no praise from me 

22 I mast now give some account of what has been 
done towards oheokieg this crime in Moradabad. In 1855 
I reported to you that the number of thefts was still in 
creasing The following extract from my letter, No 38, 
dated 12th May 1866, gives a summaiy of the facts of tho 
nose as they were exhibited by the Annual Statements for 
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1854 [This Extract is lost, as well as the original letter 
from which it was made ] In consequence of this re- 
port, I was authorized by the G-overnment to entertain a 
special establishment for six months at the rate of Rs. 
97 per mensem, for the purpose of endeavouring to check 
the Clime. Imam-ood-deen, kotwal of Moiadabad, was 
to supeiintend the operations, and he was invested with 
the powers of thannahdai thioughout the district. These 
ordeis were passed by the Government on the 6th of 
August 1855, but it was not until near the end of the 
year that much was attempted, for Imam-ood-deen could 
not be spared from his duties as kotwal, in consequence 
of the possibility of disturbances occuiimg duiing the 
Mohurum. 

23 Although, as I shall shew presently, a very consi- 
deiable share of success has been attained, the experi- 
ment was carried on under most unfavorable circum- 
stances. Mr Bensley Thornhill’s removal from the dis- 
trict in February 1856, made it impossible for me to 
lemain myself in the peigunnah of Hussunpoor to 
superintend operations, as I had hoped to do, while, at 

-the same time, I lost a most efficient and zealous co-adju- 
tor in the woik, who had made himself well acquainted 
with the whole subject. Two months later, I was myself 
compelled by sickness to go to the hills, and consequently 
I have neither been able to carry out my own schemes, 
nor have I had the oppoi tunities which I had hoped for, of 
making myself still better acquainted with the system under 
which the operations of the cattle-hfters aie carried on. 

24 The practical results that have been actually 
gamed are mainly due to Mr Johnston and Mi Cockerell? 
who, after I left Moradabad, exerted themselves to the 
utmost for the repression of this crime. 

25. The mere fact of the appointment -of Imam-ood- 
deen, who was known to be the best detective Police 
Officer in the district, nith a special establishment, had 
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jnbtloflB n great oflbot in frightening the Goojnrs, and 
i making them more cautioufl in tholr operations 
20 I took ad\antago of tho romodolUng of the pollco 
stablislimont of tho district, to establish a nambor of 
itpoats in the Khadir, in all tho places where tho cattlo 
ftors wore tho most notononsly namoroas and bold, 
heso ootposta wore made over to first class Jemadars, 
^ho, as well as tho harkundatiios sabordinato to thorn, 
’oro ohoson from tho most offiolont mon at my disposal 
'hero aro now eight* pollco stations in the Khadir, of 
rhich fonr hare boon nowlj established This has boon 
very nscfnl moosnro There aro now posts command 
ng all tho principal ghdls across tho Ganges, at distancoe 
rom oach other not ercooding three or four miles, and 
f tho poIioQ do tholr duty, It is easy for thorn to loam all 
^hat u going on 

27 I also mado many changes in the tbanna estab* 
iishmonts of tho pcrgnnnah of Hassnnpoor, and chose 
non for the prinolpal posts who I thonght were likely 
to exert themsolres for tho repression of cattle-stealing 
The main credit, howorer, of all that has boon done, is 
doe to Imam-ood deem He bos exerted himself to tho 
utmost, and has continued fully to ment tho high opinion 
which I and all his saponors have long hold of him. 

28 Imam-ood-deen was relieved of his ordinary dutiea 
as kotwal of Moradabad, in October 18B5, the cnirent 
basinesB in the city being conducted by the naib kotwal 
A mohnmr and dufladar were appointed to assist Imam 
ood-deen in his enquiries, and burknndazes chosen by 
himself were given him from the regular police force 

on the first report of a case of oattle-slealing, the ordinary 
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)lico succeeded in ai)preliendiug the ofleuders, Iniam- 
od-deen did not ojidinanly inteifero , but all cases weie 
Tnade over to him lin wbicb tbe onginal police investiga- 
tion bad failed, or m which for any reason it seemed likely 
0 fail. All the rhannadais understood, that in all that 
joneemed the offeree of cattle-stealing, they were to look 
ipon Imam-ood-de6n as theii superior Officer, and that all 
heir proceedings Kvcic to he regulated and superintended 
y him. Unity of management was the first essential 
•'success. ! 

^29. The influence is veiy great which the more impor- 
Int Goojuis of the Khadir exeicise over the community 
<"of cattle-lifters.^.^tS IS notorious that they can always, to 
a great extent^ . -i— / these thefts if they chose, and that 
they can, in almo I eveiy case of cattle-stealing, ascei- 
tain who aie the le.H offenders, and what has become of 
the cattle. In a g;cat number of cases they derive a 
direct profit in the shape of a shaie of the stolon property; 
but as they are always careful to keep themselves in the 
"fiaek giound, as'^hey take no pait in the actual thefts, 
and keep none of the stolen cattle in their own posses- 
sion, to obtain legal evidcRce against them is, under our 
existing system, next to impossible. It was cleai that 
any success was out of the question unless these people 
would exert their influence to assist us In dealing with 
a class of hereditary thieves, who look upon plunder as 
a perfectly legitimate and a most piofitable occupation, 
fear is the sole influence which can be bi ought to bear 
with any immediate useful effect. 

30. The laws regarding dishonest livelihood can with 
difficulty be applied to these Goojurs. They are not 
vagrants, or people with no other means of subsistence, 
but often holders of considerable estates. The zemindar 
is just as bad as the common cultivator. Although a 
Magistrate has now no sufficient legal means of dealing 
with such cases, and although he cannot hope to dispose 
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of tbom In n monnor ivbicli sliaU g^ro comploto eocnrit 
for the fuldro, ho can still, as tho Chief Eiooatire OiHce 
of t]\o district, do a ^at deal, without any infringemen 
of tho law, to make tholr position a very uncomfortabl( 
ono Tho danger of it^Jastico to individuals by tho oior 
else of a somewhat arbitrary authority is, in such casa 
ns this, very small, if tho Magistmtejbe fit for his work 
If ho IS unablo ^nth all tho great me/ms at his disposal 
to ascertain tho true ohamolor of 'we landholders aij 
tho polloo of his district, through wlini he has to no*iI 
is ontiroly his own fault. Bolioving Ahis, fcolln| no 1 
that I should bo gnilty of lidnstico, although I might 
to obtain in every ease all tho ovide\M which tho lechni'' 
callty of our law rotimres, profossmA moreover, not tho 
slightest sympathy with men of whoA cnminality I was 
certain, I had no scruples in my dealCgs with these Qoo- 
jurs Evoiy man who was a notorioi)^ rocoiror of stolen 
cattle was sommoned by mo if It was possible, he was 
iroprisonod or called on to give heavy tj^jrity, and if no 
legal evidence could bo obtainod against him, I qi 3 my 
best to Impress upon him, and prove to him, that he would 
lead a very uuoomfortablo life as long os he oontlnaed 
to eieroise his predatory propensities Consequently, 
much was done which cannot be iilustrafed by tabular 
statements 

81 Several ofibnders against whom complete proof 
ensted, and whose conviotion would have been oertain, 
were released on condition that they would turn appro- 
vers, and thus mnoh nsefbl information was gained. 
Imam-ood-deen was in oommunlDation with many persons 
who were well acquainted with all the prooeedings of tho 
cattle-lifters, and who were in reality thieves themselves. 

82 I now proceed to deaorlbe tho actual results that 
have been arrived at. In my Police Beport for 1866 I 
gave my reasons for believing that, although in that year 
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rime had in reality diminished. Gieatei care was taken 
^nat all cases should be repoited, andTewer cases of theft 
;7ere shewn as cases of stiaymg. The numerical results 
or 1855, as compared with previous years, will be seen 
n Statement No. 1. 

33. — ^As Imam-ood-deen only began his operations at 
he end of 1855, the lesults were haidly to be seen in that 
ieai. 

1^34. — The following figuies will shew the improvement 
<*l^t took place in 1856, and the whole of this is faiily to 
attributed to the new measuies. 


ta 


Yjeab. 

1 

No of cases 
of cattle- 
stealmg 

Head 
of cattle 
stolen 

Head of 
cattle re- 
covered 

Estimated 
valne of cat- 
tle stolen. 

Estimated 
valne of cat- 
tle recover- 
ed 





Es. 

Bs. 

1865, 

499 

898 

326 

10,916 

8,065 

1866, 

296 

622 

209 

6,623 

2,365 


35. — The following table shews the returns of cases of 
straying foi the two years, and this too is satisfactoiy. 


Yeab. 1 

Head of cattle 
reported to 
have strayed. 

Head of strayed 
cattle le- 
covered. 

Estimated va- 
lue of stray- 
ed cattle 

Estimated va- 
lue of cattle 
recovered. 





Rs. 

Es. 


1836, 

2,694 

1,209 

20,093 

9,380 


1866, 

2,732 

1 

1,617 

20,819 

12,080 



36. — The number of apprehensions, convictions,, and ac- 
quittals, remained nearly the same as in the previous year; 
but as the number of cases was so much smaller,, this is 
really a very satisfactory result. 
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iro'KTided. 

Conrlctca. | 

i AcqnUtcil. 

I 6 1 

■31 

106 1 

371 

i , 

m 1 

lOS 

107 


7 Tie total (No 3) antcioil* to this lotbir, eltoWB 
th cns'o of nil the iieraoas conriotod or cottlo-stitding lu 
tl 0 Jltnidi liwl diitrlut dating the Inst flvo years. It mil 
hi o’lse 'ol lat the namhor of Goojnts convicted has 
^ dw yt 1) n n moll, and thono figntes may at first sight 
F^inhitdy looristcnt mth much that I have stated In 
i rtpr lat in reality they onlj shom hotr powerless 
n Cji rti >11 VC been. Fow Goojnts arc caught, for the 
1 h )lr 0 niinoitv 19 so united, arid tho Goojnr lonindats 
1 jsse t 8" ) iDCi nllncnco tnlho Khndlr, that tie ordinary 
loll.! jin d) dt tie against them. The Thanahadar often 
tears that, it he offends themheyond a certain point, they 
will pmush him hj canslng, ns they can casilj do, an 
1 mt ml nil ntcor of thrfts within the limits of his jnilrdio- 
iD, ml icth loUci and private Prosoentors are not 
il 01 111 mil I ot 11 led by tho foar of actnal violence from 
1 lloi\tn„ ihu tl ick of stolon oiittle among tho herds dt 
tl e t oojuij 

38 To dlsd igntsh between eases of theft and ol stviy 
ing IB necessarily so dlfflonlt, that tho distinction niiistj 
to a great extent, he an arhitraiy one, whatever cam he 
taken A oonsidorablc number of strayed cattle are oyery 
year hronght into tho dilforent thannahs. TVe may Jawlj 
asBnmo that most of these am ineludod in the oases re- 
ported by tho Police under the head of “ Strayed,’^ and 
we shall arrive at a better approximation to tho aetnal 
namber of cattle that ate annually stolen, ot unfairly 
made away with, if we take this element into calonlntion. 

• Ttb Ifl hrt. 
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In 1855 tlie number of strayed cattle being 2,694, and 
the number rccovcied being 1,209, we may add to the 
latter number the cattle brought in to the thannas. These 
were 411 heads , there thus remained unaccounted foi, of 
the cattle icported to have strayed in 1855, 1,074 heads, 
and there can be no doubt that a large piopoition of these 
were really stolen. The numbei of lawaiis cattle brought 
to the thannas inl856 was 504 ; if we add this to 1,617, the 
number of strayed cattle reported to have been recoveied, 
there remain only 611 heads unaccounted foi, a great im- 
provement on the picvious yeai. 

39. That this gieat diminution in the number of thefts 
is a real one, I can affirm with confidence. Thcie is 
always danger on such occasions as this, that the Police 
will neglect to report all the cases that occur, and no 
one can know better than I do what false ideas are some- 
times conveyed by the figures which piofess to shew the 
state of Indian districts In the present instance so many 
precautions were taken, that I feel sure that no such sup- 
pression of the truth has taken place. I believe that 
cases of cattle-stealing weie never so well reported by the 
Police before, and that the actual diminution of crime 
has been greater than the figuies shew. The lesults arriv- 
ed at will, I hope, be considered satisfactory. These opera- 
tions were, as I have before mentioned, earned out under 
many disadvantages, and a much laiger measure of suc- 
cess would have been possible under moie favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

40. But it is necessary to notice that in one important 
respect these results may not be in reality all that at 
first sight they seem to be< There has been a great 
decrease of cattle-stealing in Moradabad, but all that has 
happened may have been that the cattle-lifteis have ear- 
ned on their depredations elsewhere, I have already 
described how the Groojurs of the Ganges Khadir aie 
constantly concerned in thefts that are committed at a 
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4 ^ U it It 18 , 1 thinly elcar that r 0 coiop etc and i>er- 
iniieat uipresiiooof thiB orirno can bo 3 "pcctcd to re 
salt from any efforts of indmdaal Magistrates The 
Pohre of tbo different districts hare not yet learned to act 
*n c TO'ort hoUuep; hat a v'';otoj^ ;onrf nhrtio i of an 
i f (. i oj 18 sUmlihi that of tlio Qoojar 
’ uiJ vbi h j uiidB Its nmlficalions throngh po 
many dlbtnctB, and over so groat an extent of country 
I think that an Earopcan Officor oaght to bo appointed, 
Tnth a Bpccial dotectivo cvtnbllBhmcnt, with jansdictlon 
in all the dlatricta of the Isorth ‘Wostern rrotin^’is where 
the offence of cattlc-atcaling u proralcnt I am not in 
dined to think that any new legislation r ould be at pro 
sent ncccsenryj althongh U would pwbablj be u.Uin\u.tdy 
found to be desirable An nctivo and cnrrgdic OfScer, 
inToited with the powers of Magietrnto, would, I bolicvo, 
bo able, in spite of the endent impcrfcdiODB of iho exist 
ing law, to pat a atop to ByBtomatic cattle lifting in nr 
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gieat space of time, and at no considerable cost. This' is 
the sole measure which, in my opinion, can affoid a com- 
plete remedy for the evil. After moie experience had 
been gained, it would be seen whether any alteration in 
the law was really essential. Authoiity and responsibi- 
lity must be concentrated in the hands of one man. The 
greater this authoiity and responsibility can be made, the 
better will be the chances of success. If such unity of 
management, as that which I have advised, be at piesent 
impracticable, it may still be possible to cairy out the 
same piinciple in a modified form. If a single Superin- 
tendent for the North Westein Provinces cannot be ap- 
pointed, something will be gained if in each district 
measures be cariied out under the superintendence of one 
Officer. The most efficient Native Police Officer in each 
district, where this offence prevails, should supei intend 
the investigation of cases, and follow up offenders^ as 
Imam-ood-deen has done in Moiadabad. 

43. A number of Thannadars, acting with no proper 
concert, and probably often jealous of each othei’s re- 
putation, will never suppress crimes earned on so syste- 
matically and extensively as this of cattle-stealing The 
ciiminals and the cattle must be traced from thanna 
to thanna and from district to district, and if this is 
to be done efficiently, there must be no division of au- 
thority. 

44. Much has often been said of the so-called khoj 
system, which is in foice in the Trans- Jumna and other 
distncts, under which each village is held, to a certain 
extent, responsible for the theft, unless it can carry on 
the track of the stolen cattle. I have myself never seen 
any thing of this system The trackers of cattle, who 
aie said to exhibit such extraoi dinary sagacity in some 
districts of the North Western Provinces and of the 
Punjaub, are not found in this part of the country. It 
seems to me to be quite useless to. discuss the propnely 
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q < ) i'c nmQf anv rccb first ^tn Into a conntrj 

1 ' ijiA lilrcatly cilat Snch cipcfl'cnta iw tbu 

1 1 \ nmbinjj Iwltcf than ba^urctif and ror} 
I s bMitntca f)r rn efficient pr^ilen of Police, 

I nt,b tbM mir 1/C toicnt d f»r i time ns tbo 

I l * lu king crime, i hen no belt r ruans exist, 

ir ebar that nothing r}«e cm he ■’ild iit Ihotr favor 

The follotru'*^ j r rt fr^m Mr ( rca lied e }'ohco Peport 
Ur 1'- leh iv]irt‘“'cs my o^q opinion on this 

fiw » 1 » viin'vt d\> better than quote it here 

1 1 rnnic « an never he more than slightly repressed 
I \ procanng llio restoration of the stolen cattto through 
the medium of the remlndnra to ivhoso 'dllagcs tho 
“ tru-ks aro sappr/fi-d to have been earned To attack It 
*' effi itnalU ibo crnnmnls mast be reached, and made 
( fi 1 1 that cattle stcatiDg is not a safe trade This 

II iiM to bv cflVctcd, tracking as a means to the dis 
*^iovcrv of tho cattle, and thieves should be oncoaraged 

* * Itot If the tracking leads to no actual 

' 'll t I r', pomtthlng clbC shoald be tried, tho facts of 
I r 1(1 tag rcniaming on record for faturo notice It 
i bighlr injudicious that tho enquiry shonld be diverted 
‘ from the pursuit of tho cnminaLs to tho rocnmInationB 
the tcmindart through whoso villages tho tracks 
‘‘passed. Merely to fine tho remmdars with whom the 
“tracks wero left, would be an unsatisfactory termina 
bon to a ease, and it would bo Illegal on the mere 
“ oridcnce of traokfl to charge them as rccelrors or acccs- 
“ sarios," 

45 Tho sum sanctioned by Government for those 
operations was Rs 95 per wensem, for six months Tho 
wholo amount was thus lU B70 I did not consider it 
necessary to adhere to all the details of my original pro- 
position in dctenmnlng what expenditure should be in 
curred. I thought it suffident not to exceed the total 
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The following is a summary of the actual expenditure* — 

Paid to informers, in small presents, diet, &c., ... 62 2 4 

To Emam-ood-deen, horse allowance, 
from 1st October 1856, to Slat Octo- 
ber 185G, at Ks 20, . . 260 0 0 

To Naib Kotwal, extra allowance for 
same period, at Rs 10, ••• 130 0 0 

To Mohnrrir, for 64 months, at Rs 15, 97 8 0 

To Che da Singh, Duffadar, extra 
allowance for 64 months, at Rs. 2,... 13 0 0 600 8 0 

Total Es., ••• 662 10 4 

The total expenditure has thus fallen short of the 
amount sanctioned by Government, by Ks. 7-5-8. 

46. In conclusion, I wish to repeat my high sense of 
the services which, in this as in all other matters entrust- 
ed to him, have been rendeied by Imam-ood-deen, Kotwal 
of Moradabad. Any success that has been gained is 
entirely due to his exertions. 

47. I must not omit to mention that, while engaged in 
these operations, Imam-ood-deen was also several times 
employed with much success in the investigation of other 
cases of theft in which propei ty to a large amount had 
been stolen. He has indeed to some extent acted as a 
sort of Superintendent of Police. For such an office, the 
establishment of which in each district I have long advo- 
cated, Imam-ood-deen would be in all respects well fitted."^ 

48. I regret that I was unable to complete this report 
befoie I left India. It has been written under circum- 
stances which will, I hope, serve as "my apology for many 
manifest imperfections. 

I have, &c., 

J. STKACHEY, 

Zate Magistrate of Moradabad, 

(True Copy ) 

JOHN STKACHEY, 

Officiating Magistrate. 

* Note, 1859 — Imam-ood-deen has well mamtamed his high character 
since this report was written His loyalty has been conspicaons, sjid the 
Bemces that he has rendered have been valuable. 
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